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DEDICATION OF PART FIRST. 



TO M. B. WRIGHT, M. #., 

Professor of Obstetrics, etc., in the Ohio Medical College, 

and Member of the Medical Staff at the Cincinnati Hospital: 

Respected Professor — As you, as well as I, profess to be a friend to Medical 
Progress, and an honest and diligent searcher after every thing — discovery or in- 
vention — that can contribute to the development of the science, the perfection of 
the art, and the relief of suffering humanity; and, more especially, as your sugges- 
tion at the hospital on the opening, respecting the importance of securing for it 
"a conscientious and competent Medical Staff," and the exclusion from it of every 
species of quackery, gave rise to the following essay at criticism, I know not to 
whom I can more properly dedicate it than to you. And, permit me to add that, 
should it be so fortunate as to briog you to the knowledge of the truth in medicine, 
and convert you to obedience to the faith in practice, as other essays of mine have 
done to scores and hundreds of your brethren of "the profession," and thus induce 
you to spend the balance of your life in teaching true science, and preventing and 
curing " the diseases " you find among men, instead of " substituting others in their 
stead," I shall feel amply rewarded for the labor of producing it. 



DEDICATION OF PART SECOND. 



TO HONORABLE WM. M. CORR Y . 

My Much Esteemed Friend — I know not to whom I can dedicate this part 
of my little volume more appropriately than to you. In my warfare in this city, 
for twenty-nine years, against the errors in principles and the mischiefs in prac- 
tice, of the most popular school of pretended medicine, and my advocacy of the 
true principles and proper practices of the Healing Art, you are the first Editor 
and Proprietor of a popular Journal, who has had the independence and the cour- 
age to publish, in the face of an overshadowing, arrogant and threatening mon- 
opoly, a fair and thorough exposition of their errors and misdoings ; and to advo- 
cate tl^e cause of suffering humanity, and the claims of a science that, if its prin- 
ciples are understood and their dictates are thoroughly and constantly obeyed, 
will overthrow all the boasted systems of pretension, wrest from their advocates the 
honors and profits of their practices, and rid the world of half the aches and ills 
that flesh is heir to. For this noble stand against monopolies, and in favor of the 
equal rights of man, you deserve the everlasting gratitude of all who have read, or 
may read, the contents of your Journal; among whom please record the name of 

Your much obliged and truly devoted friend, A. CURTIS. 

(iii) 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Fob more than a dozen years, the author of this work has seen the increasing 
necessity for constant watchfulness in the masses of the people, of their practices 
against the preservation of their lives and their health ; and of the courses of con- 
duct of all classes of Medical Practitioners in relation to the same subjects. He has 
been pained to see that, not only the secular press has almost wholly refused to re- 
port these things and give them their just character, but that Ladies 1 Books and 
other popular journals are filled with articles and illustrations calculated to in- 
crease the evils we endure, and that medical journals and transactions are devoted 
to the promotion of the interests of the profession (see pp. 112 and 115) rather than 
those of suffering humanity. Some of these, indeed, severely criticise and quarrel 
with each other (as in the case of the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine, see p. 91), 
but they develop no solid truth nor reliable practice for the benefit of the people. 
It was his design in this work, not to write a regular treatise on medicine, but to 
give a few evidences of the present state of medical principles and practices, and 
to point out what is indispensable to their improvement. 

As an apology for the repetitions of matter and the irregularities of arrangement 
that appear in this volume, the reader will please accept the fact that it consists 
mainly of articles written by different men and published at different times and in 
different periodicals or books; and that, consequently, to remove from it all these 
objections, would cost more labor than to write an entirely new book. It, however 
has this advantage, that each article is complete in itself, and can be read and rel- 
ished without the necessity for reading any other ; while, by reading the whole, 
each and every one will more thoroughly illustrate, and impress with greater value, 
all the rest. 



PREFACE TO PART FIRST. 



In all the battles in which the Author of this work was ever engaged, he has been 
on the defensive. He has never attacked, without provocation, either medical men or 
medical systems ; but, when medical men have attacked him, or set up their systems 
as the only true, and denounced that of his faith and practice, he has not only de- 
fended himself and his principles, but " carried the war into Africa," which means 
that he has gone further and demolished the men and the systems that had been 
arrayed against him and his. Whether this has been donior not, in the following 
work, he is willing to leave the candid reader to determine. 



PREFACE TO PART SECOND. 



Dear Reader : — Having studied what has been called medicine from the be- 
ginning of its history, not only its main trunks, but its numerous crooked, bent 
and broken branches ; having read extensively the Reports of its practices; having 
heard some of its most distinguished lecturers, and seen their practice on the sick 
and their operations in surgery ; and having myself practiced forty years, and 
taught thirty-five, medicine and surgery, in nearly all their manifestations, I 
most conscientiously believe, with Dr. Brown of Edinburgh (15), Dr. Donaldson of 
the British army (16), Prof. Henderson of Edinburgh University (17), Dr. John 
Forbes, late editor of the "British and Foreign Medical Review" (18), and, I 
might add, Profs. Waterhouse and J. Bigelow of Boston (25, 24), and Rush and Jack- 
son of Philadelphia (26-9), (see my Criticisms, Nos. as above), that the world would 
have been, for the last three hundred years, far better off without than it has been 
with, what has been properly called the Allopathic, and made by public enactments 
the legitimate, .and by the ignorance and folly of society, the popular practice of 
Medicine and Obstetrics. 

If any one should differ in this conclusion from me and the learned authors 
above cited, I invite him to study carefully my work entitled, " Criticisms on all 
the Systems of Medicine in Vogue." In this condemnation I would not include 
necessary operations in surgery, but I do the after medication, even in these cases. 

Of the thousands of operations performed on the soldiers of the late war, how 
few escaped death from the terrible "hospital gangrene I " How few do we meet in 
society who exhibit the loss of a limb or the eschar of a serious wound ! 

I said, having studied medicine from the beginning of its history, I have read in 
it that its brightest ornaments have discovered its defects, its errors (Crit. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 16, 18, 19-24), and its terribly destructive tendencies (2, 26, 27). 

Tou here see that many of its most eminent Professors have not only objected to 
it, but condemned it in toto, and u set themselves to make new observations, out 
of which to deduce a sound theory." (J. J. Lieulaud, Physician to Louis XIV ) Wit- 
ness Hahnemann, Broussais, Louis in France, Henderson in Scotland, Graham and 
Elliotson in London, Jackson in Philadelphia (9), saying, as Prof. Whiting said (5), 

(v) 



VI PREFA CE. 

w System after system has arisen, flourished, fallen and been forgotten, in rapid 
and melancholy succession, till the whole field is strewed with the disjointed ma- 
terials in perfect chaos, and, amongst the rubbish the philosophic mind may search 
for ages, without being able to glean from it hardly one solitary, well established 
fact" (6 and 7). 

In all these efforts the aim of the authors was praiseworthy, noble — viz. : to 
discover the true principles of medicine, and improve the practice by their dictates. 
They did discover principles and practices, both true and false. The great failure in 
all was the inability to distinguish between the true and the false (Crit. 2, 7, 19, 20). 

For want of this discrimination, the learned authors of all the prominent med- 
ical systems, have built their whole superstructures on the fundamental error, that 
what they calt irritation, fever, and inflammation, are disease, and the causes of 
death to the patient (Crit. 28 to 41), and hence that the physician "must always be 
prepared to combat them " (Crit. 28 to 41). And on this principle they established 
in practice the doctrine, that the murderous lancet (Crit. 51-4, 60-70) and " the 
most violent poisons are the best remedies" (47, 48). 

ft^T* These doctrines respecting irritation, fever, and inflammation, and this 
practice with blood-letting and poisons, are the bases of all the Allopathic systems 
of this day, except that the Homeopathic and the Chronothermal reject the lancet. 

Jj&° Though, as I said, the elements of the true science and practice of medi- 
cine, "the disjointed materials" (5), have been discovered separately, distributed 
" among the rubbish," yet Samuel Thomson, the Farmer of Alstead, New Hampshire, 
was the first who discovered the difference between the true principles and the 
false, the good practice and the bad, and separated them from each other, as the 
waters were divided from the dry land in theirs* production of order out of chaos. 

This scientific, because natural, system, being opposed to all systems of error, 
met at once, and has ever since encountered, the opposition of every other system, 
whose advocates have taken every opportunity to misrepresent and disgrace it, 
and to slander its immortal author and all who adopt, defend, and practice it. 
Clearly perceiving that the general diffusion of the knowledge of its scientific prin- 
ciples, and the vast superiority of its practice, would soon displace all others, its 
opponents have striven to disgrace it, by applying to it all the naughty names they 
could conjure up, as "the puking system," "the roasting system}" the "boiling 
system," "the scalding system," "the steam system," etc., etc.; and its advocates, 
"quacks," u charlatans," "mountebanks," "ignoramuses," " steam doctors," "pep- 
per doctors," etc., etc. 

In accordance with this mean plan of warfare, Prof. M. B. Wright, on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the new Hospital in Cincinnati, January 8, 1869, attacked it 
in the following dignified language : 

"The system has been founded on the wise theory that heat is life and cold 
death. The cure consists in generating heat, by placing a stationary engine in the 
stomach, and keeping the furnace well supplied with cayenne pepper." 

To this wanton and abusive attack on a system of medicine infinitely better 
than his own — I say infinitely better, because it is true and good, and his is false 
and mischievous — the following is intended as a reply, and commended to all who 
desire to know the best means 'of avoiding disease, quackery, misery, and premature 
death and of preserving life, health, longevity, and happiness, 

By their devoted friend, 

THE AUTHOR. 



CRITICISMS 



ON 



PROF. M. B. WRIGHT'S ADDRESS 



AT TUB 



OPENING OF THE NEW COMMERCIAL HOSPITAL, 

January 8th, 1869. 



I commence my lecture this evening, by reading that portion of Dr. 
Wright's Address which calls me forth to answer, explaining as well as I 
can, what seems to me rather obscure. 

Says Dr. Wright, " While I return my unfeigned thanks to the Direct- 
ors for the great work they have accomplished, they will allow me to say 
that there are yet delicate and stern responsibilities resting upon them. 
Among these is the selection and continuation of a conscientious and com- 
petent Medical Staff. In an address delivered by an honorable citizen 
[Judge. Storer] at the laying of the corner-stone of this edifice, is the 
following sentence : 

"'Let there be here the expression of the purest philanthropy, em- 
bittered by no sectarian prejudices, controlled by no narrow code of medi- 
cal ethics, but exhibiting to the world the daily manifestation of the truth 
that diversity of opinion may be tolerated with safety, if the mind is left 
free to combat error, no matter where it exists, or by whom it may be 
promulgated.' 

" To these sentiments I yield my unqualified assent, and I am rejoiced 
to know that the motives and efforts of the profession are controlled only 
by human suffering. It is no band of gypsies pitching tents here and 
there for personal gains. It walks the earth scattering blessings every- 
where to every body, and is covered by nothing else than the great dome 
of heaven. It guaranties the widest latitude of opinion, and imposes no 
restrictions on practice. ' There is no narrow code of medical ethics ' 
requiring the administration of any particular medicine or amount of dose. 
On the contrary, all are left free in the exercise of a calm, enlightened 
judgment. There is inscribed on the banner of the profession in living 
light — Progress. 

(7) 



8 CRITICISMS ON 

" Still we must not reject the old because it is old, nor embrace the new 
because it is new. Water from the hill-side or valley spring, is as refresh- 
ing now, as when made to gush forth from the rock by the divine rod of 
Moses n — Excellent, if it were true. 

"Sectarianism finds no advocates among the true members of the pro- 
fession. He who steps aside to unite with a sect, carries with him an 
imputation of bad motive. There is an imperative duty enjoined upon 
all, by a broad moral code, not to affiliate with any man or any thing 
marked with a stain of dishonor. 

" Suppose the Board should organize a staff consisting of representatives 
of the various sects among us ; what kind of a patchwork would it pre- 
sent? and how could the colors be most appropriately blended? One 
sect has been founded on the wise theory that heat is life, and cold death. 
The cure consists in generating heat, by placing a stationary engine in the 
stomach and keeping the furnace well supplied with cayenne pepper. 
Another sect tenaciously holds to the two cardinal principles, opposition 
to the medical profession, and the rejection of every remedy found beneath 
the soil. 

" Another bears a title which, literally interpreted, means physic and 
medicine. Another has established a communication between themselves 
and heaven, and, considering the things of earth earthly, seek remedies 
from the spirit land. They close their eyes to see, and stop their ears to 
hear. 

" Another partakes of the essence of the worm, and its fundamental doc- 
trine is, that while the skin is full, disease can not creep in. Another 
claims that man is made of sour and sweet, and that disease consists of 
disproportion of these elements. The remedy is cream of tartar and rock 
candy, leaving nature to make the proper selections. Another assumes 
that all diseases are one, and that nothing is needed, to effect speedy cures, 
but paregoric and molasses. Another contends that health and disease 
are mere pugilists, and that, when they come together, the doctors have 
nothing to do but look calmly on, prevent intrusion, and, when the con- 
test is ended, throw up the sponge and proclaim the victor. Of this class 
there are many genera and species, their modifications and character 
depending on the caprice of the purchaser. Whdh they are detected in 
giving medicine in inefficient doses — sailing under false colors — their 
reply is, ' Do you think I would continue to look calmly on and see my 
patient die without making an effort to save him ? ' 

" Then come the thousand and one nostrum sects who combine medicines 
in such a way that if one misses another is sure to hit. If any one of 
these sects has a just claim for representation on the staff of the hospital, 
so have all the rest. A hospital, properly organized, should have for its 
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object, not only the cure of the sick within its walls, but the dissemination 
of medical knowledge. The latter can be accomplished, in part, by those 
who assemble here for chemical [medical ?] instruction. 

" No man can be considered well qualified for the practice of medicine, 
who has not had observation and teaching. Thus he acquires not only a 
knowledge of disease, but the remedies most efficient to cure. Still more, 
he learns when to withhold medicine — almost a science of itself. 

" The confidence manifested by the Directors, in their skill and fidelity, 
must be sustained. The munificence of our people must be met by cor- 
responding benefits. The loud invocations of humanity must not pass by 
unheard." 

Thus much from Dr. "Wright. I comment on it so far as it relates to 
the science and practice of medicine as I understand it, leaving, for the 
most part, the advocates of the several " sects " to defend their systems 
and themselves, respectfully inviting Prof. Wright to justify his cowardly 
slang against true medical science and practice, and to defend his own 
"horrid, unwarrantable, murderous quackery" (142), as I shall prove it 
to be, before I am done with it. 

Dr. Wright says : " The Directors have given us a hospital unequaled 
in attractiveness and adaptation." 

They have not given us a vapor bath in all the building, though no 
other single means or process can equal it for preventing or curing disease, 
in any of its Protean forms. 

Dr. Abernethey, the great English surgeon, said he had seen cured by 
it, in the practice of the Physio-Medicalist, Dr. C. Whitlaw, twenty-five 
cases of cancer, and many more of scrofula, that had defied the skill of 
the best practitioners of London. 

Dr. Buisson, of Paris, cured with it himself and eight hundred other 
cases of hydrophobia; and Drs. Tibbetts and Eipley cured, in this city, 
of the same disease, Mr. Clark, lately living m Jamestown, Ky., after 
Dr. Drake and his associates had pronounced him incurable and given 
him up. (See Dr. Drake's Western Medical Journal.) 

It is now curing, every day, in the practice of "The Pepper Doctors," 
that " incontrollable disease" made by Allopathists, called (he mercurial 7 
with many other maladies of the same origin. Dr. Wright now says : 

"There are yet delicate and stern responsibilities resting on the di- 
rectors of the hospital. Among these is the selection and continuation 
of a conscientious and competent Medical Staff." 



Note. — The figures in parenthesis refer to the numbers of the paragraphs in my 
" Criticisms on all the Systems of Medicine in Vogue." They are frequently pre- 
ceded by the syllable " Crit." to distinguish them from references to other works. 



10 CRITICISMS ON 

He then quotes a noble passage from the "Address of an honorable 
citizen at the laying of the corner-stone of the building," and continues: 

" Sectarianism has no advocates among the true members of the pro- 
fession." 

Pray, what is sectarianism ? Webster and others say it is the doctrine 
and practice of a section, division, portion, or part of a people. Are 
not the people who teach and practice medicine dissected into many 
parts? and are not allopathists one of those sections? 

"He' who steps aside to unite with a sect carries with him an imputa- 
tion of bad motive." 

Steps aside from what? Must we accuse of bad motive a man who re- 
jects from his faith what he has found to be "absurdity, contradiction, 
and falsehood " (7), and refuses to practice what he finds to be a system 
of " multiplying diseases and increasing their mortality " (26) ? Can the 
rejection of error, and the refusal to do mischief, stain a man with dis- 
honor? Does not dishonor attach rather to him who, knowing well that 
his system of practice "multiplies diseases and increases their mortality" 
(Rush), and is styled by such men as N. Chapman " horrid, unwarrant- 
able, murderous quackery," still adheres to it, and scatters its curses 
instead of blessings broad-cast over the community, dealing out prema- 
ture death or constitutional ruin wherever it finds admission? For 
my part, I glory in stepping aside from such a sect, and joining one 
whose occupation is to cure, not to kill; whose remedies "coincide" 
with the patient instead of the disease. (See Prof. Hildreth's Lecture to 
the students of Cleveland Medical College, on the coinciding tendencies 
of [his] remedies, with the remote causes of diseasefin the B. M. Recorder, 
vol. xvi, last number.) 

Let us suppose the appointment of such a conglomerate staff as this, 
, and their consultation oyer the first case of acute fever. Would they be 
likely to disagree any more than the most orthodox Allopathists frequently 
do ? (See Bartlett, on Intermittent Fever and its Treatment, Rec. , vol. xviii, 
pp. 113, 129, 161.) Here is one of the most distinguished professors in 
America, telling us that even "the materials for a correct description of 
intermittent fever are not yet collected," and that six eminent professors of 
medicine have proposed so many different modes and means of treatment. 
As the case of disease before them is the same, can all these means and 
modes of treatment be the best? Must not some of them be wrong, and 
may they not all be pernicious ? 

But let us have what Dr. Wright so earnestly deprecated, a consultation 
of doctors of all the various " sects," and, to save unnecessary labor and 
confusion, we will contrast only the principal sects, regarding all as more or 
less opposed to Dr. Wright's " conscientious and competent [allopathic] 
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medical staff," against which we will pit a certain "noted empyric," who 
has been frequently styled, by members of the allopathic sect, "the 
Prince of Quacks of Cincinnati." 

SCENE— The new hospital. 

A noble edifice, created by the benevolent munificence of all our citizens, 
for the benefit of all our poor, and of others who choose to be well cared for 
there at their own expense ; a place where there is to be " the expression 
of the purest philanthropy, embittered by no sectarian prejudices, con- 
trolled by no narrow code^of medical ethics, but exhibiting to the world 
the daily manifestation of the truth that diversity of opinion may be tol- 
erated with safety, if the mind is left free to combat error, no matter where 
it exists, or by whom it may be promulgated. The motives and efforts of 
the staff being controlled only by [the desire to relieve] human suffering. 
They guaranty the widest latitude of opinion, and impose no restrictions 
on practice. No narrow code of medical ethics requires the administra- 
tion of any particular medicine or amount of dose — all are left free in 
the exercise of a calm, enlightened judgment, there being inscribed on the 
banner of the profession [as well as that medical staff], in living light — 
progress." s 

Surely, in such a staff as this, however wide the extremes of opinion 
and practice, there must be the most generous concessions, the most atten- 
tive listening to facts and arguments, the most prompt and plenary yield- 
ing to convictions, and, finally, a perfect harmony in practice. 

We are now ready for the first patient who, according to the above 
principles, is to have his choice of practices and physicians. 

Patient enters. — Case, acute disease, violent neuralgia, fever or inflam- 
mation. 

Superintendent. — Glad to receive you to the superior accommodations 
of " our hospital!" "Will call "the staff" to examine your case and pre- 
scribe. (Present to-day, Dr. Wright.) 

Patient. — I desire to be treated on the Physio-Medical plan. 

Dr. Wright. — That has been founded on the wise theory that heat is 
life and cold death. The cure consists in generating heat by placing a 
stationary engine in the stomach, and keeping the furnace well supplied 
with cayenne pepper. No such quackery is permitted here. 

Patient. — I came here under the assurance in your address at the open- 
ing of this institution, that " it guaranties the widest latitude of opinion 
and imposes no restrictions on practice — there is no narrow code of medi- 
cal ethics requiring the administration of any particular medicine or dose. 
All are left free in the exercise of a calm, enlightened judgment" These 
sentiments I cordially approve. On the vast superiority of the physio- 
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* 

medical practice, my judgment is fully enlightened, and I desire to enjoy 
its benefits. I am sorry to find that you are not sufficiently enlightened 
to know much about it, nor honest enough to tell the truth about what 
you do know. You way, not know the full value of lobelia, cayenne, 
nor bayberry ; but you do know, or ought to know, that the vapor bath 
is one of the most efficient means ever devised by man, for the preven- 
tion and cure of disease, and this is one of the prominent remedies of the 
P. M. system. You profess to " inscribe on your banner in living light — 
Progress,' 9 yet you have provided no vapor bath in all this Institution. 
You will neither treat me properly yourself, nor admit one who knows 
how, to come here and do it I do not believe in your principle of 
making disease to cure disease, and your practice of poisoning to cure ; 
so good by Dr. Wright. 

Enter patient No. 2. — Dr. Wright, I am rejoiced to learn that we have 
at last a hospital in which all patients are carefully fed and nursed, and 
allowed to choose the theory on which they shall be doctored, and the 
remedies and doses that they shall take. Please introduce to me the 
member of your faculty that you say "rejects every remedy beneath the 
soil." 

Dr. Wright. — We have no such member of our staff. We reject all 
" sects " [but our own]. They "find no advocates " here. 

Patient. — I do not know any class of physicians that "reject every- 
thing found beneath the soil," but, from your well known habit of mis- 
representing and ridiculing every thing that does not suit you, I suppose 
you mean the Eclectics, because they reject some of the mineral substances 
on which you place great reliance, though a large portion of their reme- 
dies is found in roots beneath the soil. Finding, however, that, contrary 
to your declaration that there is here " no restriction on practice, no code 
of ethics requiring the administration of any particular medicine," you reject 
even the slightest reform, all progress, — and all your pretensions to liber- 
ality are mere deception put forth to flatter and keep quiet those who have 
no need of hospital accommodations, I bid you good bye. 

Enter patient No. 3. — Dr. Wright, I am happy to learn that there is a 
sect that bears the title of "physic and medicine," for I have always 
thought that physic and medicine should be the same thing, or something 
of the same nature ; that is, that physic should always tend to cure, not 
to kill. The allopathic system is built on the theory that all the most 
valuable physic is active poison, calculated to kill a well man instead of 
curing the sick. I want to be treated by the member of your staff that 
gives medicine for physic, and rejects all poisons. But have you not, 
either through ignorance or a bad spirit, perverted the spelling and mean- 
ing of his title? Is it fair to call a Physio-Medicalist, which you know, 
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if you know any thing of Greek, signifies a physician that uses nature's 
or sanative remedies, a physic and medicine man ? But please bring me 
the man. 

Dr. Wright. — We have no such man here. We exclude all " sects" 
[but our own.] 

Patient. — So I perceived by your treatment of my predecessor, and 
therefore Jam excluded from "our hospital." 

Enter patient No. 4. — Dr. Wright, I have no use for "an earthly 
physician ; " I seek my remedies from the spirit land. But I want the 
conveniencies of boarding and nursing in " our hospital," and, seeing the 
expression, in your opening address, of a noble liberality of theory and 
a perfect freedom in the use of remedies, I have come here to be treated. 
You may not see my doctors nor my remedies, but I have "progressed." 
My eyes see what yours can not, and I will be responsible for the results 
of my medical treatment. It would not be strange if your candor in the 
investigation of " what is new," and your promptitude in accepting what 
is good, should lead you to believe some of my doctrines and adopt some 
of my practices. Bemember Saul of Tarsus. 

Dr. Wright. — We do not admit here all sects of tangible doctors nor 
patients, much less mere creatures of the imagination. This institution 
was erected for the establishment of science, as well as the relief of suf- 
fering humanity. We countenance no hallucinations nor humbuggery. 
We regard you as a fitter subject for the care of our friend Dr. Lang- 
don, than for this institution. 

Patient. — And this is another specimen of your "toleration of diversity 
of opinion, no matter where it exists or by whom it is promulgated." 
Good bye. 

Enter patient No. 5. — Dr. Wright, I have come to enjoy the conven- 
iencies of " our new hospital " for the recovery of my health. You say 
there is to be no rejection of a practitioner (and, of course, of a patient) 
on account of the size of the dose to be given. Of course, you have a 
Homeopathist on your medical staff. Please introduce him to me. 

Dr. Wright. — This is another of the thousand-and-one sects of prac- 
titioners of whom I said: He who steps aside [from allopathy] to 
unite with him, carries with him an imputation of bad motive, and 
" our moral code makes it an imperative duty not to affiliate with any 
man or any thing marked with a stain of dishonor." We can not toler- 
ate here your infinitessimal humbuggery ; your mosquito system is un- 
worthy of such honor as a notice from us. 

Patient. — As we believe in your doctrines of disease, and in the use 
of the same poisons to cure it, and as you confess that large doses are 
sure to kill, I see not why you should reject me because I desire to take 
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as little poison as I can, with any good grace, pretend had any influence 
with nature to effect a cure. But you may rest assured that the people 
are rapidly learning, from our far better success than yours, that the less 
poison they take the better; and will, not long hence, prefer homeop- 
athy, cold water, or spiritualism, or even nothing, to your rapidly wan- 
ing system of bloodshed, poisoning, blistering, freezing, and starving, for 
the treatment of disease. Good bye, sir. 

The minor "sects," the skin doctors, the sour and sweet men, the elec- 
tricians, the chromo-thermalists, the molasses and paregoric men, and the 
dealers in cream of tartar and rock candy, having stood in the ante room 
for admission, discouraged by the reception of the more respectable sects, 
turn their backs upon " our hospital," satisfied that they would fare no 
better. 

Disgusted with this total disregard of the professions of the introduc- 
tory address, the rejected patients retire from the hospital and complain 
to the leaders of their several sects, who immediately assemble for consul- 
tation on the proper course of procedure. Though differing from each 
other in many respects, in principles and practices, they agree with each 
other in this, that Dr. Wright & Co. should be held to their promise to 
make the hospital a public blessing — by tolerating all opinions and test- 
ing all means of practice in the treatment of disease. 

They, therefore, unanimously agree to authorize the "Prince of 
Quacks " tQ issue a quo warranto to the " medical staff," and bring them 
before Judge Common Sense, to give the reasons why they reject from 
the benefits of the hospital, full one-half of the citizens of Cincinnati 
who prefer the practice of any other sect to that of theirs. 

The court is convened, and the prosecuting attorney commences : 

Dr. Wright, please state to the court what there is in the princi- 
ples of your system that justifies you in proclaiming it as the only true 
science of medicine, and shutting out all others from the hospital ; and 
why you do not exhibit and explain these principles to the satisfaction 
of the community, and the conviction of error in the sects which you so 
seriously reprobate. 

Dr. Wright — Our principles are those that have been entertained 
by the whole medical profession for the last four thousand years, and, 
therefore, must be well established. To condescend to argue about 
them with quacks and ignoramuses, or to undertake to make the com- 
mon people understand them, would lessen the dignity of the regular and 
time-honored profession, raise to too great consequence these same quacks 
and ignoramuses, and induce many simple but ignorant patients to trust 
to their care the treatment of their cases, at the risk of the sacrifice of 
health and life. 
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Prince of Q. — But, Doctor, you ought to know that neither the length 
of time that a proposition is believed, nor the number of persons who 
believe it, is any demonstration of its truth. You should know, also, 
that the most distinguished members of your own sect in all time have 
declared that there is no truth in its principles. You ought to know, 
1st That physiology, not pathology, is the rule of life and health. 
2d. That its laws should constitute the theories or principles of medi- 
cine, and that all its practices should tend to bring the human system to 
obedience to these laws and to sustain it there. 

THE TRUE SCIENCE OP MEDICINE— PHYSIO-MEDICAL 

In all true science, there are certain propositions which are regarded 
as established principles or immutable laws, by the study and observance 
of which the known can be made available in practice, and the unknown 
can be discovered, and made elements of " progress." 

Thus, the mathematician has so discovered proportions and their rela- 
tions that, if he has only two parts of a series given him, he can use them, 
systematically, to infallibly discover the third. He needs only the direc- 
tion of two converging lines to find out where they will coincide, or meet. 

From the observation of past eclipses, and the times that elapsed be- 
tween them, the astronomer can tell the hour, minute, and second when 
they will return, and just what part of the bodies and how much will be 
obscured. From his observations of the uniformity of the structure of the 
earth's crust, and of the dip of its strata in one place, the geologist can tell 
you what minerals you can find at a distance from you, and how deep 
you must dig for them. 

From his acquaintance with the elements of nature, and their affinities 
and incompatibilities, the chemist can tell you where there is safety and 
where there is danger of explosions and destructions, and can secure the 
one or avoid the other at his pleasure. All he wants he finds in the 
proper elements, aqd the tools to work with. The botanist has learned 
fixed principles in vegetation by which, from the sight of the structure 
and development of one plant, he can discover the development and re- 
sults in another of similar elements, and can reproduce and vary them 
almost ad infinitum, as does the horticulturist in his garden and green- 
house. 

The zoologist, by the same observations and experiments, has learned 
the nature and character of the different species of animals, and how to 
modify and beautify the breeds, and make them hardier, more useful, and 
longer lived. 

Of all the structures that God created, man is the most systematic, sci- 
entific, beautiful, and perfect ; and there is no other the laws of whose 
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structure are so simple, so easily learned and obeyed, or the knowledge 
of which is so profitable to him who regards them. 

His frame is built up and sustained by the circulation of the blood, 
which is produced by the action of the vital force through nerves and 
blood-vessels and their dependents; and that action is as definite and uni- 
form as chemical action, and not more likely to be disturbed. 

The conditions required by the vital force are precisely those demanded 
by chemical affinity. Pure white marble is made only of pure oxide of 
calcium and carbonic acid. Any other ingredients mingled with these 
modify it, reduce the fineness and hardness of its texture, and render it 
less fit for the purposes of statuary, and more liable to decomposition. 
Thus the clay mixed with the marble of our hills renders it all blue, and 
the mud in the clay intervenes between even the clay and the marble, and, 
having no affinity for either, forms itself into layers in strata, and fills in 
upright seams the spaces left by contraction of the elements in forming 
the marble, as the mud dries and leaves seams in the bed of a pond, and 
thus prevents the structure of extensive cakes of rock. 

Just so in the human body. If the vital force is supplied with noth- 
ing but the organic elements proper for its construction, and these in the 
purest state and sufficient quantity, at proper times, and in proper circum- 
stances, that force will build up a perfect constitution, suited to all the 
purposes of humanity. But, if bad materials are furnished, the same, 
force will do with them the best it can, and make a Hue constitution. It 
will make the bones, but they will be soft and sickly, or brittle. It will 
make blood-vessels that will send the scrofulous materials into the dense 
glands from which the fine and slow circulation is unable to expel it ; and 
so on, requiring extra labor to contend with it, till the tissues are worn 
out prematurely, and the vital force gives up the painful contest. 

Still, the laws of life, like those of chemistry, are immutable. The ac- 
tion of the nerves and the circulation of the blood, the secretions and the 
excretions, are uniform, and tend to the same end. Chey are arrested or 
deranged only by the opposition of internal or external causes inharmonious 
with vitality. This vitality is sustained by the action of the laws which 
constitute the basis of the whole science of life. I said these laws are few, 
simple, and easily learned and obeyed. I state them in the following 
plain language : 

PROPOSITIONS. 

1st. A human body, built up and sustained by the proper constituents 
of its various organs uncontaminated by any thing else, or any unfavor- 
able circumstances, is a good and healthy constitution. 

2d. That condition of this body in which all its organs are able to 
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perform, freely and fully, all their proper functions, is a state of health. 
It is manifested by a full and free circulation and nervous action. 

3d. The inability of any organ to perform fully and freely, all its 
proper functions, is disease. 

4th. This inability, though a unit in itself as inability, may consist in 
either a too great relaxation or a too great tension, or a partial paralysis 
or a partial lesion of an organ. 

5th. These conditions may be produced by an infinite number and va- 
riety of agents, conditions, or exposures, which are properly termed causes 
of disease; but, in all the cases, the results are the one same inability 
of the diseased organs to perform their natural offices, and this disease 
must be cured by removing the obstruction and restoring vitality to the 
tissues. These principles constitute the science of Medicine, and the best 
means and processes of illustrating them, constitute "The Divine art of 
healing. " 

Now, Dr. Wright, let us carefully, candidly, and honestly examine 
your system of principles and practice, and contrast them with what you 
so politely, though darkly, alluded to in your statement of the doctrines 
of "heat life and cold death," and the practice of "putting a stationary 
engine in the stomach, and keeping it well supplied with cayenne pepper." 
We have no more need than disposition to descend to your undignified 
course of misrepresentation, denunciation, and ridicule ; a calm and fair 
exhibition of your principles and practices, and the legitimate use of in- 
exorable logic, will do the work to the full satisfaction of every person en- 
dowed with common sense, and diligent and honest in exertions to obtain 
the truth, if not to those whose minds have been so long involved in error 
as to have lost the power to act aright when extricated. 

What, then, are the principles of the allopathic practice, that of the 
" competent and conscientious medical staff," of which you, Doctor, were 
the spokesman ? I quote them from what you call your best authorities. 
First— 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ALLOPATHY. 

"The doctrines of fever," says Professor Gregory, "are of paramount 
importance. They constitute, with great 'propriety, the foundation of all 
pathological reasoning." Practice, vol. i, p. 44. (Curtis' Crit. No. 28.) 

He sustains this assertion by a statement of the fact that, 

" Fever is that by the presence or absence of which all his (the physi- 
cian's) views of treatment must be regulated — whose rise, progress, and 
termination he always watches with the closest attention. He must always 
be prepared to expect its occurrence." (Crit. 38.) 

Prof. John Thomson, successor to the celebrated surgeon, John Hun- 
2 
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ter, said (p. 32) : "It has long been acknowledged in the schools of medi- 
cine, that the formation of a rational education in physic must be laid 
in a minute and accurate acquaintance with the appearances and treat- 
ment of the different hinds of fever. But that the knowledge of the 
phenomena of inflammation is not less extensive in its application to 
practice, nor less necessary to the acquirement of proper education in 
the art or science of surgery, seems to be only beginning to be perceived 
by medical men. It is not Only one of the most distinct in its forms, and 
important in its consequences, but it is also by far the most frequent in 
its occurrence. Indeed, there are no external injuries of which inflam- 
mation is not the almost immediate effect, and few, if any, local diseases 
of which it is not, in some degree or other, to be regarded as a concom- 
itant, cause, symptom, or consequence." 

"The late Dr. Hunter spent upward of thirty years in the investiga- 
tion of this subject, and the grand results of his labors have been be- 
queathed to posterity in his 'Treatise on Inflammation,' a work which, 
by establishing the pathology of surgery upon the solid basis of observa- 
tion, experiment, and accurate analysis, forms a new era in the history 
of this art." (Crit. 30.) 

Prof. Watson says (p. 94, Crit. 31) : " Inflammation must needs oc- 
cupy a large share of the attention of both the surgeon and the physician. 
In nine cases out of ten the first question which either of them asks him- 
self, when summoned to the patient, id, Have I to deal with inflammation 
here? It is continually the object of his treatment and watchful care." 

Prof. Paine, of the New York University, says (Inst. 464, Crit. 32) : 
w The most important principles in medicine are those which especially 
relate to inflammation and fever." 

Prof. Marshall Hall says: " The doctrine of inflammation is the most 
important in the theory of medicine and surgery." (Crit 29.) 

Profs. Clutterbuck (Crit. 33), Southwood Smith (34), Thacher (36), 
John Forbes (18), Eberle, Chapman, and Jackson — the whole Allopathic 
Faculty, concur in these statements of the principles of medicine. 

Profs. Bigelow and Holmes, of Harvard University, say, in their 
edition of Marshall Hall, " Whoever would be intimately acquainted 
with inflammation and fever must give his days and nights to the study 
of Hunter and John Thomson." 

In all these extracts, so far, as Dr. Harrison said of mercury, " I do 
but express the united sentiment of the whole (Allopathic) profession." 
Dr. Wright dares not deny it. 

Now, let us see what these same men say about their accurate knowl- 
edge of the origin, the nature, the operations, or the effects of fever or in- 
flamniation. 
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1. Gregory (35) : " Fever has proved a fertile theme on which the in- 
genuity of physicians of all ages has been exerted * * * yet there is no 
one 8ubjectan the whole circle of medical science that still involves so 
many disputed points/ 9 " It has been a favorite topic of inquiry among 
all writers on fever, What is its nature ? In what particular state of the 
fluids or the solids does it consist? The subject has been prosecuted 
with great diligence, but the result is very unsatisfactory. All their 
theories are open to many and strong objections. The pathology of 
fever is so obscure that it affords little help in determining the plan of 
treatment." (P. 35, Or eg. Practice.} 

Thacher. Says the venerable Thacher: "Notwithstanding the great 
prevalence of fever in all ages and climates, and the universal attention 
it has excited among medical observers, it still remains a subject of 
much discussion, and its essential nature or the proximate cause of its 
symptoms is still a problem in medical science. Numerous hypotheses or 
opinions, respecting the true nature and cause of inflammation, have for 
ages been advanced, and, for a time, sustained ; but, even at the present 
day, the various doctrines appear to be altogether problematical." [Pro- 
posed, but not demonstrated.] (JPrac. p. 279.) 

Prof. Eberle said: "The history of Practical Medicine consists of 
little else than a review of the doctrines that have risen and sunk again 
concerning the nature and treatment of fever. In this department observ- 
ation and research have been most industrious in accumulating materials, 
and hypothesis has luxuriated in her wildest exuberance." (Crit 37.) 

Dunglison says (Crit. 38) : " The greatest diversity of opinion has 
prevailed in regard to the theory of fever." 

Prof. BarUett, of New York, says : " The word fever, when used, as 
it commonly is, to designate a disease, has no intelligible signification. 
It is wholly a creature of the fancy — the offspring of a false generaliza- 
tion and of a spurious philosophy. What, then, can its theory be, but 
the shadow of a shade? " (BarUett on Fevers, p. 161, Crit 38.) 

Dr. Southwood Smith was appointed successor to the celebrated Dr. 
Armstrong, in the London Fever Hospital. In his work on Fevers he 
says, p. 1 : " Among the objects contemplated in the establishment of 
this institution, two things were conceived to be of paramount impor- 
tance; first, the accumulation of facts, by which the true nature of fever 
might be more certainly ascertained ; and, secondly, the cautious trial of 
remedies by which a more sure and successful mode of treating this fatal 
disease might be discovered." And yet, 

Prof. Bartlett, of New York, says: "The materials for a true descrip- 
tion of the most common form of fever, are not yet accumulated!" 
When wiU they be? 
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Now, though " the whole profession " candidly confess that they know 
nothing certain of the cause, the seats, the operations, or the effects of 
fever or inflammation, or whether they are the same or different affec- 
tions, tfiey have all united to call them disease, and to treat them with 
all the means and processes which their observations and experiments 
have proved to be the most effectual to subdue them, though they know 
and teach that these means and processes are directly calculated to de- 
stroy the health and life of their patients. 

Prof. Paine says (Grit 41) : " Inflammation and fever have generally 
been regarded as one disease ; and they who have regarded them as dis- 
tinct affections, have offered no analysis by which their individuality may 
be established, and by which each complaint may be readily distinguished 
in practice. Important evils to the sick are therefore in constant progress, 
from this source alone." 

We see, then, that, though Allopathists know nothing of the nature of 
either fever or inflammation, or whether they are one or two, they have 
resolved, as already stated, to consider them both diseases, and to direct all 
their practice to subdue them. Thus, Gregory calls fever the disease 
which destroys nine-tenths of all that die of any disease. South Smith 
calls it "this fatal disease ;" all call it disease, and so of inflammation, 
which they are not able io distinguish from it 

Marshall Hall, Bigelow and Holmes, Watson and Paine, state them 
thus (Crit 41): 

" Inflammation and fever are the two orders of disease which make up 
the great amount of human maladies, and form the grand outlet of life." 
"The few diseases which do not fall under one or the other of the fore- 
going denominations, are least important in a practical sense, and least 
understood in their pathology." (Inst. 464.) — Less understood than those 
that are ^not understood at all. How much is that ? 

So much for the definitions of the principles of Dr. Wright's system of 
medicine. What opinion have the most learned Allopathists of its char- 
acter as a science t Bichat, a distinguished French Anatomist, says 
(Grit. 4): "Medicine is an incoherent assemblage of incoherent ideas, 
and is, perhaps, of all the physiological sciences, that which best shows 
the caprice of the human mind. It is not a science for a methodical 
mind. It is a shapeless assemblage of inaccurate ideas, of observations 
often puerile, of deceptive remedies, and of formula as fantastically con- 
ceived as they are tediously arranged." — Anat., vol. i, p. 17. Crit. 41. 

Prof. Abererombie called it " the science of guessing." 

Prof. Jacob Bigelow called it " an ineffectual speculation." — (Crit 5.) 

Prof. N. Chapman called it a collection of " hypotheses," containing " so 
much absurdity, contradiction, and falsehood," that " to harmonize the 
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contrarieties of its doctrines, is a task as impracticable as to arrange the 
fleeting vapors around us, or to reconcile the fixed and- repulsive antip- 
athies of nature. " (Crit 9.) 

In a lecture before "The Massachusetts Medical Society," as learned a 
body as Allopathy can boast of, Dr. L. M. "Whiting said : " The very 
principles on which the most of what are called the theories involving 
medical questions have been based, were never established. They are and 
always were false, and, consequently, the superstructures built upon them 
[the books of Theory and Practice] were as baseless as the fabric of a 
vision/' " Speculation has been the garb in which medicine has been 
arrayed from that remote period when it was rocked in the cradle of its 
infancy, by the Egyptian priesthood, down to the present day. System 
after system has arisen, flourished, fallen, and been forgotten, in rapid 
and melancholy succession, till the whole field is strewed with the dis- 
jointed materials in perfect chaos, and among the rubbish the philosophic 
mind may search for ages without being able to glean from it hardly one 
solitary, well established fact." " That enormous mass of matter which 
has been time out of mind accumulating, is, in fact, nothing but hypothe- 
sis piled on hypothesis. Who among us would not rejoice to see it all 
swept away with the besom of destruction ? " 

Is it wonderful, then, that almost every original thinker among medical 
men, should have rejected these accumulations of hypothesis piled on 
hypothesis, and added another to the worthless pile? that Dr. Bush 
should have said, " Those physicians generally become the most successful 
in practice, who soonest emancipate themselves from the tyranny of the 
schools of physic," and that the want of success was owing to two things, 
their ignorance of disease and of a suitable remedy ? or that the great 
John Forbes should say, that the sick would be far better off without the 
interference of Allopathy, than with it? 

BUT WHAT OP THE ALLOPATHIC PRACTICE? 

Having determined that inflammation and fever are disease, the whole 
profession have observed and experimented for ages to find out the* most 
effective means and processes to subdue them, and here they have been 
eminently successful. As the circulation of the blood causes all fever and 
inflammation, and the action of the nerves causes irritation, neuralgia and 
delirium, it is logically correct that, if you take away the blood with the 
lancet, cups, and leeches, you will subdue the arterial action ; and if you 
paralyze the nerves with narcotics you will relieve the irritation and pain 
and put a veto on delirium. All the failures of success here must arise 
from the simple neglect to do and give enough. If you do give enough, 
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and the patient still dies, you are satisfied that you have followed the 
teachings of your science, to the best of your ability ; and you have 
secured, from ignorant legislators — criminal legislators — the passage of a 
law that secures you from even censure, for the performance of an act 
which, by another law of the same wise and humane body, would suspend 
your poor patient from the gallows! 

Allopathists have observed also that mercury excites the action of the 
salivary and other glands, to efforts to wash it from the system, and hence 
they have concluded that it is the great promoter of all the secretions, 
some of which they have observed are deficient in every case of disease. 
They have also seen it arrest the process of healing, and hence they prize 
it as " an invaluable adjunct to the lancet in," as Prof. Geo. McClellan 
said, " bridling adhesive inflammation." Thus they have adopted a trio 
of remedies (?) the lancet, opium, and mercury, with which they expect to 
" break the force of all acute disease," that is, nervous derangements, 
fevers, and inflammations. 

But let us quote their own words. 

Of the lancet, Marshall Hall says: "Among the most important 
remedies, blood-letting ranks pre-eminently as the first." (Crit. 50.) 
Clutterbuck says: " Blood-letting unquestionably is the best, because the 
most effective remedy we possess, in the treatment of idiopathic fever, as 
in inflammation in general." Prof. Paine says (Crit. 50) : " Blood-letting 
is known to be the most efficient remedy, in all forms of fever, and in all 
the active inflammations of the internal viscera." 

Prof. Morehead said: "In the whole range of medical science, there 
id probably no other truth better ascertained, or of greater value, than 
this, that for inflammation, seated in the serous tissues [the pia mater, 
pleura, pericardium, peritoneum, and the linings of all the muscles, ten- 
dons and joints, as in rheumatism], or in the parenchymatous portion 
of any of the organs contained in the three great cavities [skull, chest, 
and abdomen], free and energetic blood-letting is entitled emphatically to 
the name of the remedy; and all other remedial means are to be regarded 
as but subordinate and auxiliary to it." "Under these conditions of 
disease, no substitute can be found or admitted for it." — Eberle's Quarterly 
Journal, June, 1837, p. 24. 

Prof. Payne says (Commentaries, vol. ii, p. 326) : " England has not 
yet abandoned the lancet, and here in America it is, as ever, the anchor 
of hope in inflammations and congestive fevers." 

All this praise is given to blood-letting only "when used judiciously." 

What, therefore, was necessary or suitable to cure a fever in Adam, 
must be equally demanded and proper to cure the same thing in Prof. 
Wright and myself. 
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BLOOD-LETTING MISCHIEVOUS. 

When not wed judiciously, Hunter says: "It is one of the greatest 
weakeners, as we can kill thereby/' 

Salmon says its advocates " daily sacrifice hundreds to its omnipotence, 
who fall before its fury like the children who of old were sacrificed to 
Moloch," etc. (57 Crit.) 

Kobinson says: "During the course of a hundred years after the 
practice of blood-letting was introduced by Sydenham, more died of the 
lancet alone than all who perished in war." (Crit 58.) 

Prof. Morehead said : "A resort to the lancet is, of all remedial means, 
that which most requires caution, thorough consideration, and anxious 
circumspection," for, "if not employed with a judicious adaptation to the 
cases in which it is used, it deserves to be viewed with somewhat of the 
abhorrence that attaches to the knife of the murderer." 

But how shall we know when to judiciously use it? Thacher says 
(Crit. 68) : "We have no infallible index to direct us. It is impossible, 
from the state of the circulation in fever, to point to any criterion for the 
employment of the lancet. The result is often very different in cases 
seemingly analogous. A precipitate decision is fraught with danger, and 
a mistake may be certain death." Dewees says the same. 

Mcintosh says: "Some patients are bled who do not require it, and 
the consequences are injurious. Others are bled who can not bear it, 
and the result is fatal." (Page 590.) " No physician, however wise and 
experienced, can tell what quantity of blood ought to be taken in any 
given case." (418.) 

Yet our physicians often direct an ignorant " bleeder " to take four, 
six, or even eight ounces of blood from a patient, and leave him to his 
fate! 

Prof. Morehead says : " Every body has heard of practitioners with 
whom, in every case for which they did not know exactly what ought to be 
done, it was a settled rule of practice to make trial of the lancet." " So, 
often, likewise, have I heard it said, even of physicians counted eminent in 
their profession, that, to prevent them from dying, they bled them to 
death — and I fear that such charges have their foundations in truth." 
(Crit. 70.) 

Perhaps Dr. Wright will say that he seldom bleeds a patient now. 
Then he refrains from using the most efficient means his system knows 
for the cure of all acute disease, and is very culpable for losing any case 
to which he does not apply it. — (Morehead.) But why not bleed ? Has 
the circulation of the blood changed? Has it found out any new method 
for removing obstacles to its freedom? I think not. 
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NEUROSES. 

Intimately connected with fever and inflammation, is high nervous ex- 
citement or severe derangement, called neurosis, pain, delirium, etc., 
which also being called diseases, must be subdued. Allopathic observa- 
tion and experiment have established, beyond a question, that narcotic 
agents will put at rest these irregular agitations; and, among this class 
of remedies (?) opium stands " pre-eminent" 

"Pre-eminently endowed," said Professor J. P. Harrison, "with the 
most diversified therapeutic powers, and more extensively employed in its 
various preparations than any other single article of the materia medica, 
this great drug requires at our hands a careful and extended inquiry into 
its preparations, compositions, modes of administration, practical uses, 
and morbid effects." (Crit. 71, Ther., vol. ii, p. 530.) Of its constitu- 
ents, morphia is the only one employed to any extent in the practice of 
medicine. This, he says elsewhere, " is the magnum Dei Donum [the 
great gift of God], for the relief of a great portion of the maladies of 
man." 

" For seven different purposes, this important and valuable drug is in 
daily, hourly use. 1st, as a stimulant; 2d, as a narcotic; 3d, as an as- 
tringent; 4th, as a diaphoretic ; 5th, as an antispasmodic; 6th, as an anti- 
periodic ; and 7th, as a modifier of other remedies." (Vol. ii, p. 534.) 
In his first vol. Prof. H. said there are but four indications to be ful- 
filled in the treatment of disease, and here are seven to be fulfilled by one 
article, opium! and those, too, diametrically opposite to each other, as, 
stimulant and narcotic; astringent and antispasmodic! — a wonderfully 
accommodating article to fulfill all the indications of disease ! 

OPIUM AS A POISON. 

But let us see what other characters are given to this "magnum Dei 
Donum" 

Prof. Harrison says : " He has known but the twentieth part of a grain 
of opium to induce fits in a child. An infant three days old got, by 
mistake, two and a half drops of laudanum, and died in twenty-four 
hours. Three drops to a stout child fourteen months old, was followed 
by convulsions, and death in six hours. Another child of nine months, 
died in nine hours after taking four drops. The pernicious custom of 
many nurses of giving infants laudanum to stop their cries at night, can 
not be too severely reprehended." — (Crit. 74, p. 31.) 

Who but the doctors taught them this custom ? Prof. H. still further 
condemns this Dei Donum, as follows: "It produces convulsions ; stupifies 
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for awhile and forces unnatural sleep ; it enhances nervousness ; renders 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels incurably worse. It is contrary 
to nature. It lays the foundation for head complaints, such as convul- 
sions, inflammations, and dropsy of the brain. It produces a permanent 
ill condition of the nervous system, that never, through life, is entirely 
got rid of, by the most strenuous exertions. It produces insanity, and 
induces summer complaint," etc. 

Dr. Eberle condemns opium in terms equally severe. He says : " In- 
numerable infants are irretrievably ruined by its popular nostrums." 
Profs. Gallup, Johnson, and Dx. Kankin, are even more severe against 
opium than Prof. Harrison. Kankin reports the death of a child from 
sucking unripe poppy heads. Such is the character of the chief article 
in all the allopathic anodynes, cough syrups, soothing cordials, etc. 

MERCURY. 

One more article completes the trio of allopathic remedies for fever and 
inflammation, " the two orders of disease that make up the great amount 
of human maladies and form the grand outlet of life." (Crit 41.) 

" Of all the remedies, which chemical science has conferred on the art 
of healing," says Prof. Harrison, " there stands no single article so pre- 
eminently endowed with a diversified capability of curing disease, as 
calomel." (Crit. 78.) When we declare its powers unique and unrivaled, 
we only embody the general testimony of the profession in its favor. 
Mercury is the great anti-febrile, anti-inflammatory alterant of the 
materia medica. (Crit 78, 81.) In this praise of mercury, "as a medi- 
cine," agree Chapman, McClellan, Marshall Hall, Watson, Bigelow, 
Holmes, Paine, Hooper, Miller, etc. 

But what do these same men say of it " as a poison ! " producing what 
they call "pathological effects." Let Prof. Harrison begin the condemna- 
tion. "It bridles adhesive inflammation," that is, prevents the process 
of healing ! " It certainly alters the red globules of the blood. It prevents 
the effusion of coagulable lymph [healing fluid]. It promotes scrofula 
and glandular diseases. It is a powerful depressor of the energies of life. 
It subverts nature, demolishes the very pillars of health. It is found in 
the bones, the brain, and the nerves. It produces ulcerations of the 
throat, the lips, and the cheeks, and destroys the teeth and the jaws, and 
leaves often paralysis, epilepsy, or apoplexy." What a glorious medicine! 
Prof. Graham, of Glasgow, gives a terrible description of its injurious 
effects, and says, giving it for the cure of chronic disease is a barbarous 
practice, the inconsistency, folly, and injury of which no words can suffi- 
ciently describe. (Crit 119, 137, 138, 139, 141, 142 to 151.) 
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Thus we see, that the principal agents of the Allopathic system, are 
deadly hostile to life. Hooper says: "All our best remedies are virulent 
poisons." 

The whole theory, then, directs "the medical staff of our hospital," to 
apply 'to the sick what is calculated the most certainly to kill the most 
healthy. It is blood-letting, blistering, poisoning, starving, and freezing, 
from which the poor wretches who escape alive, may thank their fortunate 
constitutions if they do not, as Dr. Good says, drag "out, thereafter, a 
miserable existence in extreme debility and emaciation, with stiff, incur- 
vated limbs, a total loss of teeth and appetite, till death, with a friendly 
stroke, puts a period to their sufferings." (Crit. 115.) 

In the light of these facts and arguments, we see what the great Aber- 
crombie could not understand, i. e., why, when the physician gives a 
medicine (poison), he can not foretell " whether it will act according to 
his wishes or not at all, or against his wishes, with dangerous and fatal 
violence " — why " he can not act upon experience as in the other depart- 
ments of science." (Crit 19, 26.) 

If, in extinguishing vitality, it happens to leave enough to react and 
cast off both the disease and the poison, it acts according to their wishes; 
if there is not vitality enough to absorb and use it, it does not act at all ! 
if it is too much for the vitality remaining, " it acts against their wishes 
with dangerous and fatal violence." 

We see abundant reason why it should be said of the Allopathic Prac- 
tice, by 

Abercrombie. " It is fraught with the highest degree of uncertainty " — 
a "striking with a club in the dark." 

By John Forbes. " Worse than none." 

By Waterhouse. "Learned quackery." 

By Bigelow. "An ineffectual speculation." 

By Whiting. A " shooting at random." 

By Chapman. A "resemblance to the blind gropings of Homer's 
cyclops round his cave," and the production of the favorite and much- 
practiced process of salivation, "horrid, unwarrantable, murderous quack- 
ery" (Crit. 142); and, 

By Bush. "Dissections daily convince us of our ignorance of disease, 
and cause us to blush at our prescriptions. What mischiefs have we 
done under the belief of false facts and false theories? We have assisted 
in multiplying diseases ; — we have done more. We have increased their 
mortality. Our want of success is owing to two causes : our ignorance 
of disease, and of a suitable remedy. " (Crit. 26.) 

Friends, unless all the pretensions of Allopathists to the antiquity and 
scientific character of their system, and their strict adherence to it, are 
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false and deceptive, this "horrid, unwarrantable, murderous quackery' 9 is 
practiced in Our Hospital today! 

When walking through its delightful apartments, on the day of the 
opening, one of our most intelligent and justly popular citizens remarked 
to me, "This is a splendid affair; but neither you nor I will derive any 
benefit from it." Knowing that he had contributed much, in money and 
influence, to its erection, I replied, Why not? You are encouragiug the 
opening ! " Yes ; but I am a Homeopathist ! " Ah ! said I, rejected because 
you will not take poison enough to kill you ! * How long shall it be that 
more than one-half of our citizens shall be excluded from a public char- 
ity provided by the whole, and the few that, for want of the means of 
cojnfort at home, must be subjected to the most horrid, unwarrantable, 
murderous quackery ever devised by man ! 

BECAPITULATION. 



THE ALLOPATHIC SYSTEM. 
DOCTRINES. 

1. Irritation, fever, and inflammation 
are disease. 

2. They consist in irregular or excess- 
ive actions of the nerves, the muscles, 
the blood-vessels, or the general tissues. 

8. These actions must be directly sub- 
dued by the use of agents that have an 
inherent tendency to subdue them. 

4. These agents are narcotics, lancets, 
mercury, and the like. 

5. All agents that excite this irregu- 
lar or excessive action act as poisons. 
Those that will do it in the smallest 
quantities are the best medicines. 

6. Every thing is a poison when in- 
judiciously administered ; and every ir- 
ritant may be made a medicine by judi- 
cious* application. 

Principal Remedies. 

Opium, lancet, mercury, lead, anti- 
mony, arsenic, digitalis, veratrum, rhus 
toxicodendron, strychnine, belladonna, 
prussic acid, alcohol, cayenne! spear- 
mint 1 etc., etc. 



THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
PRINCIPLES. 

1. Irritation, fever, and inflammation 
are manifestations of vital efforts to 
prevent disease, or to remove it and its 
causes and consequences. 

2. They exist in all the over-exerted 
tissues, but manifest themselves the 
most prominently in the nerves and 
blood-vessels and their dependents. 

3. They should be always aided in 
those efforts by innocent means. 

4. The remedies are lobelia, cayenne, 
the vapor bath and the like; that is, 
agents that produce the same effects that 
these tend to produce. 

5. Those that will do this in the best 
manner, when given in the smallest 
quantities, are the best medicines. 

6. No use or abuse of any thing can 
change its natural properties or mode 
of action. 

Poisons are always poisons, and med- 
icines are always medicines, no matter 
in what quantities, under what circum- 
stances, or by whom administered. 



* This was no other than " the Honorable citizen " to whom Prof. Wright alluded, 
and whose address at the laying of the foundation-stone he so cordially approved. 
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Whatever Allopathists may say about the necessity of a multitude of 
remedies, their available agents are as limited as ours. 

We, Physio-Medicalists, are often accused of " curing all diseases with 
one remedy," and yet of " killing our patients with lobelia, the vapor 
bath and cayenne pepper." As our Allopathic Mends can not, with 
any good grace, require us to explain any inconsistencies, contradictions, 
or absurdities in medicine, we might, without harm to our discussion, 
take no notice of this ; but, as we write for the benefit of sensible and 
reasoning people, we will say that we cure our patients with the most 
innocent and effective means within our reach — of which there are hun- 
dreds every- where ; while, rejecting every agent that tends to destroy 
life, we kill none. 

But suppose we confined our treatment to the use of "lobelia, steam, 
and cayenne pepper," we shall prove, from their own testimony, that 
each and every one of these has cured many a miserable sufferer, on 
whom they had spent all their resources, and exhausted all their skill 
in vain. 

But why should we not cure all diseases with these three agents? 
Lobelia loosens all the tissues and equalizes the circulation ; steam opens 
the pores and lets out all morbific matter, and it and cayenne pepper 
warm up the system and set all the organs in motion; while no one 
of them can be compared to the lancet, which Professor Morehead 
called "the knife of the murderer; " nor t6 mercury, which Professor 
Harrison said " demolishes the very pillars of health," and Professor 
McClellan called "a Goliath to destroy;" nor to opium, which Professor 
Johnson said, is " as deceptive as the serpent of Eden, and too often 
equally fatal." What more do we want than these three operations — 
relaxation, stimulation, and toning — to cure all diseases — to remove all 
obstructions, and tone up the organs? Let us see if our Allopathic 
friends do not sustain us here also* 

Professor Paine, of the University of New York, says: "Inflamma- 
tion and fever are the two orders of disease that make up the great 
amount of human maladies, and form the grand outlet of life;" "and 
they who have regarded them as distinct affections have offered no analy- 
sis by which their individuality may be established." (Crit. 41.) 

What have we here but the unity of disease? And what is this unity 
but a most fetal error — one on which the whole system of bloodshed and 
poisoning is based ? 

Now, let us see what are the means with which Allopathy teaches us 
to cure this " all diseases " — inflammation and fever. 

Professor Paine says: "Blood-letting ranks pre-eminently the first. " 
(Crit. 50.) " It is the proper mode of depletion in all forms of fever, 
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and in all the active inflammations of the internal viscera." (Crit. 52.) 
"It is the anchor of hope in inflammations and congestive fevers." 
(Crit 54.) 

Clutterbuck says : " Blood-letting unquestionably is the best, because 
the most effective remedy we possess, in the treatment of idiopathic fever, 
as in inflammations in general." (Crit. 51.) 

Professor Morehead, late of the Ohio Medical College, said: "In the 
whole range of medical science, there is probably no other truth better 
ascertained, or of greater value than this, that, for inflammation seated 
in the serous tissues, or in the parenchymatous portion of any of the 
organs contained in the three great cavities [the brain, the chest, and the 
abdomen], free and energetic blood-letting is entitled, emphatically, to 
the name of the remedy; and all other remedial means are to be regarded 
as but subordinate and auxiliary to it. Under the conditions for which 
it is remedial, no substitute can be found or admitted for it." (Crit. 53.) 

This is the Allopathic lobelia. Now for the alterative — Mercury. 
Professor Harrison said : " Of all the remedies which chemical science 
has conferred upon the art of healing, there stands no single article so 
pre-eminently endowed with a diversified capability of curing diseases as 
calomel When we declare that its powers are unique, unrivaled, we only 
embody the general testimony of the Profession in its favor. Mercury is 
the great anti-inflammatory, anti-febrile alterant of the Materia Medica." 
(Crit. 78.) 

Professor Geo. McClellan said: "As an adjuvant to blood-letting, 
mercury is considered the most powerful of the antiphlogistics. It is al- 
most universally depended upon, in this country, for removing the de- 
rangements of organization which active inflammation may have pro- 
duced" in the tissues of the body." (Crit. 80.) 

Hooper says: "There is scarcely a disease in which mercury, in some 
of its preparations, is not exhibited." (Crit. 83.) 

Armstrong says: "Bleeding is the right arm and mercury the left arm 
of medicine." (Crit. 82.) 

This is the vapor bath of Allopathy. 

OPIUM. 

As cayenne is used in the practice of curing disease, to raise excitement 
in the system, so opium is used in the practice of making disease, to aUay 
all excitement. 

Professor Harrison says: "Pre-eminently endowed with the most di- 
versified therapeutic [curative] powers, and more extensively employed 
than any other single article of the Materia Medica [the same thing that 
he said of mercury], this great drug requires, at our hands, a careful 
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and extended inquiry into its preparation, composition, modes of admin- 
istration, practical uses," etc. (Crit. 71.) "Its constituents are mor- 
phia, narcotina, ,, etc. " Morphia is the most employed in the practice of 
medicine. " (Crit. 72.) "For seven separate purposes this important 
and valuable drug is in daily, hourly use: 1, as a stimulant; 2, as a 
narcotic;. 3, as an astringent; 4, as a diaphoretic; 5, as an antispas- 
modic; 6, as an antiperiodic; 7, as a modifier of other remedies." 
(Crit. 73.) 

The Professor had said, in his first volume: "There are only four 
indications to be fulfilled in the treatment of disease." He has here 
named but seven of the four. On this we are silent, as on the question 
,how he reconciles the first with the second, and the third with the fifth 
of the above uses of opium ; because, he elsewhere tells us, " we do not 
reason in medicine as we do on other subjects." 

Here are the three prominent Allopathic disease-producing agents — 
the lancet, mercury, and opium — that are opposed to three prominent 
disease-curm^ agents of the Physio-Medical school. If we can be accused 
of "curing all diseases with one remedy," our Allopathic friends are "in 
the same condemnation," with this important difference, that all our rem- 
edies tend to cure the patient, while all theirs " coincide with the causes 
of disease" — Hildreth; "Substitute another in their stead" — Dispensa- 
tory; " Operate upon the same principle as the remote causes of disease " — 
Paine; "Are active poisons" — Hooper; "Powerful depressors of the 
energies of life " — Harrison ; " Produce worse diseases than they are given 
to cure" — Reese; "Destroy more lives than the sword, pestilence, and 
famine" — Robinson. Yet what are called "intelligent people," even 
those of the learned professions, are so stupid and enslaved that they re- 
fuse to look to their paramount interests of health and life, and fly, when 
afflicted, to the deceptive glare of Allopathic pretensions, pomp, and 
4 fashion, and, like the silly miller to the candle, burn off their wings, fall, 
and return, again and again, till, as Dr. Good says, " re-active power 
no longer remains, and they give up the ghost to the treatment instead 
of the disease." (Crit. 67.) 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

Some of our readers may think that we quote, from Allopathic authors, 
more than is necessary, on fever, inflammation, lancets, opium, and mer- 
cury ; or that we repeat too often what we have quoted before. These 
will please be assured that the discussion of these subjects occupies the 
chief attention of Allopathic Professors of the theory and practice of 
medicine, surgery, and materia medica, through their whole course of 
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lectures (Grit 35 to 41) ; and that the chief business of the practitioner 
is to "discover the character of the diseases " (fever and inflammation), 
"and to apply to each its appropriate remedy n (Chapman, Crit. 22), 
that is, to use "judiciously" these three great " Samsons of their 
materia medica." 

A student of Harvard College told us that the Prof, of Theory and 
Practice, occupied four weeks (one-fourth of his course) in lecturing on 
inflammation ; and Prof. J. Redman Coxe, of Philadelphia, complained 
that he was compelled to devote his whole sixteen weeks to lecturing on 
the " not more than a dozen or twenty remedies ever used in practice by 
the best practitioners." 

In our last we showed from the testimony of many of the most distin- 
guished Allopathic authors, professors, and practitioners, that blood-letting 
is regarded and used as the most effective remedy they possess in all the 
most violent and dangerous forms of disease which they encounter. In 
this, we will show, from the same and like authorities, the character and 
tendency of blood-letting, the difficulties in deciding on the propriety of 
it in different cases, and its effects when it is used too freely, or what they 
call " injudiciously. " 

1. The Character of the Remedy. Hunter : Blood-letting is one of the 
greatest weakeners, as we can kill thereby. 

Marshall Hall : The immediate effects of loss of blood are syncope, 
convulsion, delirium, coma, sudden dissolution ; the more remote are ex- 
cessive reaction, coma, amaurosis, and sinking. Sudden dissolution has 
taken the most able and experienced practitioners by surprise. 

Prof. Magendie (of the College of France) — I assert loudly, and fear 
not to affirm it, that blood-letting induces, both in the blood itself and in 
the tissues, certain modifications and pathological phenomena which 
resemble, to a certain extent, those developed in animals deprived of 
atmospheric oxygen, of drink, and of solid food. Engorgement, oedema, 
pneumonia, and the entire train of what are called inflammatory phe- 
nomena [the very things for which blood-letting is prescribed], are prod- 
ucts of the loss of blood. — [" Products of the reactive force, because of 
the loss of blood." — See Good.] "Its utility is at best problematical, 
while its injurious effects are positive, frequent, and widely-extended. " — 
(Crit. 64.) "The immediate morbid phenomena observed on the loss of 
a large quantity of blood, are convulsions, delirium, coma, and apoplectic 
stupor. Common results are vertigo, cold clammy perspiration, sickness 
at the stomach, confusion of vision, dyspepsia, gasping for breath, great 
restlessness, a deep sense of sinking, and final syncope. Prostration, 
without reaction, may be protracted for several days, till death relasese 
the patient from his sufferings." 
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Prof. Copeland: When the nervous power is not depressed, and the 
blood is rich or healthy, reaction generally follows each large depletion, 
and that often exasperates or brings back the disease [provokes the fever 
or inflammation] for which it was employed, and which had been [ap- 
parently] relieved by the primary evacuation. Thus every observing 
practitioner will have noticed that a large depletion will have entirely 
removed the symptoms of acute inflammation, when the patient recovers 
consciousness, and that he expresses the utmost relief But it gradually 
happens that the very full syncope that is thought essential to the securing 
of advantage from the depletion, is followed by an equally excessive 
degree of vascular action — with which all the symptoms of inflammation 
return ; and that general reaction is ascribed entirely, but erroneously, to 
the return of the inflammation, instead of the latter being ascribed to the 
former, which has rekindled or exasperated it The consequence is, that 
another very large depletion is prescribed, and the patient, recollecting 
the relief it temporarily gave him, readily consents. Blood is again taken 
to full syncope — again relief is felt — again reaction returns, the local 
symptoms are reproduced, and thus large depletion, full syncope, reaction, 
and the supervention on the original disease of some or all the phenomena 
described as the consequences of excessive loss of blood, are brought 
before the practitioner, and he is astonished at the obstinacy, course, and 
termination of the disease, which, under such circumstances, generally 
ends in dropsical effusion into the cavity in which the affected organ is 
lodged, or in convulsions, or in delirium running into coma, or in death 
from exhaustion, or from one of the foregoing states — consequences which 
but too often result, when blood-letting has been looked upon as the only 
or chief means of cure, the sheet anchor of treatment, as it has been too 
frequently called and considered during the last twenty years. 

Dr. John Mason Good, after describing the results of blood-letting still 
more terribly than the above, says : " No sooner is the immediate effect — 
prostration, exhaustion, or syncope — overcome, than the heart palpitates, 
the pulse beats forcibly with a jerking bound, the head throbs, the eyes 
flash fire, and the ears ring with unusual sounds. Now it often happens 
that these concurrent signs are mistaken for proofs of latent or increased 
vigor, instead of an increased action that adds as largely to the exhaus- 
tion as the depletion which produced it ; and the unhappy patient is bled 
a third and even a fourth time, until no reaction follows ; at which time 
it is strangely supposed that the entona, plethora, or inflammatory dia- 
thesis, is subdued and lulled into a calm, because the patient has been so 
far and fatally drained of his living principle, that there is no longer any 
rallying or reactive power remaining, and he gives up the ghost, in a few 
hours, to the treatment, instead of the disease.' 1 
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Prof. Morehead said : " If not productive of actual good, it must have 
an inevitable tendency toward ill ; when employed in cases to which it is 
not suited, results always serious, and not unfrequently fatal, but too 
surely follow its misapplication; and, for repairing the consequences 
of using it when not needed or improper, no remedy remains for 
removing the injuries it has inflicted ! Having habitually pres- 
ent to his understanding a lively perception of these truths, a [wise] 
physician learns to regard a resort to the lancet as, of all remedial meas- 
ures, that which most requires caution, thorough consideration, and anx- 
ious circumspection ; and to hold, as a solemn maxim of professional con- 
duct, that, if it is not employed with a judicious and wise adaptation to 
the case in which it is used, it deserves to be viewed with somewhat of 
the abhorrence that attaches to the knife of the murderer" 

We are told that it produces these terrible effects only " when injudi- 
ciously employed." But the careful reader will perceive that the " good 
effects " expected from it are only indireot — a breaking down of the vital 
power to produce inflammation or fever, while its "inevitable tendency 
is toward ill/ 1 its natural result is to do the work of " the knife of the 
murderer." 

Let us now look at the signs that will tell us when it is needed, and 
can be "judiciously used," so as to make it "emphatically the remedy" 
(Morehead), and how much blood should be drawn. 

Thacher : " We have no infallible index to direct us. It is impossible, 
from the state of the circulation in fever, to point to any criterion for the 
employment of the lancet. The pulse is often ambiguous and deceptive. 
Circumstances require the nicest precaution, as the result is often very 
different in cases seemingly analogous. A precipitate decision is fraught 
with danger, and a mistake may be certain death." 

Dewees: "It would appear that the first or inflammatory state of 
puerperal fever, the stage in which bleeding has been so eminently suc- 
cessful, has no discovered character by which it can be distinguished from 
the second, in which its operation is forbidden after a few hours. We 
would ask, What is the evidence that the first has run its course ? This is 
an important question — one that we fear can not, from our present data, 
be answered satisfactorily. Hitherto, this condition of the disease has 
been inferred [guessed at. — C] rather than ascertained." 

Yet this same author recommends the bleeding in this same case, "from 
the arm till the pulse is pretty well down," then " to the parts nearest the 
seat of inflammation," then apply "leeches," to abstract "eight or ten 
ounces, and encourage the after bleeding by the application of moist 
warmth ; and if this is not enough [to subdue all reaction], repeat the 
leeching, nor stop till the end is answered, or till we are convinced that 
3 
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our efforts will be unavailing, by the approach of the second stage, or by 
the addition of peritoneal inflammation " — the very condition in which 
Prof. Morehead said " no other remedy can be found or admitted for it" — 
the lancet. 

Lastly, let us see how much " thorough consideration and anxious cir- 
cumspection " are generally exercised before resort is had to this Allopathic 
knife of the murderer. Mackintosh says: "Some patients are bled who 
do not require it, and the consequences are injurious ; others are bled who 
can not bear it, and who ought to be treated by cordials, and the result is 
fatal." 

" No physician, however wise and experienced, can tell what quantity 
of blood ought to be taken in any given case." 

Professor Morehead said: "Every body has heard of practitioners 
with whom, in every case in which they did not know exactly what to do, 
it was a settled rule of practice to make trial of the lancet !" "So, 
often, likewise, I have heard it said, even of physicians counted eminent 
in their profession, that, to prevent their patients from dying, they bled 
them to death ; and I fear that such charges have their foundations in 
truth." 

It is objected to lobelia and the vapor baths that "they produce great 
prostration," " are very debilitating," etc. If all who have used these 
agents for the last fifty years, destitute as they have been of what is 
called a medical education, had produced a ten thousandth part of the 
" prostration," disease, and death that have been charged to the lancet by 
its friends, not its enemies, so many of them would have been prose- 
cuted, tried, condemned, and hanged, that not one of the living would 
Lave dared now to show his colors ! 

We have here presented some of the reasons why we refused repeated 
advice from physicians to be bled, and why we refuse ever to bleed a pa- 
tient. Let not our friends the doctors accuse us of slandering their fa- 
vorite " right arm of medicine." It is all from their most eminent pro- 
fessors and practitioners. Would to God they had never had reason to 
say such things of the most powerful means they use to save the lives 
of the people ; but, as they have said it, honestly and truthfully, and we 
hnow it to be true, we feel impelled, by all the humanity that has a resi- 
dence within us, to give it to the people who are the ignorant and sub- 
missive, if not innocent, victims of this popular and legalized murder, 
and who are supporting it in all the public institutions, and in their own 
families and persons, to the exclusion of almost all the means that their 
infinitely wise and loving Father has liberally provided every -where, " for 
the healing of the nations." 
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The second means in the Allopathic system to complete the trio, is nar- 
cotine, which is generally represented by some preparation of opium, be- 
cause this is regarded as the most efficient and available of all. 

Prof. J. P. Harrison said: "Pre-eminently endowed with the most di- 
versified therapeutic powers, it is more extensively employed than any 
other single article of the materia medica; " and it is "the magnum Dei 
Donum (the great gift of God) for the relief of a great proportion of the 
maladies of man." For seven separate purposes it is in daily, hourly use: 
First, as a stimulant; second, as a narcotic; third, as an astringent; 
fourth, as a diaphoretic ; fifth, as an antispasmodic ; sixth, as an antiperi- 
odic ; and seventh, as a modifier of other remedies. Others attribute to it 
only the power to relieve spasms, and lull pain, while nature or other 
agents effect the cure. But what is its true nature or character ? 

Of this, the same Professor Harrison says : " It is hurtful because con- 
trary to nature, a foreign substance which nature does not call for nor 
kindly receive, as long as she is in her right mood." 

Professor John Eberle called it " a treacherous palliative. * 

Professor Gallup called it "the most destructive of all narcotics." 

Professor Johnson says : " The whole tribe of narcotics, opium, hyos- 
cyamus, laurel water, prussic acid, etc., are dangerous sedatives, present- 
ing allurements to the unwary with all the suavity and meekness of the 
serpent olf Eden, and the deception is too often equally fatal." 

Its Modus Operandi and Effects, — The late Professor John P. Harri- 
son, who, on account of his fine talents, extensive learning, splendid el- 
ocution, and great power at ridicule, was selected by the Ohio State 
Medical Society, in May, 1841, to lecture on quackery in the State House 
in Columbus, wrote, in his Materia Medica, of opium, thus : 

"A small portion of opium will sometimes produce convulsions in a 
very young patient. We have known the half of a grain of Dover's 
Power, in which is but the twentieth part of a grain (a homeopathic dose), 
to induce fits in a delicate child a few days old. It stupefies for awhile, 
and forces the child into an unnatural sleep. If the brain is affected, it 
increases the disease. Inflammation in the stomach or bowels will, be 
made worse, perhaps incurably worse, by an opiate. It is hurtful be- 
cause it is contrary to nature. Paregoric, Bateman's drops, laudanum, 
or toddy lay the foundation for head complaints, such as inflammation, 
convulsions, and dropsy of the brain, A small dose of paregoric will 
often induce fits. The intellect of a child will be impaired by it, although 
years may elapse after the .practice is abandoned. A permanent ill- 
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conditioned state of the nervous system is induced by giving repeated 
opiates. to infants, that never, through all subsequent life, is entirely got 
rid of by the most strenuous endeavors. A tendency, we doubt not, to 
insanity, is thus engendered or augmented. Such children pass through 
the process of teething badly. The stamina of the constitution is weak- 
ened by it. The stomach and bowels lose their tone, and cholera infantum 
or summer complaint is more apt to fasten upon them. Christison relates 
several interesting examples of death in children from small portions of 
opium. An infant three days old got, by mistake, two and a half drops 
of laudanum, and died in twenty-four hours. Three drops of laudanum to 
a stout child fourteen months old, was followed by convulsions and death 
in six hours. Another child of nine months, died in nine hours after 
taking four drops. The pernicious custom of many nurses of giving in- 
fants laudanum or paregoric to still their cries at night, is fraught with 
evil results, and should never be permitted. " (Ourtw's Critici8m 9 No. 74, 
p. 21.) 

The nurses learn this practice from the doctors who " prescribe it daily, 
hourly, for seven different purposes." (Harrison.) 

"Females are more susceptible than males to the morbid effects of the 
article. We have met with many instances of great intolerance in the 
female to opium." (Harrison.) 

That is because it acts "primarily on the nervous system," and women 
and children are more delicate and sensitive than men, and are less able 
to resist its deadly influence. (Curtis.) 

Professor Eberle called opium "a treacherous palliative, under which 
the appetite and digestive powers fail, the body emaciates, the skin be- 
comes sallow, dingy, and shriveled ; the countenance acquires an expres- 
sion of languor and suffering, a general state of apathy, inactivity, and 
feebleness ensues, which ultimately often leads to convulsions, dropsy in 
the head, glandular indurations, (scrofula and cancer), incurable jaundice, 
or fatal exhaustion of the vital energies. All the usual mixtures, such as 
Godfrey's cordial, Dalby's carminative, so much employed for allaying 
the colic pains and griping of infants, contain more or less opium, and 
innumerable infants have been irretrievably ruined by these popular 
nostrums." (Eberle on Children, p. 199.) 

When we remember that Dr. Harrison said, opium in some form, is 
" daily, hourly prescribed for some of the seven different purposes," after 
he had said that there were but four indications of disease to be fulfilled 
by medicine (the other, then, must be, of course, to kill), can we con- 
sider it strange that Dr. Clendenin should be compelled to report about 
four hundred deaths a month in Cincinnati, more than half of them chil- 
dren under five years old? The Doctor is very busy in looking and 
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walking about the alleys, the slaughter-houses, tanneries, etc., for causes 
of disease and death. If he would go to the apothecary shops and his pill 
bags, and spy out the lancet and calomel, and smell out the nauseous 
opium, laudanum, paregoric, morphine, and other preparations of nar- 
cotics, he would find better reasons for the " slaughter of the innocents " 
than he reports. 

After a careful inspection of them for thirty years, we have come to the 
conclusion that butchers and tanners are among the healthiest classes of 
citizens, while the rich and fashionable who employ the narcotizing doctors 
on every occasion of trifling maladies, lose a large proportion of their 
children, and not a few of their own number. Verbum sat sapienti, sed 
non stulti. A word is sufficient for the wise, but not for the stupid. 

The learned Professor Gallup said: "The practice of using opiates as 
anodynes to mitigate pain in any form of fever or local inflammations, is 
not only unjustifiable, but should be esteemed unpardonable. It is proba- 
ble that, for forty years past, opium and its preparations have done seven 
times the injury that they have rendered benefit on the great scale of the 
civilized world. 

He says : " Opium is the most destructive of all narcotics," and wishes 
he could " speak through a lengthened trumpet," that he might " tingle 
the ears of empirics and charlatans in every avenue of their retreat." 
Who are the empirics who give opium ? 

Rankin says : " An able-bodied sailor, aged sixty-two, took, medicinally, 
two pills, each containing a grain and a quarter of the extract of opium, 
and was immediately attacked with a convulsive fit and died. Cases are 
on record, which show that a person may recover from the first symptoms 
of poisoning, and yet ultimately die from the effects of a single dose. A 
child that sucked unripe poppy heads died in four hours, in spite of the 
efforts of the physician." (Rankin* s Abstracts, Curtis, 77.) 

The citing of so much authority might seem inexcusable, especially when 
we see, in almost every newspaper, reports of death by injudicious, or an 
over, or an accidental, or a mistaken dose of some of these treacherous 
palliatives called narcotics. But, till men will cease to be killed by them, 
line upon line and precept upon precept seem to be demanded. 

We have now given the character and action of the lancet, mercury 
and opium, as contrasted with cayenne, the vapor bath, and lobelia. The 
reader will excuse us in saying in conclusion that, for some weeks we have 
been troubled with a vertigo that, at times, almost prevented locomotion. 
Yesterday morning we resolved to put an end to it. We took a double 
dose of lobelia into our stomach, and followed it with a plenty of cayenne 
(Dr. Wright's engine), and other things equally poisonous. After due 
time, we threw up a mass of thick, ropy phlegm, that seemed to account 
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for our dizziness. It had so annoyed our stomach as to prove the doctrine, 
" ubi irritatk) ibi affluiu8, M where there is irritation there the fluids accu- 
mulate ; and, of course, the nervous fluids leaving the brain to relieve the 
stomach, left the body to reel for want of a regulator. Not believing that 
we had removed all the causam irritationis, we still plied our lobelia, etc, 
till we were well, and then quietly went to sleep. After an hour and a 
half of very refreshing sleep, we awoke, and our little niece, supposing that 
we were ready, brought us our dinner. It looked so tempting and smelled 
so good, that we resolved to eat if it should come back the next minute, 
for we were sure that we had still in us plenty of lobelia, and we had just 
taken a large dose of cayenne to help it work. Down went the dinner with 
an extra relish, and down we laid ourself again to sleep. After two hours 
more, we awoke, and took a splendid vapor bath. So pleasant was it, that 
we staid in it more than an hour. 

We then went out to visit some patients, with one of whom we " took 
tea," and a good supper. Then returned home and enjoyed a good night's 
rest This is not all. Having prepared yesterday another big dose of 
lobelia, which we were just about to take, as Miss Clara brought us the 
good dinner before mentioned, we were not willing to waste it, so we made 
it into a strong syrup for coughs, and set it on the shelf with our tonic 
syrup. 

Being opposed to alcohol even " as a medicine," we prepare our liquid 
medicines in syrups, into which, or pills, we put the substance when water 
will not extract the virtues. "Now look out for an accident." This 
morning, just as we were called to breakfast, we went to take a big swal- 
low of our delightful spiced bitter syrup; but made a mistake and took 
the big swallow from the syrup of lobelia, on which we had marked the 
dose " five to ten drops ! " If it had been laudanum, the Commoner would 
never have contained, nor quacks been annoyed by this article. But, as 
the Scotch woman asked a friend, "Didn't it kill us?" Not a bit of 
it We went straight to the table, eat a hearty breakfast, returned to our 
chair and have since (now 9 o'clock) penned this article on opium. Our 
dizziness has vanished, and we feel better than we have felt for many weeks. 
" Lobelia a poison ! " is n't it ? Well, the oftener I am poisoned with it the 
better I feel, and it is the same with my patients. When will it kill us 
even by overdose, or accident, or "mistake?" 

My friends, the Doctors, may say that this article is evidence that lobelia 
produces delirium. If so, I shall answer that the most eloquent parts of 
it are copied from their writings. No argument nor eloquence that I or 
they could exhibit, could produce such effects as the facts with which 
they have supplied me. 
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I prepared a more extended article on this " great anti-inflammatory, 
anti-febrile alterant" of the Materia Medica, this great "demolisher of the 
very pillars of human health," this great " regulator of all the secretions," 
that "is sent for on every occasion," and from whose deadly influence the 
"miserable victims" will never be able to escape. "Unfortunately it has 
been mislaid. I can not now find it, and the printers are "waiting for 
copy." I, therefore, insert here the following, from my "Criticisms on 
all the Systems of Medicine in Vogue," and refer the reader to that 
work for all the information on the subject that he may desire. 

Prof. Thos. Graham, of the University of Glasgow, and member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London, says: "When I recall to 
mind the numerous cases of ruined health, from the excessive employ- 
ment of calomel, that have come to my own knowledge ; and reflect on 
the additional proofs of its ruinous operations, which still daily present 
themselves, I can not forbear regarding it, as commonly exhibited, as a 
minute instrument of mighty mischief ', which, instead of conveying health 
and strength to the diseased and enervated, is made to scatter widely the 
seeds of debility and disease of the worst kind among persons of every 
age and condition." (Indig., p. 132.) 

" There is not in the Materia Medica another article which so inimedi- 
ately and permanently, and to so great a degree, debilitates the stomach and 
bowels as calomel ; yet this is the medicine which is prescribed and sent 
for on every occasion. Its action on the nervous system is demonstrative 
of its being an article in its nature inimical to the human constitution ; 
since what medicine besides, in frequent use, will excite feelings so horri- 
ble and indescribable as calomel and other preparations of mercury ? An 
excessively peevish, irritable, and despondent state of mind, is a well- 
known consequent of a single dose of this substance." (P. 134.) 

" There is a circumstance, in the operation of mercury, which ought 
to engage the serious and attentive consideration of the profession, as 
well as all who are in the habit of taking it themselves, or of giving it 
to their children. I mean the permanency of its deleterious effects. An 
improper or excessive use of the generality of medicines is recovered from 
without [comparative] difficulty ; but it is not so when the same error is 
committed with the mercurial oxyds. They affect the human constitution 
in a peculiar manner, taking, so to speak, an iron grasp of all its systems, 
penetrating even to the bones, by which they not only change the healthy 
action of its vessels and general structure, but greatly impair and destroy 
its energies. I have seen persons to whom it has been largely given, for 
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the removal of different complaints, who, before they took it, knew what 
indigestion and nervous depression meant only by the descriptions of 
others ; but they have since become experimentally acquainted with both; 
for they now constantly complain of weakness and irritability of the di- 
gestive organs, of frequent lowness of spirits and impaired strength ; of 
all which, it appears to me, they will ever be sensible. Instances of this 
description abound. Many of the victims of the practice are aware of 
this origin of their permanent indisposition ; and many more, who are at 
present unconscious of it, might here find, upon investigation, a sufficient 
cause for their sleepless nights and miserable days. We have, often, every 
benevolent feeling of the mind called into painful exercise, upon view- 
ing patients already exhausted by protracted illness, groaning under the 
accumulated miseries of an active course of mercury, and by this for- 
ever deprived of perfect restoration. A barbarous practice, the incon- 
sistency, folly, and injury of which no words can sufficiently describe." 
(Pp. 136-8.) 

"I have seen the constitution of such persons [who were supposed to 
have the liver complaint] irrecoverably ruined by active mercurial courses ; 
but in no instance did I ever witness a cure effected by this treatment It 
is painful to recollect that, in disorganized livers, mercury, carried to the 
extent of salivation, is commonly regarded as the sheet anchor, the fit and 
only remedy; for I will venture to affirm, that the far greater number 
of such cases grow materially worse rather than better by such use of it; 
and that this aggravation consists, not merely in an increase of the pa- 
tient's weakness and morbid irritability, but that the existing disease in 
the liver becomes more extensive and inveterate. " (lb., p. 172.) 

Dr. Falconer, of Bath, in a paper where he forcibly animadverts on its 
abuse, observes : " Among other HI effects, it tends to produce tumors, par- 
alysis, and, not unfrequently, incurable mania. I have myself seen re- 
peatedly, from this cause, a kind of approximation to these maladies, that 
embittered life to such a degree, with shocking depression of spirits and 
other nervous agitations with which it was accompanied, as to make it 
more than probable that many of the suicides which disgrace our coun- 
try, were occasioned by the intolerable feelings which result from such a 
state of the nervous system." (Trans. Medical Society, London, vol. i, 
p. 110.) 

N. Chapman, Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, says : " If you could see what I almost daily see in my private 
practice, persons from the South in the very last stage of miserable exist- 
ence, emaciated to a skeleton, with both plates of the skull almost com- 
pletely perforated in inany places, the nose half gone, with rotten jaws 
and ulcerated throats, with breaths more pestiferous than the poisonous 
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Bohon Upas, with limbs racked with the pains of the inquisition, minds 
as imbecile as the puling babe — a grievous burden to themselves and a 
disgusting spectacle to the world, you would exclaim, as I have often 
done : 'Oh, the lamentable ignorance which dictates the use (as medicine) 
of that noxious drug, calomel.' It is a disgraceful reproach to the pro- 
fession of medicine — it is quackery — horrid, unwarrantable, murderous 
quackery. What merit do physicians flatter themselves they possess by 
being able to salivate a patient? Can not the veriest fool in Christen- 
dom give calomel, and salivate? But I will ask another question: Who 
is there that can stop the career of calomel when once it has taken the 
reins into its possession ? He who resigns the fate of his patient to calo- 
mel, is a vile enemy to the sick ; and if he has a tolerable practice, will, 
in a single season, lay the foundation of a good business for life; for he 
will ever afterward have enough to do to stop the mercurial breaches in 
the constitution of his dilapidated patients. He has thrown himself in 
close contact with death, and will have to fight him at arm's length, so 
long as one of his patients maintains a miserable existence.'' (79.) 

CONCLUSION ON ALLOPATHY. 

Reader, you have now squarely before you, the Allopathic theory and 
practice. If I believed the theory that " disease is a unit" (which I do 
believe), and that this unit is fever or inflammation (Crit. 41), I should 
practice in perfect harmony with 'that faith. I should use the lancet in 
every case of arterial derangement ; for I know of nothing else that will 
so surely " subdue a fever." All that is necessary is, as Prof. Dewees 
says of puerperal fever, to bleed from the arm ; and when the blood ceases 
to flow from that, apply leeches to the parts affected and encourage their 
after-bleeding with warm wet cloths ; and, if I thus killed nineteen out of 
twenty patients, I should have the consolation that I had saved one. 
(Dewees on Obs., Crit. 59.) 

I should use opium in every case of deranged action of the nerves, the 
lancet in all excessive or deranged circulations of the blood ; and mercury 
for the derangement of every secretion. " No substitutes for these," when 
they could be procured, "should be sought or desired." When they 
could not be obtained, I would use those whose character and actions the 
most nearly similate theirs. 

I should pronounce him an ignoramus who did not know that irritation, 
fever, and inflammation, are called disease, and him a quack who used any 
other means than lancets, opium, and mercury, or their nearest equivalents, 
to cure it. I should not " affiliate " with any man who should believe 
any other than the Allopathic doctrines, or "step aside" from the legiti- 
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Viate, blood-letting, blistering, cauterizing, physicking, poisoning, freezing, 
and starving practice, to dabble in the use of such fever-making agents as 
cayenne pepper, ginger, or other spices; pennyroyal, peppermint, spear- 
mint, or other aromatic herbs, for nervines; sage, catnip, boneset, asclep- 
ias, or the vapor bath, for sweating ; or dogwood,, wild cherry or golden- 
seal, poplar, hoarhound, or any other innocent article, for a tonic. I 
would have nothing to do with such inefficient agents, any more than I 
would with the ignoramuses and quacks who give them to the " human 
sufferers." 

I would be consistent. I would begin with the Samsons, in measure 
and weight which I might deem proper, and increase the quantity and fre- 
quency of the administrations till they should produce the desired effect, 
and continue them, pro renata, till my patients were well. That is the 
way that I practice with my " one remedy." 

I would not " affiliate * with "a sect" that believes in the Allopathic 
doctrines, but " rejects every thing that is found beneath the soil," and 
uses many of the worst things that are found growing out of it ; nor any 
other mixture of good and evil, though he might give the heterogeneous 
substances in infinitessimal quantities. Believing as I do, I should regard 
any such practice, as " carrying with it a stain of dishonor," deserving the 
disgraceful appellation of empyrici&m and arrant quackery. 

THE " ONE REMEDY" OF THE TRUE, SCIENTIFIC PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

As our Allopathic opponents "subdue" their one disease (fever 
and inflammation, Crit. 41), with their one remedy, lancets, opium, and 
mercury; so we will show how we cure our one disease, inability of 
organs to perform their natural functions, with lobelia, cayenne pepper, 
and the vapor bath. We commence with 

LOBELIA INFLATA. 

Like the merits of almost all other medicines, those of Lobelia were 
discovered by what is commonly called mere accident, yet not strictly so. 
Samuel Thomson, of Alstead, N. H., having witnessed the mischievous 
effects of the fashionable or Allopathic practice, set himself to " tasting " 
different vegetable substances, " with a view," as Dr. Eberle used to say, 
to ascertain their value in the treatment of disease. When young he 
had "tasted" lobelia, and experienced its emetic action, which he set down 
as No. 1. To ascertain the safety of that action, he carefully watched his 
feelings through it, and his condition after it had passed away, which in 
both respects he found good. It most thoroughly cleansed the stomach, 
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and restored a healthy appetite, and good digestion, suppleness, activity, 
and strength. He gave it to his playmates for amusement, and found it 
good for ihem in what was called good health; and therefore concluded 
that it must be good in sickness, in which he used it afterward with won- 
derful success. This course can not be classed with quackery — it was 
what Dr. Waterhouse called, "honest, high-minded " (and he might have 
added, " scientific and benevolent empiricism"). 

Having learned its virtues in pectoral affections, Dr. Thomson cured 
with it the Rev. Dr. Cutter, of an obstinate asthma. Of this, Dr. Cutter 
told Dr. Thacher, who put the statement of the fact of the anti-asthmatic 
virtue of the article into his New American Dispensatory. From this 
source Allopathists generally have since derived nearly all they know of 
it, with the impression, which they take great pains to diffuse, that the 
said Cutter was a doctor of medicine, and that, therefore, lobelia was thus 
made "officinal." 

"Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us ; 
It wad fra mony a blunder free us." 

Extracts from a letter, from Dr. Waterhouse to Dr. Samuel L. Mitch- 
ell, dated, Cambridge, December 19, 1825: — "Dr. Samuel Thomson 
has the honor of introducing the valuable lobelia into use, and has fully 
proved its efficacy and safety. He has relieved and cured many disorders 
which others could not. Dr. Thomson has taken his degree from the 
schools of nature — a diploma from her hand. I am so disgusted with 
learned quackery that I take some interest in honest, high minded empiri- 
cism ; for it has done more for our art, in all ages and in all countries, 
than all the universities since the days of Charlemagne. Where, for 
goodness* sake, did Hippocrates study ? Air, earth, and water — man and 
his kindred vegetables — disease and death, and all casualties and con- 
comitants of humanity were the pages he studied. Every thing that 
surrounds and nourishes us was the object of his attention and study. In 
a word, he read ' The Great Book of Nature, as Thomson has, instead of 
the little books of man.' " Speaking elsewhere of lobelia, he says : " Its 
prompt and decisive action is delightful compared with ipecac and other 
emetics which keep up a sickening nausea all the time they are in the 
system, and the recollection of which almost turns my stomach while I 
write of it." 

Of lobelia, Dr. Wm. Tully, Prof, of Materia Medica, in Yale College, 
says : " He has used it twenty-seven years, and found it a most reliable and 
efficient remedy, and safe as it is efficient, all the old women's tales, and 
closet condemnations of it by the profession, to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing. There is not a particle of narcotic principle about it" (I quote 
here also from memory, the letter not being before me, and time not per- 
mitting me to stop to look it up.) 

Prof. Wm. P. C. Barton, of Philadelphia, says: "There is not another 
article in the Materia Medica that produces a more certain action on 
the system, and hence it will no doubt prove to be an invaluable medi- 
cine in skillful hands." I quote from memory; his Flora not being now 
before me. Pray, whose hands are the more skillful, those that seldom or 
never use it, or those that use it continually? 

It is said against lobelia, that if it does not kill, it often produces very 
" alarming symptoms." This reminds me of a case in point Many years 
ago, a young lady in western New York, caught cold and had " the fever." 
" The doctor " treated her so long for " the fever " that, when she attempted 
to walk, she found that her thigh bone was out of joint He tried to re- 
place it, but could not, and the lady went on crutches more than a year. 
She then took another cold, and had " the fever" again, but concluded to 
try a different practice. She called " an ignorant Thomsonian " who knew 
of " the fever " very little else than how to cure it. He was ignorant 
even of the action of lobelia. He supposed that it was the cause of vom- 
iting. The young lady being quite feeble, he concluded to give her small 
doses 1 at a time, so that when she should commence vomiting he could 
stop and not vomit her too much. But, as the lobelia thus slowly intro- 
duced, did not excite reaction, he continued to give it till the system was 
so much relaxed that it could not immediately recover. It now began to 
make desperate, efforts to react, and caused the lady to roll and tumble 
about in bed, to the great " alarm " and apprehension, of the bystanders, 
and even the Doctor, till the force of the medicine was so far spent that 
the reactive power succeeded, when full emesis occurred. But imagine 
the surprise and delight of the lady and her friends, when, on rising from 
her bed, she found that, between the relaxing influence of the lobelia and 
the reactive efforts of the system (the rolling and tumbling), the limb had 
returned to its place, and she had no further use for her crutches. 

Lobelia is quite the opposite of a powerful depressor of the energies of 
life — the " demolisher of the very pillars of health," the " Goliath to de- 
stroy." (Harrison.) 

The "sudden and rapid extinguisher of the vitality of the system." 
(Waterhouse.) 

But, suppose it were a deadly poison, do not the most celebrated Allo- 
pathists say that the most virulent poisons are the best medicines in skill- 
ful hands ? But for the opposing postulate of Professor Harrison, " We 
do not reason in medicine as we do on other subjects," I might make an 
effective argument on this ground. I might ask whose hands are the more 
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skillful, those that constantly use it or those that seldom or never use it ? 
After Professor Harrison had been abusing the Thomsonians for their 
quackery, one of his brethren of the association, ventured to ask him to 
prepare an address for the next session, on the properties and proper use 
of lobelia. He replied that he had never used it except in cases of asth- 
ma, in which he had found it very valuable ! He did not feel qualified, 
by his experience, to do justice to the subject! Pray, where did he learn 
that it was good or otherwise ? 

For my own part, in order to make sure of the true character of lobelia, 
I weighed half an ounce of the seeds that I had collected, and after hav- 
ing bruised them in a mortar, put them into a teacupful of composition 
tea, stirred them up and drank them all at once, and studied the result 
It was good and only good. It produced no symptom of poisoning by any 
means whatever. I afterward repeated the same quantity with the same 
result — and these were the only times that I ever weighed a dose of lobelia 
for any purpose, though I have taken and given it frequently, and for all 
forms of disease and to all ages and both sexes, with no other regard to 
quantity than what I found to be wanted in the case before me, and I 
have yet to see, if ever, any harm done by it. But, if " straws show which 
way the wind blows," the "legitimate profession" are more careful. For 
example, a few days ago, one of my patients, in my absence, sent to an 
apothecary, who no doubt had the fear of "the Health Officer" before his 
eyes, for " a dose of lobelia." The dose came, carefully packed, and 
marked "grs. V.," no doubt the officinal dose! Regarding it somewhat 
as the bull did the fly on his horn, the patient kept it as a curiosity to 
show to me. " Lobelia in skillful hands ! " 

Thus it is proved that lobelia is the most powerful equalizer of the cir- 
culation. It. permits no twenty-one, fourteen, nor seven day fevers, where 
it has full power to loosen all the tissues ; when, as Professor Harrison 
said of mercury, " it regulates all the secretions." It not only purifies the 
organs of all morbific matter, but, in many cases, restores the capabilities 
they have lost. Many a lady has complained of it for manifesting this 
power, after she had hoped that certain secretions had experienced their 
final regulation. 

It has done more. It has aided the vital force in giving that power for 
the first time, after ordinary circumstances and means had failed. . In one 
instance, this occurred after the fortieth year of age, and nearly half as 
long of marriage. In another it cured a case of epilepsy from puberty, 
and enabled the subject to provide a representative after eleven years of 
fruitless effort with Allopathy. 

In addition to all the above-named good results, it removes the terrible 
effects of even the great regulator of all the secretions — mercury. For 
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example, a certain eloquent Doctor of Divinity had been married nine 
years, and had no offspring. His lady had " enjoyed * so bad health under 
the dominion of Allopathy and the action of mercury, that he called in 
lobelia, etc. Her health was soon restored. Several years afterward I 
met him in New York. After the kindest salutations he exclaimed ear- 
nestly, "Doctor, I owe you an everlasting — " "For what, pray, sir?" 
" Before you treated my wife. she had no children — she has since had two 
at a time. Sir, the fault being neither her's nor mine, you must sustain 
the responsibility." He laughed as if he would split his sides, and had 
business down town immediately. 

STIMULANTS. 

As our Allopathic friends have a stimulant, a narcotic principle re- 
siding in opium, brandy, and other alcoholic preparations, so we have a 
stimulant, a pungent principle, residing in cayenne and the numerous 
spices and aromatic herbs, whose good qualities we proceed to prove by 

the testimony of some of the ablest Allopathic writers. 

« 

RED PEPPER. 

As our " competent medical staff" for the hospital, have, by some mis- 
fortune, overlooked the medical history of red pepper, I propose to re- 
mind them of some of its excellences. I do not pretend to know when 
it was first introduced into medical practice, but it was a long time before 
Samuel Thomson adopted it If "the staff" will look up the practice 
of Dr. Thomas, an English surgeon in the West Indies (a sensible man, 
who, like Dr. Thomson and his followers, did not despise a good remedy 
because he learned its virtues of the unlettered), they will find that, after 
he had tried all the learning and skill of the English Allopathy in vain on 
" the fevers" of Jamaica, he looked about him, resolved to find, if pos- 
sible, something that would answer the purpose. Observing that " the 
fever " was far more common and fatal among the whites than among the 
blacks, he thought he would study out the idiosyncracies of the races, 
and see what there was in the one that invited the fever, or in the other 
that rejected it. 

He soon discovered that the negroes, having no faith in the imported 
doctors, were in the habit of doctoring themselves slyly. That, on the 
first approach of "the disease," they drank freely of a tea of the red 
peppers that grew abundantly (God's provision for man's needs, as every- 
where) all over the island, and they bathed themselves in the streams, 
creeks, and backwaters of the ocean, thus promoting perspiration, and 
cooling off the fever! All the difference between this case of red pepper 
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and that described by Dr. Wright is, the negroes did not put any engine 
into the stomach — the pepper being all that was wanted. 

But Dr. Thomas, unlike Dr. Wright, immediately adopted the new 
plan, and after that, had very little difficulty in controlling the fevers 
of the West Indies. (See Thomas's Practice. It is an old book, but 
Dr. Wright "does not reject things because they are old." It is only 
extensive medical reading, and the independence and benevolence neces- 
sary to brave the scorn, contempt, and opposition of his fraternity and 
their dupes, that are wanting in him.) 

But, as the " competent staff" may not have seen Dr. Thomas's excel- 
lent work, let us look nearer home. The Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal is the most liberal and candid, and, in many respects, the best 
Allopathic journal that has fallen under my eye. In that journal, some 
years ago (it is not now before me, but that is no matter ; a " competent 
medical staff" is, of course, familiar with it), appeared an article on cay- 
enne pepper in hemorrhage. Afte*r stating that it had been proved by 
trial to be the most effective remedy for hemorrhages, the philosophy of 
its action was given. It was the most powerful diffusive and permanent 
stimulant known, and so perfectly innocent that it might be given in any 
quantity required in any given case. It sent the blood all over the sys- 
tem, and thus* prevented it from determining too much to the place of 
lesion, and so stimulated the wounded vessels that they contracted their 
mouths and mended up the breach, making it an invaluable remedy in all 
passive hemorrhages. But here, even "Senex" (Dr. B. Waterhouse) 
was behind time. He left all the burden of the cure to the pepper' alone. 
To Dr. Wright is due the honor of introducing the engine to help it. 

But "Senex" was not content to speak of cayenne as a remedy in 
hemorrhage only. He said it was the most reliable of all antidotes to 
poison generally. "All poisons," said he, "whatever their differences in 
other respects, agree in this : they suddenly and rapidly extinguish the 
vitality of the system." Now, since it is demonstrated that cayenne is the 
most powerful supporter of vitality, it must follow that this remedy should 
be resorted to in every case of poisoning from whatever cause. I need 
only add that, with lobelia to relax, and the vapor bath to open the pores, 
those poisons will scamper from the system, as Dr. Delany once said, 
"like frightened rats from a barn on fire," although they come from the 
weed, the dog, the rattlesnake, the tarantula, or even the officinal mer- 
cury, lead, antimony, arsenic, opium , digitalis, belladonna, colchicum, 
strychnine, veratrum, etc., of the "competent medical staff." But of 
what use is advice from old fogies such as Thomas, Waterhouse, and the 
writer of this, of forty years practice, to the young sprouts who have 
discovered the great superiority of an engine in the stomach ? 
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THE VAPOR BATH. 

• 

Our opponents of "The Profession " assign to mercury the power to 
" regulate all the secretions/' that is, to aid all the organs to purify the 
body of all morbific matter. Against this third part of their one remedy, 
this " left arm of Allopathic medicine," we put up our vapor bath, and 
compel them to acknowledge and to prove its superior merits. We can 
say of it, conscientiously, as Prof. H. did of opium, "It is the magnum 
Dei Donum for the relief of a great proportion of the maladies of man." 

As our friends, the Allopathic doctors of the city, do - not appear to 
know much about the value of this most innocent and powerful of all 
medical operations, I propose to give them a little light upon the subject 
Dr. Wright will, of course, be pleased with it, for he says, "The profes- 
sion avail themselves of all that can contribute to the healing art, from 
whatever source it may come." 

Dr. McKenzie, of England, says: "The vapor bath used in this 
country, is simple in its construction and effectual in its application. It 
is an apparatus to which steam, either simple or medicated, is conveyed 
through pipes from a common steam boiler. In this apparatus the stim- 
ulant power of heat is tempered and modified by the moisture diffused 
through the air, and, as the elastic vapor, like air, is a less powerful con- 
ductor of heat than -a watery fluid, the effect of vapor in raising the tem- 
perature of the body is much less than that of the hot water bath. Its 
heating effects are also much further diminished by the copious perspira- 
tion which ensues ; so that, on every account, the vapor bath is safe, and, 
in most cases, more effectual than the hot water bath, and may be em- 
ployed with success when the latter would be attended with danger." 

Of course, our eagle-eyed and humane "guardians of the public 
health " have provided in the hospital a dozen baths to one hot water 
bath, and recommended them to their patients in all their private prac- 
tice! 

" It may be applied to the whole body, or any part of it. To this ef- 
fect the steam is conveyed into a wagon-roofed frame under a blanket or 
other covering [as a box or closet] to confine it around the body. The 
temperature is from a hundred to a hundred and twenty degrees ; and, 
though from ten to fifteen minutes are generally sufficient, there may be 
cases where an hour may be necessary." 

" After the body has been properly dried and rubbed, the cool air is 
grateful and perfectly safe. There is no danger whatever from cold ; we 
are less liable to take cold after vapor bathing than at any other time," 

All good and true, and from an eminent Allopathist. Dr. Willich says : 
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" The sweating, or vapor bath, is used in Russia by persons of every rank 
and age, and in almost every disorder, before and after a journey, hard 
work, etc. These baths are frequented at least once a week, or as often 
as possible, whether in health or in sickness. 

" The extraordinary degree of heat produced by the evaporation of 
water thrown upon red-hot stones in a close room, raises the thermometer 
to 168 degrees — considerably above that which melts wax, and only 
twelve degrees below that for boiling spirit of wine. In such a bath the 
Russians lie naked on a bench [by the protecting power of a profuse 
perspiration] sometimes for two hours, occasionally pouring hot water 
over their bodies ; and at length plunge over head into a large tub of 
[cold] water. Many rush out almost dissolved in sweat, and either 
throw themselves into the adjoining river or roll themselves in snow dur- 
ing the most piercing cold, without suffering any inconvenience — and, 
probably, with advantage — for we understand that rheumatisms are 
hardly known in Russia — and there is great reason to attribute this ex- 
emption to the vapor bath." 

The Rev. W. Tooke, in his " Views of the Russian Empire" says: " It 
is not to be doubted that the Russians owe their longevity, their robust 
state of health, their little disposition to mortal diseases, and their 
cheerful, happy temper mostly to those baths." 

We recommend them to Drs. Wright and Clendenin, to give them a 
better feeling toward the doctors and patients, who " turn aside " from 
their "sect," and prefer any "of the thousand and one" others, to the 
sect of " blood-letting and poisoning." 

M. Savary, in his " Letters on Egypt" says: "The Egyptians employ 
the vapor bath for the purpose of procuring delightful sensations, and 
removing that irksomeness and apathy which are the concomitants of an 
idle and a sensual life." 

By the above testimony, and any quantity like it, as will be seen here- 
after, we learn that : 

1. The vapor bath has been used, both to preserve health and to cure 
disease, for more than four thousand years. 

2. That it is perfectly harmless, and yet wonderfully efficient for good 
when used according to simple and definite rules, which almost any person 
can learn and practice. (See CurHtfs Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
5th edition, p. 117.) 

3. Though it should be given, either very hot or moderately so, for a 
long time or a short one, it seldom injures the patient permanently. It 
only makes him a little uncomfortable for a short time ; a stream of cool 
air, or a dash of cold water in his face, or on his breast or spine, instantly 
corrects the error, his head being thrown low in cases of faintness. 

4 
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All this is fully proved by experiment. By taking a vapor bath every 
week in winter and oftener in summer, we have preserved our health for 
forty years with but trifling interruptions; and, when seriously attacked, 
as with cholera, or internal inflammation, we have found it the most effi- 
cient of all means of cure. 

A bath on Saturday evening refreshes more than the next thirty-six 
hours would without it; and when, by unavoidable exposure, our system 
becomes deranged, a pint of ginger or pennyroyal tea, and a good vapor 
bath will almost always cure us. Just look at the beautiful philosophy 
of its modus operandi. 

The vapor from pure water involves all the four great modes of oper- 
ation necessary to prevent or cure disease, which are : relaxation, stimu- 
lation, lubrication, and tonicity. 

1. It combines that degree of warmth and moisture that relaxes all 
animal fiber. 

2. When made hot it is a powerful stimulant to vital action. 

3. By its relaxing influence it promotes the secretion of mucus, serum, 
bile, pancreas, etc., and thus promotes lubrication and "regulates all the 
secretions," as Dr. Harrison said of calomel. 

4. By its stimulating power, when hot, it gives tone to the tissues. Thus 
by regulating the degree and proportions of heat and moisture, we may 
make it fill all the indications of disease (see Ourti&'s Practice, page 100), 
and by the aid of remedies of like character, cure all curable affections. 

Of this, let us have authentic proof from Allopathic wietnsses : " The 
vapor bath," says McKenzie, " is to be used in all cases of fever where 
perspiration is particularly desirable. It immediately disposes to a calm, 
sound sleep, and regulates the discharge from the skin ; the increase of 
the symptoms is lessened if not prevented ; the head is prevented from de- 
lirium, and the symptoms are moderated till the disease terminates." 
[What a glorious remedy this would have been in "our hospital" in 
1849, when the Trustees reported to the Legislature 413 deaths out of 
449 cases of fever !] Dr. McK. continues : 

" It has also been found beneficial in inflammation of the bowels, com- 
plaints of the liver, dropsy, water in the head, glandular swelling of the 
neck, calculous complaints, gout, leprosy, white swelling, strangulated 
hernia, affections of the skin," etc. ; and, after giving a list of diseases in 
which he says the cold bath is injurous, he says: "On the other hand, 
the vapor bath, properly regulated, will be found the principal agent in 
curing the foregoing disorders. In eruptions of every kind ; in edematous 
swelling of the limbs ; in stiffness and contraction of the joints ; in all 
those diseases called nervous ; in every case requiring a course of mercury 
[rather that has had one, I know of none that requires it]; in early in- 
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fancy; in the decline of life to the last stage of existence, the vapor bath 
may be used with advantage and safety. Whenever the cold bath is 
deemed proper the vapor bath should be used [first] as a preventive." 

Dr. Bell says: "The vapor bath proves beneficial in tumors of the 
lymphatic glands, especially those of a scrofulous nature along the neck," 
etc. " In those troublesome and painful affections of the joints, whether 
chronic, gout, or rheumatism, or having their origin in syphilis, or the 
excessive use of mercury — the vapor bath is an invaluable remedy" — 
There ! No disease is regarded by Allopathists as more loathsome, or 
obstinate of cure, than what they call mercurialis, or that which results 
from what they call " the excessive, or the injudicious use of mercury ," 
which Prof. N. Chapman called " horrid, unwarrantable, murderous quack- 
ery." But Dr. Bell says that, for even this, the vapor bath is an invalr 
uable remedy — and we have many a time demonstrated the truth of this 
remark. We have cured it with the bath and simple remedies, after Al- 
lopathists had spent on it all their skill in vain. 

Dr. Bell continues : "It greatly relieves and often cures chronic glan- 
dular inflammations, as of the liver, pancreas, and spleen, and chronic 
affections of the digestive passages, protracted diarrhea, and dysentery." 
[Yes, we cured the camp dysentery by its aid, in soldiers dismissed by 
"Army Surgeons" to die.] "Certain cases of dyspepsia and tetanus — 
two out of three, in Dublin Hospital, in one of which calomel and opium 
successively, and in the other both together, to the production of ptyalism, 
had failed to mitigate the disease." (Bell on Baths, page 306.) 

Says Dr. Charleton: "Of 996 paralytics, most of whom had resisted 
the power of medicine [he ought to have said "been made worse by 
poisons"], 813 were benefited by the warm bath." 

Dr. Whitlaw, of London, the great advocate of vapor baths, and who 
built up establishments for their use in the principal cities of England 
and the United States, said : " The simple vapor of boiling water is un- 
doubtedly a valuable acquisition to the healing art, and has been in use, 
time immemorial, among the oriental nations. Its effects are less violent 
than those of the warm bath [that in " our new hospital "], and it is there- 
fore always to be preferred." * * " The great superiority of my bath 
consists in its power of raising, and holding in suspension, the essential 
properties of plants," which will thus " act more certainly on many im- 
portant organs of the body than when taken internally," etc. " Thus 
disease is taken by atmospheric infection. The smell of a white lily, or 
the snuff of a candle, has been known to produce fainting, while that of 
lavender, rosemary, etc., is powerfully restorative ; hence all narcotic and 
corrosive agents should be laid aside." (Treatise on Inflammation, page 
183.) 
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As our doctors seem to have strangely forgotten the improvements 
made in this country forty years ago, by members of their own profession, 
in the substitution of the delightful vapor bath for the destructive lancet, 
calomel, iodine, and opium, I hope it will not be deemed improper to 
recall to their attention a few more facts, from the abundance in my pos- 
session on this subject 

Dr. Wm. Ireland, in a letter dated New York, September 30, 1826, 
says : " I have received letters from Dr. Ingalls, of Boston, Dr. Lawrence, 
of Watervleit, and Dr. Holbrook, of Charleston, all speaking in the high- 
est terms of the bath, and of the many obstinate and hitherto unmanage- 
able diseases relieved and cured at different establishments. Dr. Law- 
rence mentions, among his cases, obstinate obstructions of the uterus, 
obstinate and long standing rheumatism, deafness, hydrothorax, hydrops 
pericardii, anasarca, erysipelas, chlorosis, sciatica, wounded nerve, etc. 
Dr. Ingalls mentions that the beneficial effects of the bath exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. He has treated, with great success, indurated 
and scrofulous and schirrus glands, of a formidable nature, in which 
iodine and mercury had been freely used to no purpose, as that was and 
still is, the practice of " the profession " generally in hemoptysis, rheuma- 
tism, and cutaneous diseases of the most obstinate nature, etc. With 
these and numerous other incontestible facts before us, who can dare say 
that the medicated vapor bath, medicated as that was, with sage, catnip, 
hoarhound, spearmint, pennyroyal, and other like "terribly" active 
agents, is not one of the greatest blessings that was ever invented for the 
relief and cure of suffering humanity ? " Why, Dr. Wright says it is an 
engine in the stomach with its furnace well supplied with red pepper! 
But Dr. Ireland continues : "lam myself so fully satisfied of its extra- 
ordinary and powerful effects, as an aid to general practice, that I would 
not be without it for all that I have hitherto known of my profession." * * 
" Had I been acquainted with the vapor bath, while many years a sur- 
geon in the British army in the West Indies, how many thousands of vic- 
tims could I have saved from the unrelenting jaws of death, and how would 
my mingled feelings of sorrow and regret have been changed to those of 
satisfaction and pleasure." 

And if the bath had been introduced into the hospitals in the late war, 
how many thousands might have been saved from death by "hospital 
gangrene," rheumatism, dropsy, sciatica, tetanus, and how many limbs 
saved that were needlessly and cruelly amputated 1 How many " fevers " 
and "inflammations'' relieved and quieted, by removing obstructions 
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that excited them ! And what a world of desolation and sorrow in fami- 
lies surviving, it would have prevented 1 For the facility with which it 
might have' been applied, even in the camp as well as the hospitals, see 
report of the case treated last week in Kentucky, following this article. . 

Dr. Ireland gives a case : A young man, " ill ten days with severe 
paralysis, given up by his physician, lost all sense of motion, sight, and 
speech, had spasmodic twitchings of the muscles of one side, resembling 
the symptoms of the last stage of hydrocephalus, tongue dry and brown, 
skin hot and dry, pulse quick and small, evacuations involuntary, and 
deglutition difficult ; in fact he appeared to be iter ad mortem [going to 
die]. I advised a bath. He was placed in it and supported by a servant, 
and the vapor was raised to 106°, when perspiration began to flow, his 
spasms ceased, spirits returned, and he drank a tumbler of warm wine and 
water without much difficulty. He remained in the bath twenty-five 
minutes, and then walked to his bed by the help, of one person." What 
a weakening process! 

It is well known that we have no great faith in the testimony of " the 
profession." For example, we demur to that of our respected " fellow- 
citizen," Dr. Wright, who spoke for the profession N about the " stationary 
engine in the stomach," for we have never seen any such thing; but for 
this of Dr. Ireland we are not afraid to vouch ; for, even if it were fiction, 
it is founded on facts which we have seen and produced a thousand — yes — 
many thousands of times. The Doctor continues : 

" The pulse rose, was less frequent, the perspiration continued to flow 
and the spasms did not return. He took more tepid drink, fell into a 
sound and quiet sleep, which lasted several hours, awoke, took and asked 
for more drink, continued to perspire profusely for twelve hours, had the 
bath every day, together with other medical treatment, and, in two weeks, 
was able to walk about — is now quite recovered and attending to his oc- 
cupation." 

All this relaxation of spasm without blood-letting! this perspiration 
without Dover's powders! this sweet sleep without opium! this return 
from the bath to the bed stronger than he went to it ! this regular rising 
from disease to health, without being first reduced (Allopathized) — how 
can it be ? It was as contrary to the spirit of the profession, as to admit 
women to their fellowship ! We would not believe a word of it, had we 
not seen and done it a thousand times ! The Doctor continues : " What 
an immense field of investigation does this open to us ! Spasms and con- 
vulsive twitchings, muscular contractions and constrictions, restrained 
perspirations, and obstructed secretions, are all removed when brought 
under the simple, though powerful agent, vapor bath I " 

Professor Wright and ourself commenced the study of medicine about 
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the same time, and under the guidance of the same excellent preceptor 
(still living). We went into the same field of investigation, but with 
what different results ! While we have made the vapor bath the great 
depurator of the system' of all morbific matter, and the savior of the lives 
and constitutions of hundreds of thousands of miserable wretches inocu- 
lated for death with the lancet and Allopathic agents, and restored them 
to health, happiness, and usefulness to society, he has contrived to turn 
this great instrument of good into an engine of destruction, and station it 
in the stomach, for the terror, dread, and rejection of those who are suffer- 
ing and dying for want of it It is strange that men, having equal oppor- 
tunities to examine and judge, should come to conclusions so different; 
but, one thing is certain — the vapor bath is a gift of God to man for 
some purpose, and we both are accountable to the Giver for the use we 
make of it, and so are the sick for its rejection. 

The Hon. Thomas Hertell, of New York, in a letter to Ambrose 
Spencer, Mayor of the city of Albany, who had asked him for information 
on the subject of the medicated vapor bath, in the former city, says he 
sought it of the members of that institution, and gives the report of the 
physicians who conducted it ; which is long and minute, much like what 
I have already quoted. 

They say : "After six months' arduous attention, we are enabled une- 
quivocally to state, we are convinced that the medicated vapor bath, 
under judicious medical regulations, is a mild, safe, and efficient agent in 
the cure of a large portion of the diseases to which the human family are 
liable. In diseases of irritation generally, we have found its application 
to be followed by a most happy, and, in some instances, speedy effect. 
In glandular, visceral, and cutaneous obstructions, in leprous and herpetic 
eruptions of the skin, affections of the liver, chronic rheumatism, mercu- 
rial diseases, in weak and stiff joints where the parts have not been anchy- 
losed, we have found the bath, conjointly with medicines, regimen, etc., 
to afford decided relief, and in a more especial manner have we been led 
to notice its efficacy in old inveterate local diseases which have long re- 
sisted the efforts of men of high professional reputation. This bath, 
under proper medical regulations [such as we think might be adopted in 
our hospital, if men who know its uses and applications were consulted], 
has reduced and cured diseases which the best regulated treatment had 
previously failed to cure without it." 

" In most of our cities in the South, it is in successful operation, under 
the immediate direction of respectable medical men. In Boston and 
Philadelphia, it has been very lately revived, with glowing expectations, 
by men of the first walks of the profession, and it has been approved and 
prescribed successfully by some of the most distinguished physicians of 
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this [New York] city. And we are satisfied that the subject requires 
only to be candidly examined to be understood, and understood to be ap- 
proved. n 

In reply to the charge of quackery, Judge Hertell asks: 

" Is the remedy which effected cures in the cases before us more deserv- 
ing the imputation of quackery than the previous prescriptions which 
were barren of benefit to the patient ? If the bath is a dangerous quack- 
ery, in what grade of medical science are we to place all the previous pre- 
scriptions, which for years had proved inefficient to effect a cure?" 

Mr. G., affected with elephantiasis, which for eight years had resisted 
the prescriptions of many professional men in the West Indies, Scotland, 
and America, was radically cured by twelve baths, without any material 
medical prescription. A case of liver-complaint, one of hip disease, and 
one of complaint of the knee (white swelling), in which the most respect- 
able medical gentlemen had long tried in vain to effect cures, were cured 
in a short time, and with little trouble, by the vapor bath. And the 
same thing has been done ever since, by that class of physicians whom 
Professor Wright represents as "placing the engine in the stomach. ,, (I 
use his own words, lest I should pervert his meaning by using a different 
phraseology.) s 

I now ask what can be the reason why the vapor bath, so valuable and 
popular among distinguished medical men forty years ago, has been dis- 
carded by them entirely, and made a subject of such misrepresentation, 
slander and abuse? As I have given the highest commendation of the 
bath in their own language, I think I can give the answer to this question 
in the same. 

Dr. Wright says the profession are always looking every-where for 
every thing that can minister to the relief of suffering humanity. Of 
course they saw the operation of these baths in Boston, New York, Al- 
bany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, forty years ago. He 
says they reject no new thing because it is new, nor old because it is old, 
but take all things according to their merits. The rejection of the bath, 
then, should be on account of its demerits. But all who continue to use 
it declare that it has lost none of its merits, and they prove this by ex- 
amples. There must be some other reason. We find it in the Keport of 
the American Medical Association, held in this city two years ago: "It 
is contrary to the spirit of our profession to have any body connected with 
it except men, and men of reason. * * Pass this resolution [to admit 
females into the profession], and a thousand women about the country, 
practicing specialties connected with the female organization [such as 
using the bath to remove their obstructions, which if will certainly do] 
will demand recognition at our hands, and claim authority for their busi- 
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ness pretensions." If we admit that the simple vapor bath is worth more 
than all our practice without it — that it prevents all disease, as well as 
cures the most obstinate, as the mercurial, even the women (and men who 
are not of sense) will take it up and prevent or cure nearly all the cases 
of disease. Even the girls in the schools will be taught the science of 
life, and soon one of them will be the doctor of each family, and then 
farewell to all our business, our honors, and emoluments. We shall no 
longer be regarded as " the constituted guardians of the public health ; " 
no longer be permitted to " substitute the action of our poisons for that of 
the disease;" to deplete the system and reduce its strength in order to 
prolong suffering, if not kill outright, and, as Burns said of Hornbook, 
be "weel paid for't." Instead of the long lists of death every week, the 
reports will be of little else than life, health, usefulness, and happiness to 
a good old age. 

LOBELIA AND THE VAPOR BATH. 

There are afloat so many different opinions respecting the character and 
conduct of the above-named agents, that it is well for every one who can 
to make himself acquainted with them. In the following statements, the 
doctors may rest assured ut scribo quod vidi, and those who can not read 
the dark language of medicine, can easily ascertain the truth, by a little 
inquiry. 

Last week I was requested to visit a young man near Germantown, 
Kentucky, whom his physicians had treated till he was not able to roll 
over in bed, and then abandoned as incurable. For some time they 
had thought that "he ought to have an emetic, " but was "too weak to 
take it; " being reduced in flesh till he was little else than skin and bone. 

As he was unable to turn over on his side, much less sit up and drink 
teas, I procured a tube, through which he drank three cups of " compo- 
sition tea " (made to suit his case), and then one of lobelia. After this 
many more of the composition, till he felt "quite full/' when he was suf- 
fered to rest for several hours (sleeping a little). He then vomited more 
than a quart of green verdigris-like phlegm and canker, and was easier. 
There had been pressed under his mouth a tin pan, into which he cast 
the fluid without apparent effort. More tea was now given him ; and an 
old cot frame was procured, cut down, and some old cotton bagging 
tacked to it. To the sides and ends were pinned sheets doubled so as, by 
hanging down to the floor, to make, with the cot, a box six feet long, 
two feet wide, and about eighteen inches high. To this cot the patient, 
Mr. Harrison, was moved horizontally, a pillow under his head, and 
blankets over his body. There he remained an hour over vapor pro- 
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duced by putting under the cot two large stove pans half full of boiling 
water, and constantly supplied with pieces of red-hot rock. Two persons 
with soap, water, and cloths washed him diligently, under the blankets, 
held up in the middle by others. When he had become thoroughly 
warm, and had perspired freely, neither of which conditions had existed 
for a long time, he was wiped thoroughly and put back (horizontally) to 
bed again, and soon vomited more of that same kind of canker from his 
stomach. He now took some " thickened milk " and went to sleep, rested 
much better than usual, and "continued so till nine o'clock (the 18th), 
when I left him, with medicines and directions to his attendants for 
further treatment. 

I did not weigh him, but I do not believe that he weighed fifty pounds. 
Must he not have been a wonder of vitality to survive two large doses of 
that " villainous lobelia," and to endure the vapor of two (not " engines 
well supplied with cayenne pepper "), but of two large bake-pans full of 
boiling water, kept boiling by the introduction of red-hot rocks ? 

Suppose we admit that this course of medicine (which made him fifty 
per cent, better) is something to be terribly dreaded and wickedly slan- 
dered by the Allopathic profession and their dupes, how many more such 
would be required to kill the patient? 

On the two preceding articles the editor of " The Commoner," in which 
they were published, remarks: 

" Better Medical Treatment. — We have given space for two articles to- 
day from Dr. Curtis. They both show the contrast between the two sys- 
tems of medicine, greatly to the advantage of his own scientific method. 
The virtues of the vapor bath are entirely established by the emphatic 
testimony of the regular faculty, and the working of the emetic, known 
as the lobelia, is given in the report of a singular case of prostration. It 
seems clear, from the statements in both communications, that the popu- 
lar error about injurious effects flowing from the use of these wise and 
powerful agents in cases of acute and chronic diseases, has no force what- 
ever. They may be administered with impunity, no matter how low the 
patient, if it be done by a physician who has experience, and even by 
those who have very little knowledge of medicine. 

" We do not know, but we are half inclined to believe, that it is not 
jealousy or rivalry in the profession from women and nurses who are 
favorites with the doctors, but that it is from sheer laziness that the 
steam bath and a simple emetic is not often applied by the faculty in the 
treatment of diseases. It involves effort and takes up time. The com- 
mon practice is such that a popular physician may give thirty or forty or 
more prescriptions a day r and pay that many visits to patients' houses; 
but if a vapor bath and an emetic have to be given, it takes up time and 
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requires considerable effort We have seen Dr. Curtis practice medicine, 
and, judging by the actual labor performed, to say nothing of the great 
good he accomplished, we thought he earned more money than he charged. 
"It is the habit of the regularly-educated and duly-protected physi- 
cians to look with contempt on the simple remedies which are recom- 
mended by the reformers in medicine; but we submit that nothing is 
gained by that course. Why is there no vapor bath in the Cincinnati 
Hospital? is a question now asked every day by persons who have only 
lately had their minds turned to the subject Is there such virtue in a 
lobelia emetic ? has got to be an every-day inquiry. It is a good thing 
to vouch in the writings of Allopathists on these matters, and we think 
any man is doing his country the greatest service who persists in de- 
manding medical reform. The losses of hundreds and thousands of val- 
uable young lives from bad treatment, dense ignorance of the laws of life, 
and mere aversion to using the means of cure, call in the loudest tones 
upon the worthy and humane members of the medical profession to take 
the lead in banishing the poisonous drugs upon which they rely to counter- 
act disease, and to put into constant requisition the resources of the fields 
and of the elements. We have seen a great deal of the practice of med- 
icine; we know of nothing which is more important than health to every 
one of us. It is at the same time the most neglected interest in the list 
of necessities. We appeal to all who are concerned to give a fair hearing 
to what appears to-day upon the subject, and not to attempt to meet it 
with anger nor prejudice. Iu the Cincinnati Hospital the public has 
the right to demand that there shall be one or more vapor baths imme- 
diately erected and put into operation, under the eye and hand of such an 
experienced person as Dr. Devitt, or another as well qualified." 

THE VAPOR BATH ONCE MORE. 

In my last I gave you an account of the operations of the vapor bath 
in the United States, in the hands of many of the prominent Allopathic 
doctors of forty years ago. For the currency and aid you have given 
to this vitally important subject, you have my heartfelt thanks, and should 
have, as you deserve, the everlasting gratitude of the community, and the 
encouragement and hearty co-operation of every man who puts forth anj 
claim to be a guardian of the public health, or a member of an honorable 
and benevolent profession. The facts and arguments that justify and 
urge your course, are inexhaustible; and it would seem, to the fair and 
candid observer and thinker, that those I have preserited should be suffi- 
ciently powerful for the conviction of all interested. But, as the army 
of the opposition is also numerous, well organized and disciplined, and, 
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determined to destroy their influence on the community, by every means 
within their reach, I may be excused by giving you one more strong attack 
on the batteries of their guns. 

THE VAPOR BATHS IN ENGLAND. 

Forty years ago, there were many vapor bathing institutions in Eng- 
land, in which much good was done. In London they were patronized 
by the nobility, the clergy, and the doctors. That of Finsbury Place, I 
find patronized by Rev. W. Newland, and Surgeons Lewis, Coleman, Mr. 
Ness, Winzar, etc* 

The report of a meeting for the election of officers, states that "A 
female connected with the family of McCracken, who for thirty years 
had been the subject of internal disease, and who had in vain sought 
relief from the most eminent men in the metropolis, had been induced to 
try Mr. Whitlaw's baths. She experienced almost instantaneous relief; 
from that time gradually recovered, and was then in better health than 
she had enjoyed at any former period of her life." 

"Many hundreds have been cured of scrofula, cancer," etc. "The 
legitimate practitioner declares that he can not cure certain diseases, to 
which the human frame is subject ; among which are cancers, scrofula, 
consumption, leprosy, elephantiasis, chronic inflammation of the windpipe, 
lungs, etc. These diseases can be generally prevented, and cured in their 
incipient stages, and acute inflammation, which is the basis of the greatest 
number of diseases that prove fatal to the human race. [Profs. Bigelow, 
Holmes, Paine, Marshall Hall, say it ' constitutes the great amount of 
human maladies, and forms the grand outlet of life], can generally be 
subdued in a short time, when brought under Whitlaw's medical disci- 
pline.' [Mr. Whitlaw was a radical steam Doctor, but he did not tell any 
body of that, he used the old Roman, or the modern Turkish vapor bath, 
improved in its apparatus and aided by the innocent but powerful medi- 
cines of the Physio-Medical system, which Doctor Samuel Thomson, of 
New Hampshire, pointed out to him. C] 

" Many individuals arose and testified to the superior excellence of the 
vapor bath, in removing these diseases — such as scrofula, rheumatism, 
spitting of blood, etc. There was, in Sheffield, in 1830, an Institution in 
which a hundred and fifty baths were sometimes given in a day. The 
cases cured, of rheumatism, were most astonishing, both in point of 
number and nature. A woman who, for about five years, had been un- 
able to go out of her house, after taking the bath a very few times threw 
away her crutches, saying, ' I have done with you forever.' 

" Another had a brain fever which kept her in a hopeless state for three 
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weeks, during which time she had not slept one moment Her sufferings 
were extremely severe, and she had the greatest intolerance of light. The 
medical gentleman discontinued his visits. 

" On entering the bath the patients all feared that she would die in it ; 
but, in about forty minutes she was perfectly able to bear the light, ap- 
peared altogether a new creature, and, with a smile, said, ' It seemed to 
her as if a pillar of fire had gone out of the top of her head.' With eight 
baths she was perfectly cured. The medical gentleman who had declared 
her incurable, now said that she was perfectly cured." 

A case of inflammation of the eyes, nose, and lips, treated without effect 
with antiphlogistics, had resorted to the bath and was cured. Another of 
scrofula of the foot, to such an extent that the joint had become anchy- 
losed, was perfectly cured. The gentlemen of {he profession, seeing these 
things, were now in the habit of resorting to the bath to enjoy the com- 
fort it afforded, even when no disease existed. (Wouldn't it be funny to 
see Drs. Wright and Clendeniu plunging into that boiler in the stomach, 
heated by cayenne pepper, just for the comfort it afforded !) But the 
doctors who reported these things, like the Bereans of old," "were more 
noble" than the naughty fellows [Thessalonians, Acts xvii : 11] of our day, 
who tell fibs about the baths ! They saw those things, looked into them, 
tried the baths themselves, and told the truth about them ! — C.) 

In a lecture by Mr. Lawrence, on • cancer, published in the London 
Lancet, he says : "It appears almost necessary to ask whether schirrus, 
in the first instances, and the ulcerative affection to which it leads, do 
admit of being cured at all ? A very general opinion prevails that true 
carcinoma does not, under any circumstances, admit of being cured. I 
believe, if the opinion of the most experienced individuals were asked on 
this point, they would have no hesitation in saying that the affection can 
not be cured. But Mr. Whitlaw said that he was then curing, with his 
baths, the lady of an eminent physician, whom Sir Ashley Cooper and 
Dr. Blundell had declared perfectly incurable. These ladies, of eminent 
rank and fortunes, had been perfectly cured (of carcinoma) by the bath. 
A case of leprosy, a disease which Dr. Hamilton said ' had not been cured 
since Christ performed it by miracle/ was entirely cured by the bath. The 
first time she was placed in the bath, she cast off four quarts of scales. In 
four months she was perfectly cured. When Dr. Hamilton saw this he 
cried for joy." [How different this from the conduct of Professor C, of 
Richmond, Va., when he saw that we had cured, in ten days, a case of 
dropsy that he had left, saying the lady would not live to see the next day. 
He " wished the lady, her husband, and her new doctor, all in h — 11 to- 
gether." He certainly knows that the fulfillment of at least the last part 
of that wish has been wonderfully postponed, if not dismissed sine die.'] 
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" A case of bronchitis, of twenty-five years standing, treated effectually 
with caustic, etc., and pronounced incurable by the surgeons, was per- 
fectly cured by the medicated vapor bath. A case of hip disease, one 
limb nearly an inch shorter than the other, treated in vain antiphlogistic 
cally, was perfectly restored by the bath." 

The Quarterly Report of the institution gives eighty-three cases, nearly 
the whole pronounced incurable, in practice or in hospitals, dispensaries, 
infirmaries, etc. Forty had been cured, and all but two of the balance 
were improving. 

The success of the baths was reported the same in Brazil, Calcutta, the 
United States, etc. Dysentery and cholera morbus immediately yielded 
to it. Dr. Hamilton, seeing the success of the vapor bath, (Dr. Wright's 
stationary engine in the stomach, well plied with red pepper), exclaimed: 
" It is as impossible to shut out the benefits of vapor baths from the world, 
as to shut out the sun when the clouds disappear. " Better remove Dr. 
Wright from this sun, and let it be seen in our hospital. 

The first annual report on vapor baths, adopted in London, March 21, 
1831, says: " When medical skill has done its utmost without success, the 
vapor bath has restored to perfect health. One hundred and eighty-two 
patients admitted; many had been afflicted with chronic, and, hitherto, 
unmanageable diseases of every variety and up to twenty years standing. 
One hundred cured ; thirty so far relieved as to be able to follow their usual 
employments ; ten not benefited at all; forty still under treatment and im- 
proving. Kheumatism twenty-five ; leprosy, five ; scrofula, eight ; asthma, 
three ; fish skin, two ; etc." These were doubtless two members of the legiti- 
mate profession ! who, like our friends, Wright and Clendenin, had not till 
then, been able to appreciate the bath. I respectfully ask our Health 
Officer to compare this quarterly report of the vapor bath, with his monthly 
report for February last, or any other month, and mark the difference, and 
I suggest to the community the propriety of displacing him from his po- 
sition, if he does not in his next report, insist on the establishment of the 
bath in " our hospital." 

The means of cure for that quarter, were "baths 2,112 ; bottles of medi- 
cine, 1,205 ; boxes of pills, 104 ; pots of ointment, 139 ; dozens of pow- 
ders, 30 ; all innocent, and used in aid of the bath." Not a death in all 
the one hundred and eighty-two cases, only ten not benefited at all — what 
a glory would it be to our " competent medicial staff/' could they make 
such a quarterly report for our hospital ! Only put into it the 2,112 baths, 
and the 1,205 bottles of syrup of lobelia, the 104 boxes of alterative pills, 
the 109 pots of ointment, and the 30 dozen composition powders of the 
Fhysio^medical Materia Medica, and last, but not least, somebody that is free 
from the incurable disease called the "fish -skin," and has learned how to 
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cure this intractable disease, and the thing can be done, and Drs. Wright 
and Oendenin may live to see it. 

As the above reports are all from doctors and surgeons of high stand- 
ing in the Allopathic brotherhood, I would not believe a word of them, 
much less try to persuade others to believe them — notwithstanding, they 
are indorsed by the eminent surgeons, Travers, Cline, Abernethy, Guthrie, 
Walker, Brodie, and the distinguished Professor Blundell — had not I seen 
and done the same things a thousand times myself, and did I not see, every 
day in my walks, many miserable sufferers who might be cured by this prac- 
tice, but who never will be cured by any other. 

VAPOR BATHS FOR HOSPITALS. 

This subject is so seasonable and important that we add further testi- 
mony to that already advanced in its favor: 

Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, South Carolina, wrote to Dr. Whit- 
law, April 23, 1825, respecting the success of a vapor bathing institution 
in that city : " Whatever may have been my previous opinions — or, if 
you will — my prejudices upon the subject of baths as means of curing 
disease, I am constrained to allow that the great and unexpected relief 
which has been experienced in a short time, by the afflicted, under your 
guidance, has gained my entire confidence. I have, in two days' time, 
literally ' seen the lame his crutch forego.' The complete cures of long 
protracted cases of chronic disease will render your invention [a conven- 
ient apparatus for steaming patients] highly acceptable to the medical pro- 
fession, by removing from them a class of patients of which they, in gen- 
eral, would be gladly freed " — because they can not cure them. 

Dr. G. A. Lawrence, of Lebanon, and Dr. A. Henderson, of Water- 
vleit, N. Y., give equally flattering accounts of four months' trial in their 
practice. , 

Dr. Wm. Ireland, of New York, says : " Out of the number of cases 
submitted to the bath for the quarter ending October 1, 1825, 227 cases 
have been cured ; and it is but justice to say that, in acute and chronic 
inflammation " [those two orders of disease which Professor M. Payne, of 
New York, says make up the great amount of human maladies and form 
the grand outlets of life] " more benefit has been derived in twenty-four 
hours from the use of the medicated vapor bath, than I have ever wit- 
nessed from a month's successful practice." 

December 29, 1832, Dr. Holbrook, of Charleston, gives a report of a 
lady cured of a bad bronchitis, ' ' solely by the bath," and continues : ' ' On 
the first day of October last, five months and twelve days after the com- 
pany had received the bath, 386 different persons had tried it, of whom 
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246 were patients, sick persons — the balance took it for pleasure. 132 
were cured, 98 relieved (some of these since cured) ; only 16 not relieved, 
and none died! Kheumatism, 66; consumption, 14; cutaneous affec- 
tions, 24 ; fever and ague, 25 ; scrofula, 13 ; dropsy, 10 ; and so on." 
Did ever Allopathic practice equal this? Certainly never in "Our 
Hospital" 

October 1, 1826, Dr. Wm. Ireland, of N. Y., writes an article for the 
Gazette of Health, in which he commends the vapor bath in the highest 
terms, among which he says: " When the body is laboring under disease, 
the restoration of that salutary discharge called diaphoresis, or perspira- 
tion, has long been the desideratum of the profession. Where that can not 
be accomplished, morbid action must be present, and disease continue. 
Here is that desideratum at once, for, in any state of the body, this natural 
discharge can be brought on at will, and a crisis formed in any stage 
of the disease." 

Just about the same time, Dr. Hosack, in one of his public lectures, 
said he knew a lady that, in spite of the most assiduous efforts of her 
physicians, had been afflicted with a chronic diarrhea for twenty-five 
years, and, for the same length of time, had not been known to perspire. 
He had no doubt that, if perspiration could be induced and established, 
a cure might be effected. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Gazette, of April 20, 1826, gives the report of 
the attending physician at the Dispensary of the Medicated Vapor Bath 
Company, at their annual meeting on the 18th. He says: * 

"A strong, but wholly unfounded, 'prejudice exists, in the opinions of 
many highly respectable persons in the community, and even among re- 
spectable physicians, that the bath debilitates, and that, after a bath, 
there is increased danger of ' catching cold/ if it be taken in cold or un- 
pleasant weather. Such is not the case. The results of experience prove 
that the vapor bath is, in reality, a tonic, and fortifies the system against 
cold." 

It may be made tonic, relaxant, or stimulant, according to the mode 
of administration. 

"Pure morals have been invariably connected with cleanliness. We 
would, therefore, claim for the bath the merit of having, in this respect, 
a friendly influence on society. Its immediate effects are, a pleasant sen- 
sation of comfort, and an agreeable warmth of the body. The skin 
seems extended and becomes softened; the dry and useless scarf soon 
becomes detached from its whole surface, and then follows a strong in- 
clination to sleep. After the bath, the person feels recruited and refreshed; 
his spirits are more buoyant; he experiences an agility and flexibleness 
of muscle to which he was before a stranger ; and, in general, all the 
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functions of the system are in healthy exercise, with more ease and cer- 
tainty, and with greater strength and energy. The bath has fully an- 
swered the humane intentions of the associates. Its institution and the 
results of its application in relieving pain and distress must be peculiarly 
gratifying and satisfactory when it is seen that, of 681 patients who, for 
various ills, resorted to the dispensary in less that fifty weeks, ending the 
1st instant, 486 were cored, 186 were greatly relieved, and only 27 re- 
ceived no relief (having tried not more than one or two baths), and a num- 
ber of those relieved are still patients in the dispensary. " There were no 
deaths. 

The diseases on which the medicated vapor bath has been administered 
during the last year are 51. Influenza, 211 ; rheumatism, 156 ; cutaneous, 
55; pulmonia, 43; dropsies, 19; diseased liver, 14; asthma, debility, and 
scrofula, each, 13 ; fever and ague, 12; sore throat, 11 ; bilious fever, 9 ; 
suppressio mensum, 8; gout, old ulcers, and toothache, each, 7; leu- 
corrhea, tumors, boils, and palsy, each, 6; country fever, St Anthony's 
fire, and St. Vitus' dance, each, 6 ; dyspepsia, spitting of blood, syphilis, 
and piles, each, 4 ; vertigo, and three others, 3 ; fits, strictures, sciatica, 
hysterics, diseased spine, earache, and seven others, each, 2; organic disease 
of the heart, and four more, each, 1. In all, 681 patients. Cured, 468 ; 
relieved, 168 (of whom many will be cured) ; no relief for want of time 
or perseverance, 27; deaths, none! Could the Allopathic practice in 
Charleston ever, since the day of its foundation, have made such a favor- 
able report? 

Here are more patients and diseases than are reported by Dr. Clen- 
denin, for last February, in Cincinnati — almost all cured, and not one 
death ! The whole work was done, too, by Allopathic men ! The medi- 
cation was not mercury, antimony, nor even sulphur, but innocent bitter 
and aromatic herbs, as boneset, catnip, spearmint, peppermint, etc. 

Now what can be the reason why doctors abandoned that practice in 
Charleston, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and many 
other places, so that now, after a quarter of a century, I find myself 
obliged to dig after it as the antiquarians do for the Pompeiis and Her- 
culaneums of old? If Drs. Wright and Clendenin do not know these 
things, where are all their pretensions to superior knowledge of the his- 
tory of medicine ? If they do know them, what can we think of the hu- 
manity that turns the vapor bath and innocent herbs into "a stationary 
engine iu the stomach, and a boiler well supplied with cayenne pepper? " 
Shame on such ignorance, deception, and inhumanity. One infirmary in 
Cincinnati, like the old Orphan Asylum, furnished well with vapor baths 
and steam doctors, lobelia, cayenne, and bitter and aromatic herbs and 
astringent barks and roots, would do more for health than is now done 
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by all the hospitals in the city, with all the Allopathic doctors and the 
Board of Health to manage them. Who that has the means has also the 
soul to set such an establishment in motion? The generous J. C. Butler 
and Lewis Worthington made, in the purchase and gift of the Marine 
Hospital, a step in this direction; but Allopathists, always eagle-eyed to 
guard against any thing that can bring into disrepute their profitable sys- 
tem of bloodshed and poisoning, soon seized upon it, and kept out all 
improvements, against which they wage war in every shape and method, 
for the same reason that they oppose the medical education of women. 
They well know that a good vapor bath and a few innocent medicines in 
the house of every intelligent lady would soon place their occupation by 
the side of that of famed Othello. Their profits and their honors would 
depart in company. 

The following is added by the editor of the Commoner: 

" Of all the worlds in the universe, the medical world moves the slowest ; 
and next to that is the satellite called the Board of Health. Notwith- 
standing the intrinsic value of the vapor bath as a remedial agent, in hos- 
pital practice especially, we have built a prodigious edifice in which to heal 
the sick and destitute, but of which as yet the most important thing, the 
thing absolutely indispensable, is left out. The public is not to blame 
for this capital omission, for it has no knowledge whatever of the laws 
of hygiene, and it is only by God's mercy that more of the useless vic- 
tims of ignorance are not taken away every day from the scene of ac- 
tion and suffering. 

" It is not the fault of the architect of the building, for he was prob- 
ably quite unskilled in the specialty of the vapor bath, and had no idea 
that half a dozen of them in a hospital would be worth to the patients 
as much, certainly, as one-half of the whole structure, and more than 
that proportion of the medical prescriptions and attendance. The 
parties to blame in this vital matter are the officers of the hospital, first 
and foremost; for, upon their motion, the evil could be corrected in a 
week. 

" But we think that Dr. Clendenin and the Board of Health should 
represent the wants of the Community and, indeed, its rights, in this 
great business, and not suffer another day to pass over their heads with- 
out clamoring at the front door of the hospital until their cry in behalf 
of suffering humanity shall be heard, and the greatest agent of their de- 
partment commissioned and thoroughly introduced where it belongs. Its 
absence for so long a period should be no proof to men of such under- 
standing that it was not wanted, but the contrary. No community has 
furnished more instances of the play without the part of Hamlet than 
this of Cincinnati. 
5 
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" The time of year and the great heat fill the hospital with patients 
more than any other season or circumstances. The appeal to the Board 
of Health is, therefore, very urgent. 

" So well satisfied are we of the importance of the vapor bath, that 
we have no doubt scores of lives that could have been saved have been , 
lost for want of it in our great new hospital, recent as has been its oc- 
cupation [four months]. These deaths are at our doors, who are public 
servants of any sort, and, therefore, bound, officially and unofficially, to 
clamor for justice and the immediate correction of abuses. We go so 
far as to say that it were a much greater benefit to patients to have the 
vapor bath in position at the Cincinnati Hospital, than to have any 
Board of Health, no matter how scientific and efficient. We value 
highly the intelligent gentlemen who serve us now in that responsible 
capacity, but we had rather lose them all from the public service than 
that they should not compel the hospital authorities to act like men of 
sense and competent guardians of the public institutions which purport 
to be established for the care of the public health. 

" It has been objected to, by the medical faculty, many of whom are 
intelligent readers of the Commoner, that we will dwell upon these profes- 
sional subjects. But* does it not affect every interest we have of any 
sort, both individual and general ? The faculty are dissatisfied that we 
will print the valuable essays of Dr. Curtis on this abuse of a great 
charity. The doctor is not a fashionable physician, and he may not be 
far superior, in natural ability, to others who practice medicine. But 
he has a better system for the treatment of diseases than the different 
and opposing schools of medicine. It is so superior to the rest that we 
think it should be made known, at least to our readers; and we feel 
bound to publish what he writes. He is himself the best illustration of 
the truth of his teachings, and he has never ceased to court and to chal- 
lenge a comparison of his practice with that of the most eminent com- 
petitors. Surely, then, when we look around us at the mortality by 
which we see such a waste of life in its prime, for want of more simple 
and scientific treatment of diseases, we must hearken to such a capable 
instructor. 

" He returns to the charge for the vapor bath to-day, by quoting 
from the writings of leading Allopathists. We ask a reading of 
their testimony. It is very strange that such authority has not had its 
effect, or rather, that it should have lost it Can it be possible that the 
ancient and honorable profession of medicine is unwilling to make an 
arduous effort to save the lives which come into their keeping under cir- 
cumstances that should stimulate them to their utmost efforts? We will 
not press that nor any other damaging question, if a new era shall be 
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opened up by the generous introduction of the vapor bath at once into 
the Cincinnati Hospital." 

A MEDICAL CONTRAST. 

Having reviewed Prof. Wright's address, at the opening of the new 
hospital, and presented, in. contrast, the principles and practices of Allo- 
pathy and Physio-Medicalism, it is quite proper, even necessary, to pre- 
sent results of the two practices, in number and variety sufficient to en- 
able the reader to come to a just conclusion respecting the comparative 
claims and merits of these contending systems. 

Prof. M. Paine, of the University of New York, says : " The appli- 
cation of remedies to the treatment of disease is the great end of all 
medical inquiries." {Inst. No. 852.) 

Prof. Jacob Bigelow, of Harvard College, Boston, says: "The prema- 
ture death of medical men brings with it the humiliating conclusion that 
* * medicine,* in regard to some of its professed and important objects 
[the prevention and cure of disease], is still an ineffectual speculation." 
{Annual Address to the Mass. Med. Society.) 

The doctor was, doubtless, thinking of a Spurzheim, a Johnson, a 
Warren of Boston, and others further west. Let us notice only a few 
in Cincinnati. When we came here, in 1841, we found a host of talented 
young doctors who were well versed in Allopathy, well qualified, if Allop- 
athy could qualify them, to defend themselves against disease, and cure 
their fellow-men and one another if attacked. There was a young Pro- 
fessor Shotwell, a Professor J. P. Harrison, a very learned and interest- 
ing gentleman, and a splendid lecturer on subjects which he understood; 
an excellent L. M. Law son, who had, like Harrison, penetrated the 
medical arcana of London and Paris, as well as the three prominent 
medical sister cities of these States, for the best fruits of a "four thou- 
sand years experience and observation " on the field of medication ; an 
A. H. Baker, a J. P. Judkins, among the most distinguished for knowl- 
edge of science and for skill in the practice of medicine and surgery, all 
professors in the colleges, not to mention the equally talented, learned, 
amiable, and excellent Potter, my much esteemed personal friend, and 
many others not now recollected, but grievously lamented by " the pro- 
fession," as the "resolutions" of the faculty demonstrated. All these 
were younger than " ourself," but where are they now? Gone! to cor- 
roborate the statement of Dr. Bigelow, that " medicine (as they taught 
and practiced it) is still an ineffectual speculation." 

Let us test Physio-Medicalism by the same rule, its success. In 1842 
or 1843, Rev. Mr. Grover, of Wesley Chapel, was so reduced by dis- 
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ease, brought on by bis excessive labors, that his congregation dismissed 
him to go to Europe for recovery. Mr. Edgar Conklin persuaded him 
to call on the subscriber one evening about six o'clock. Before nine he 
was so relieved that " he felt like a new man," and walked briskly from 
the foot of Pike Street to the parsonage — more than half a mile. In 
four weeks he was able to return to his preaching. A few days ago I 
met him, sound and happy, and asked him why he had never patronized 
me since. The answer was, "You cured me up so well that I have never 
since been sick." 

Rev. Mr. Jones, of the Welsh Church, on Harrison Street, was vio- 
lently attacked with disease. When supposed to be past cure, he sent for 
me. In a week he was as well as ever. I met him last week and 
accused him of having forgotten me. "No, never!" was the reply. 
"Why, then, have you not called upon me?* " I # never have been 
sick." 

In 1847, Rev. Mr. Blanchard, of the Sixth Street Church (now Vine), 
was attacked by hemorrhage of the lungs. Allopathy wanted to treat 
him, but he refused, and Dr. 6. L. Weed brought him to me. He was 
immediately relieved, and in a few weeks was able to go to preaching 
again. He never had another attack, and is now the excellent and most 
beloved President of Wheaton College, Illinois. 

Rev. Dr. C. B. Boynton was attacked by bronchitis, at the house of 
Mr. Leavitt, and doctored Homeo — that is, Allopathically, till his doctor 
became alarmed and desired consultation. Being a member of the con- 
gregation, I called on a friendly visit He insisted on having my opin- 
ion and prescription. I gave them, and soon he was about his business. 
Some years afterward he was severely attacked by disease of the bowels. 
The old practice failed again, and it was feared that he would die imme- 
diately. Dr. Weed, remembering the case of Mr. Blanchard, requested 
me to call on Dr. Boynton. I did so, and, from being unable to have 
an hour's rest, he slept well that night ; and, in a few days, was at his 
work again. We all know well how, for many years, he has had " the 
ear of wondering senates at command/' and is still causing the wicked in 
high places to tremble in their boots. 

I might give hundreds of such cases. Let us take an extreme one. In 
1849, eight persons were attacked with the cholera in the house of Mrs. 
Bell, on Sixth Street, opposite the U. S. Marine Hospital. In the morn- 
ing, the physicians of the little hospital (now church) on Fifth Street, 
above Lock, called in. They examined the cases, grown, or nearly so, 
and said five were past hope, but they thought the little children might 
be saved and took them to the hospital. Several ladies sent for me, and * 
said if I would prescribe they would help me to nurse the patients* We 
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oS went to work and saved all bur patients. The children at the hospital 
died that night One of those ladies afterward had the cholera and sent 
for me. On examination I found a duality to treat I could distinctly 
fed cramps and spasms that I could not see. I cured the two patients 
with the same medicine. 

Mr. Editor, I could fill your whole issue with like favorable results 
from the Physio-Medical practice. But I am asked by what means and 
in what manner all this wonderful triumph over Allopathy was secured ? 

Have we not learned this from Prof. M. B. Wright, of the O. M. Col- 
lege ? And can you ask for better authority ? Did he not say it was " by 
placing a stationary engine in the stomach and keeping the furnace well 
supplied with cayenne pepper ? " If any require more particular infor- 
mation, " it is all given in the books of The Practice of Medicine," by 
A. Curtis, M. D. 

To this the editor added : 

REFORM IN MEDICINE. 

With the opening of spring comes the dismal procession of funerals 
along the highways leading from the city, often as many as two or three 
in a morning on one road. The dead are generally youth of both sexes, 
young men and women very often of robust constitutions, who have taken 
cold as it is called, or experienced a shock from irregularity or exposure, 
but not knowing how to take care of themselves, applied too late to a 
physician, whose bad system of treatment was followed by the saddest 
results. These lives ought not to have been lost in the majority of cases ; 
they could be preserved if the schools taught children something more 
useful than any thing else — what the human body and its laws are, and 
how to cure violations of them. In a good degree, all children get a 
notion of the laws of society, so as to understand and obey them, and to 
avoid the penalties for infraction, but of the preliminary and more im- 
portant laws of their own physical structure, they know less than nothing. 
They confide themselves to doctors when they have ignorantly or willfully 
wronged their bodies, and with the best intentions in the world to repair 
the damages, a bad system of medicine lays the victims in .premature 
graves. It is both astonishing and revolting to know the light attention 
given to the best blessing among mankind — that of health, and to behold 
the dense ignorance of this very first of human interests. What are 
schools for — both common and uncommon, if not to teach the lessons of 
life to the young ? If they did, we should not have so many delicate 
children going into the hands of the doctor and undertaker, from sheer 
ignorance of themselves, nor so many youth, feeble and robust, laying 
down to die before they were men and women Inasmuch as all the 
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educational and governmental systems are founded to prepare individuals 
for society, it is perfectly wonderful that hygiene is left out of precept and 
practice, and things indifferent and insignificant are crammed wholesale 
into school-children's heads, and into the heads of children of a larger 
growth. This may be an unusual topic for a newspaper, but it is the 
foundation of newspapers, as well as schools and colleges ; it lies deeper 
than all these, for it is the very foundation of society itself: it is the end, 
aim, object, and all-containing reason of any institutions at all. The best 
friends of the medical faculty, of whom we are one, must admit that the 
science of physiology, the laws of health, the causes of disease, and the 
nature of remedies, take rank at the head of useful knowledge. And 
further, that their own labors would be less, if people knew themselves, 
and taught their children by means of competent teachers at least the 
rudiments of vital conditions, and treatment accordingly. 

But it seems that the profession itself is being aroused to its own short- 
comings. In our last issue we gave a paragraph from the Boston Post 
on the subject of a reform in medical treatment in England. It stated 
that a memorial, signed by ten thousand doctors, had represented the con- 
dition of medical practice there as being deplorable, they say in conse- 
quence of mal-administration, mal-practice, and boundless empiricism. 
They — the ten thousand — are probably regular Allopathists, and declare 
against all other schools of medicine as quackery and humbug, without 
reflecting that their own system is antiquated, thoughtless, superficial, and 
inefficient — indeed, that if a supreme intelligence were dealing with them, 
the greatest number of needless deaths would be laid at their own doors. 
Vis inertia, in spite of proverbial doctor's quarrels, seems to be the intellect- 
ual condition of the profession. The quarrels are between rival practi- 
tioners from pride of opinion, and strife for patronage ; they do not spring' 
from the generous emulation of progress. We wish it were otherwise, for 
we do so suffer, individually and in common, that we can not help making 
frequent and loud complaints. The bad state of things among families is 
reflected at all our public institutions, and such is the stolidity of those 
who get places there, that, while any extravagance of carpets, pictures, 
and furniture and living is tolerated, it is not possible, in all the names 
of health and cleanliness, to get one vapor bath introduced at an expense 
of ten or twenty dollars at the grand new Cincinnati Hospital, where 
ten times as much steam is wasted every day, as the bath requires. One 
vapor bath there, would have already saved a score of lives, and yet the 
worthy gentlemen who officiate in the building, and the city's fiduciaries 
in the Board of Health, including of course the Mayor and Common 
Council, have let this material thing go by default. Will the new Alder- 
men and Councilmen, among their many matters of interest, not at least 
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take a look at the Hospital/and find out if something can not be amended 
which lies so near the surface ? 

To return to the general subject of medical reform. We have an arti- 
cle to-day from Dr. Curtis, in which he treats the subject from his own 
practice contrasted with that of the Allopathists. We think it a matter 
to be examined, for the impression being that there is a wrong, and the 
means of redress at hand, we would not be rational creatures if we did 
not turn our best thoughts upon it. It is not to be dismissed with a sneer, 
and, certainly, there is no design to deal rashly or unjustly by the respect- 
able body of Allopathists. But they might as well study the facts stated 
by our correspondent, who is an aged and scientific physician, although 
his practice is peculiar. It seems by his own account to have been very 
fortunate — perhaps it is valuable, and deserving of general acceptance. 

A late number of the Lancet, a regular journal of medicine, says, in one 
of its articles : " Physicians here, as elsewhere, differ in their treatment 
of scarlatina. Some rely on topical remedies, some on internal medicines, 
while others combine both, using both stimulants and tonics freely." * * 
" But notwithstanding all the good physician may do, a large proportion 
of the cases run their fatal race, leaving him as powerless in controlling 
this disease as he would be in attempting to arrest the tidal currents of 
the ocean with the palms of his hands." We call such expressions the 
words of absolute despair. We do not know in what more hopeless laa- 
guage an educated physician could speak of his utter helplessness in the 
presence of a mortal disease. But it is said to be the same case at Bos- 
ton as at Cincinnati. Our best Allopathic physicians wring their hands 
in sick chambers, where the young children of a family are dying from 
the scarlet fever — a most dreadful scourge. And it is the same case with 
typhoid fevers, and a long list of diseases. Unless the public, or the 
physicians, or both, shall make some move in what is called the popular 
mode of treatment, it is not a very encouraging prospect for the human 
family. In such a gloomy state of things it will not do to shut our eyes 
and ears to the truth of the facts, nor to the way of escape from the 
universal grip of death. It can matter very little in a community in our 
case, from what quarter relief comes — so it comes, for any change must be 
for the better. Our correspondent, who has so long and so often offended 
the old practitioners, and who has not cultivated much general popularity 
among patients, can always, he says, cure the scarlet fever, and if he could 
do nothing else, he would be the greatest public benefactor this city has 
yet produced ; but he claims that his system is just as applicable and as 
effectual, in any other case. It is therefore in the interest of humanity at 
large, but of no individual, that we speak for a speedy and radical reform 
in medicine. 
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MB. BURLING AMES DEATH. 

The sudden death of this remarkable man, from what is called a con* 
gestive chill, is the subject of a brief note from Dr. Curtis in to-day's 
paper. What he thinks is probably true, that prompt and simple treat- 
ment, with an emetic and a vapor bath, would have instantly relieved and 
finally rescued the victim. What system of medicine was actually ap- 
plied to his case, we have no accurate knowledge. It was probably Al- 
lopathic for the meridian of Russia, or it might have been Chinese, or, 
for that matter, Asiatic. At any rate, a very strong man, in high health, 
was dead in a few hours. Being at Court, he may have had the services 
of the Emperor's physician, perhaps the one who killed the Emperor's 
herculean father, Nicholas, in the same complaint, pneumonitis, in 
1849-50. In medicine, we all follow the fashion — the more espicially if 
we be courtiers, and live in the atmosphere of royalty. The more 's the 
pity that we should thus make an end of ourselves when it is so easy for a 
man of sense to make good his escape by resorting to easy and natural rem- 
edies. 80 many lives are thus suddenly and irreparably lost, that we call 
attention to the remarks of our medical correspondent (Editor) : 

The cable report, via. Boston, says: "It is understood that Mr. Bur- 
lingame caught a heavy cold, which culminated in a congestive chill, re- 
sulting in death." <. 

To one who knows any thing of the truth in the matter, it is painful to 
see such evidences of ignorance, stupidity, and quackery as the paragraph 
above displays. • % 

"Mr. B. caught a heavy cold" — that is, by irregular exposure, or 
moisture, or both, he lost the equilibrium of the circulation of his blood, 
and, consequently, of heat. The blood was congested (accumulated in 
some places and diminished in others). Then the efforts of the vital 
force to restore the equilibrium excited the nerves to that peculiar 
agitation called a chill. The doctors set themselves to work (scientifi- 
cally) to subdue this chill with poisons, of which Prof. Waterhouse 
said: "All poisons, whatever their differences in other respects, agree 
in this : they suddenly and rapidly extinguish the vitality of the system." 
Of course, the result was death. It could be nothing else, except in 
cases in which the vital force could triumph over both the disease and 
the poisons. 

Here is a case, among thousands every week, in which an invaluable 
life was sacrificed to the barbarous practice of poisoning to kill ! What 
a pity that Dr. Wright was not there, with his " engine in the stomach " 
and its "furnace well supplied with cayenne pepper I" Would not the 
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cold have scampered off in double-quick time at the. very appearance of 
such a formidable invasion ? Seriously, 

If some Russian peasant, or American darkey, who could not read a 
word in a medical book, had given Mr. Burlingame from a pint to a half 
gallon of catnip tea, and put him to a vapor bath from fifteen minutes to 
an hour, as it might have been required to make him sweat freely, not 
only Russia, America, and China, but the whole civilized world, would 
still have had the invaluable services of a man whose place it will be dif- 
ficult to fill. 

How long will society not only tolerate such a murderous practice, but 
compel all who are so unfortunate as to be committed to asylums, hos- 
pitals, prisons, and even literary and scientific institutions, to submit to its 
operations and suffer its results ? How long ! How long ! ! 

If the masses of the people, of all ages and both sexes, would read, at- 
tentively, one medical book, such as Dr. Ourtis's Oritieisms on all the Med- 
ical Systems in Vogue, they would not suffer themselves to be sent off pre- 
maturely to the grave, as they now do; or, as Dr. John Mason Good said, 
" to drag out a miserable existence, in extreme debility and emaciation, 
till death, with a friendly stroke, puts a period to their sufferings." 

To this may be added, with great propriety, the much-lamented Roebling, 
the builder of our great suspension bridge. His foot was smashed, and 
" inflammation commenced an effort to mend up the breach." The doc- 
tors undertook to "subdue" this inflammation, and they succeeded, in 
spite of the nervous reaction that they called tetanus, in subduing it for 
all time. They amputated the foot and lost the man. 

A man from the north of Ohio came to us in 1845 to have cut off a 
foot that had been treated by T. M. P., till there were through the ankle 
six holes, into any one of which, if I injected a fluid, it would pass out 
of all the others. I cured it in six weeks, and it was, as long as I heard 
of him, as good as the other. 

TO PROF. M. B. WRIGHT, M. D. 

Dear Sir: As, much of what I have presented in this volume, on 
the Allopathic system, is several years old, and you claim to be con- 
stantly "progressing," it may be that you will object to the teachings 
of such men as Bigelow, Paine, Jackson, and others of my antiquated 
contemporaries. I am, therefore, happy to find, in the Cbmmercial of the 
28th of April, 1870, a minute exhibition of some of that progress and 
its results, from the pen of one of your colleagues, and a member of your 
" competent Medical Staff." This is, I am sure, status sciential medico- 
rum professimum in Cincinnati to the present hour. 
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To judge of its character, we must have as a rule a definite descrip- 
tion of empiricism and of quackery. We will agree that 

Empiricism is experimenting, either for the purpose of making dis- 
coveries of what is not known, or of determining whether what is known 
is true and good, or false and bad. 

Quackery is experimenting with means whose powers we do not know 
to be calculated to produce the results we are seeking ; or it is pretense 
to know and do what we neither know nor can do. 

As you did not give us, in your opening speech, the exact status, then, 
of Allopathic principles or practices, but simply declared that your 
watchword was "progress," I could comment on those principles and 
practices only as they are presented by other members of your profession, 
especially eminent professors in colleges and head physicians and sur- 
geons in hospitals. 

But just now my eye has caught the essay read to the Academy of 
Medicine, March 28th, in which I find both the theory and the practice, 
from a colleague of yours, both in the college and in the hospital. This, 
of course, is orthodox and up to time. It is the treatment and the phi- 
losophy, or principles of it, in the case of Mr. Wn/. J. Wade, by 
R. Bartholow, A. M., M. D., Prof, of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 
in the Ohio Medical College, Lecturer on Clinical Medicine, etc., in the 
Cincinnati Hospital. 

I wish it here distinctly understood that, in commenting on this article, 
I have no controversy with the doctor as a man. It is only the doctrines 
and practices that I condemn. I regard both him and you as talented, 
learned, and popular gentlemen ; and admit in this review that you are 
sincere in your professions, that the prevention and relief of human 
suffering are the prime motors of all your professional acts — as they are 
of mine. And this being so, I see not why we could not labor arm in 
arm to remove all obstacles to health, and the progress of improvement 
in the treatment of disease. So far as I am concerned, I shall treat 
you politely, and cordially invite you to join with me in a crusade 
against all errors in medical principles and quackery in practice, and 
for the development of the true science and practice of hygiene and med- 
icine. I can not see why men who differ in opinion on these subjects 
can not work together for the good of all, as well as can clergymen and 
politicians, or the advocates of any other science equally important to us 
all. 

(1) Says Prof. Bartholow: " Mr. Wade had had trouble in his throat 
at various times (2) ; both tonsils had been excised [cut off], and he 
had also suffered with a chronic affection of the nasal mucous membrane. 
* * Had been confined to his room three days with an affection of his 
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throat (3). * * The left eye was deeply injected and the lids partly 
closed to exclude the light (4). * * He spoke with great difficulty, 
and in a nasal and rather hoarse tone (5) ; * * had not slept for two 
nights, in consequence of intense pain in his throat/ face, ear, eye, and 
head (6). His face and head were hot; pulse a little accelerated (7) ; 
breathing not much embarrassed ; * * constantly engaged in freeing 
his throat of a thick, tenacious mucus, which rapidly accumulated. With- 
out doing sq, respiration became much obstructed (8). 

"On examining his throat I found the fauces [the mouth behind the 
tongue] of a dusky red hue; both tonsils were enlarged [they had 
been excised (see No. 3). Of course they had grown out again]; the 
left extending across the median line, encroaching upon its fellow. * * 
The soft palate and the pendulum were swollen and pushed forward (9). 
Passing my finger into the throat, I came upon a large, perfectly hard, 
and very painful swelling, which extended upward and downward as far 
as I could reach. The epiglottis, wljich I could feel at the base of the 
tongue, was erect and considerably swollen. 

" Besides being of a dusky hue, the mucous membrane of the fauces 
had a generally swollen and sodden appearance. There were no diph- 
theritic patches on any part of the throat. Some tumefaction existed 
under the angle of the jaw on both sides, but was more marked on the 
left. 

" In consequence of the extreme pain and difficulty which attended the 
act of swallowing, Mr. Wade had taken very little food for two days. 
He also avoided speaking, and communicated with his friends by writing 
(10). 

" After careful considerations of all the symptoms I concluded that the 
case was not diphtheria, but a phlegmonous inflammation of the fauces — 
quinsy in common language — but in. the most serious form (11). I ad- 
vised the following treatment : 

" To take milk and eggnog freely. To hold ice in the mouth, as faij 
as practicable, in contact with the inflamed parts. To have applied a 
cold, wet pack to the neck (12). I prescribed for internal use a mixture 
containing twenty grains of the bromide of ammonium to the dose, which 
was to be taken every two hours (13). To relieve the neuralgia of the 
5th — the hemicrania — I administered a hypodermic injection of morphia 
and atropia, one-sixth of a grain of the former, one one hundred and 
twenty -eighth of a grain of the latter (14). 

"On the following morning, 16th inst., I received another message 
from Mr. Wade. I found him in the same condition as the preyious 
evening. The hypodermic injection had not quieted his pains ; he had 
not slept; the difficulty in swallowing had continued (15). 
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" I advised that the same treatment be pursued faithfully (16). At 5 
P. M., I again saw Mr. Wade ; he then appeared somewhat more com- 
fortable, but he complained bitterly of the tio-douUmreux (17), the ex- 
cessive difficulty in swallowing, and of a sense of suffocation (18). He 
was constantly engaged at this time in dislodging the tenacious mucus, 
which collected rapidly in his throat (19). On examining his fauces, I 
found that the swelling of the right tonsil had receded somewhat, and there 
was, consequently, a little more space (20). I had determined, should 
there be no diminution of the infiltration, to incise freely the tonsils and 
epiglottis ; but there seemed at this time to be no decided necessity for 
this severe and alarming measure, and I hence postponed it until morn- 
ing (21). Mr. Wade now insisted upon some relief to his pain. He de- 
clared that he could not exist through another night without sleep (22). 
I then administered, by hypodermic injection, one-fourth of a grain of 
morphia and one-ninety-sixth of a grain of atropia (23). I also wrote 
a prescription for two doses of chloral hydrate, of fifteen grains each, 
which I directed to be sent for, should the injection fail to relieve him 
(24). I, however, expressly informed his friends present, that the injec- 
tion would, in all probability, be quite sufficient to relieve his pain and 
procure some sleep, and that the relief to the pain would continue about 
twelve hours. Should the relief be as decided as I anticipated, the 
chloral was not to be administered (25). 

"At 6 o'clock, Mr. Wade ate some ice-cream. He soon after fell 
asleep, and continued to sleep quietly until 8} P. M., when he awoke 
spontaneously (26). At this time, he remarked to his wife, who had 
been unremitting in her attention, day and night, and who was conse- 
quently much exhausted, that she had better retire; that his pain was 
relieved, and that he felt he would have a comfortable night (27). 

" Mrs. Wade retired soon after, laying down upon the bed by his side. 
Before falling asleep, probably about 9 P. M., she observed that his 
respiration had a peculiar character — crowing, or snoring — but as he 
had always snored, in consequence of the chronic affection of the fauces 
with which he was afflicted (28), she thought it not singular. At 11 
P. M., she awoke with an indefinable fear, and found that her husband 
had expired (29). 

"I was immediately sent for, as also Dr. Norton, who pronounced 
the patient dead. On my arrival, his skin was warm and dry; pupils 
dilated. I at once applied the test — atropia to the eye — for those cases 
of suspended animation in which respiration and circulation have ceased, 
without life being entirely extinct, and thought I perceived some dila- 
tation of the pupils take place. I then tried artificial respiration, but with- 
out avail (30). 
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"Such is a history of one of those cases, for the unfortunate termination 
of which the physician is so frequently blamed (31). On the one hand, 
the measures which he has applied for the relief of his patient are con- 
sidered improper or inadequate (32) ; on the other, he is charged with 
neglect of means which might have achieved a different result (33). 
The case is one, in itself, of considerable interest. Diphtheritic inflam- 
mation of the larynx, membraneous croup, oedema of the glottis, are 
among the most hopeless and difficult which we are called upon to treat. 
Who among us has not had to look on with utter helplessness as our 
patients, afflicted with these lesions, have struggled in vain for breath, 
as the inexorable disease closed up the avenue to the lungs (34) ? 

"From all points of view, then, must this case of Mr. Wade possess 
for every physician a real and abiding interest (35). 

"It is evident, I think, that Mr. Wade had a phlegmonous inflammation 
of the fauces, which involved the tonsils, the adjacent areolar tissue, the 
soft palate, the epiglottis, and the superior vocal cords. An (Edematous 
state of the aryteno-epiglottidean folds ensued, constituting that condition 
known as cedema of the glottis (36). 

" The mode of death was by apncea, a considerable increase in the eflu- 
sion suddenly taking place while he was asleep (37). 

" This affection should not be confounded with diphtheritic inflammation 
of the fauces (38). Even Bretonneau* recognizes phlegmonous inflam- 
mation of the fauces as a malady quite distinct from diphtheria (39). 

"In the convalescent stage of scarlet fever, in erysipelas of the head, in 
typhoid fever, in various acute and some chronic affections, life is some- 
times suddenly and unexpectedly terminated by oedema of the glottis (40). 
This is so well understood, I need bring forward no proofs in support of 
the statement (41). 

"(Edema of the glottis is also a source of danger in phlegmonous in- 
flammation of the fauces (42), and, although not a common accident, 
does occasionally occur, causing death by apncea (43). This statement I 
propose to substantiate, by reference to the experience of German, French, 
English, and American authorities (44). 

" Trousseau, f the distinguished French clinician, has clearly set forth 
the nature of this affection, which he has named 'oedematous laryngeal 
angina' (45). 'It may be/ he says, 'primitive or consecutive; prim- 
itive when it results from an inflammatory movement toward the larynx 
or pharynx, and simultaneous on the aryteno-epiglottic ligaments/ (Vol. 



• " ' Des inflammationes Speciales du Tissue Muqueux et en particulier, de la 
Diphtherite,' etc. Paris, 1826, p. 249. 
t"'Clinique Mcdicale de 1' Hotel Dieu,' Bailliere, Paris, 1865. 
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i, p. 534.) 'Thus (p. 535), catarrhal pharyngitis may be a cause of 
edematous laryngitis (46). * * In a general way, all inflammations 
of the pharynx or throat, whatever their nature or seat, may cause this 
affection (47). A phlegmonous angina, a phlegmon of the base of the 
tongue, and inflammation determined by the presence of a cancerous 
tumor of the tongue, may cause, in some cases, oedema of the glottis, 
when the inflammatory effusion extends to the epiglottis, and to the 
aryteno-epiglottic ligaments.' The description of Trousseau accurately 
represents Mr. Wade's malady (48). 

"An equally eminent, and a coteraporary German author, Niemeyer, 
the Professor of Medicine in the University of Tubingen, makes a similar 
statement. 'Lastly, in occasional cases/ says Niemeyer,* 'a severe 
angina, an extensive inflammation of the submucous tissue of the fauces, 
and, also, facial erysipelas, may endanger life by causing an oedema of the 
glottis' (49). 

" Sir Thomas Watson, the great English physician, is not less emphatic 
on this point. 'It should be borne in mind/ he says, 'that cynanche 
tonsillaris, does, sometimes, by extension of the inflammation to the 
neighboring parts, superinduce that very formidable species of cynanchte 
of which I am soon to speak, the cynanche laryngea ' (50). 

" Among the most important contributions to our knowledge on the sub- 
ject of oedema of the glottis, are the papers of Dr. Gurdon Buck,f of 
New York. Dr. Buck especially calls attention to the condition of the 
epiglottis as an evidence of oedema of the aryteno-epiglottidean folds. He 
considers ' swelling of the epiglottis ' as ' pathognomonic' This was a 
marked feature in Mr. Wade's case (51). 

"Although oedema of the glottis may, and does supervene, upon phleg- 
monous inflammation of the fauces, it can not be considered a common or 
ordinary accident (52). Thus, the large experience of Prof. Austin 
Flint, Sr., of New York, has supplied him with but a single instance! 
(53). During a course of rather extensive pathological observations I 
have seen in the dead-house two instances of this affection, death having 
suddenly and unexpectedly ensued in both. If oedema of the glottis, 
usually or even frequently occurred in these cases, phlegmonous inflam- 
mation of the fauces would assume a very different importance, and our 
remedial measures would take a new direction (54). 

"Having thus set forth the nature of Mr. Wade's malady, the question 



* "Lehrbucli der Speciellen Pathologic and Therapie. Erster Band, Berlin, 
1868. Capital viii, p. 62. 
t " Transactions of the American Medical Association, vols, i and i y. 
J " Practioe of Medicine, p. 836. 
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remaining for consideration is, was the treatment pursued adequate or 
proper (55) ? Were there any errors of omission or commission in the 
therapeutical management of the case (56) ? 

" The means employed were local and systemic. 

"The local means consisted in the application of cold externally and ice 
to the fauces. He was directed to keep the ice, as constantly as possible, 
in his mouth, permitting it to remain in contact with the affected parts 
(57). By the physicians of Germany this plan of using ice is now largely 
employed in such affections of the throat as phlegmonous angina, diph- 
therite, croup, and laryngitis (58). 'The effects of ice slowly dissolved 
in the fauces are most advantageous,' says Niemeyer. 'I have seen/ 
he continues, ' one of my colleagues recover by the use of this means, 
when he was so near suffocation that we thought tracheotomy could hardly 
be avoided (59). Scarification of the inflamed parts, and especially of 
the aryteno-epiglottidean folds, is strongly urged by Dr. Gurdon "Buck 
(60). I had resolved to make free scarifications on the evening of the 
16th, but at my visit at 5 o'clock there appeared to be somewhat more 
space for the entrance of air than had previously existed (61). At no 
time was there any sense of fluctuation, but the swelling continued hard 
and brawny. The incisions, hence, would have had two objects : to pro- 
cure free bleeding, and to permit escape of serum from the swollen sub- 
mucous tissue (62). Although there were such indications on the even- 
ing of the 16th, of oedema of the glottis, as swelling of the epiglottis and 
a feeling of suffocation ; the distress was not sufficient to warrant any ex- 
treme measures (63), and I would not have been supported had I pro- 
posed them (64). 

"When Mr. Wade manifested a disposition to sleep, he should have been 
carefully watched, and when the peculiar crowing inspiration characteris- 
tic of extreme oedema glottidis came on, I should at once have been sum- 
moned (65). It is in this condition of things that the prompt perform- 
ance of tracheotomy will sometimes save life (66). In the chapter from 
which I have already quoted, Niemeyer indicates that when the symptoms 
of carbonic acid poisoning arise and stupor comes on, the operation of 
tracheotomy should no longer be deferred (67). In this country we 
rarely succeed in procuring consent to this apparently formidable opera- 
tion until the case is hopeless (68). 

" Of the systemic means of treatment I relied much on the bromide of 
ammonium (69). It was Dr. Gibb, of London, who first called atten- 
tion to the action of this agent as an anesthetic to the throat (70). This 
effect has since been shown to be due to the fact that the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces is one of the points of elimination of the bromides 
(71). Starting from this physiological fact, I have used the bromide of 
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ammonium with great success in certain affections of the throat There 
is no remedy which has appeared to me to be so effective as this in acute 
tonsilitis, phlegmonous pharyngitis, and diphtheria. Accordingly, in my 
prize essay on the bromides,* I have urged the free use of this agent in 
these affections (72). 

" In addition to these means, I used the hypodermic injection of morphia 
and atropia, to which, I am told, the death of my patient has been attri- 
buted (73). Such a charge as this is hardly worthy of serious refuta- 
tion (74). But as the questions involved are of serious practical im- 
portance, it may be worth while to enter into some details in regard to 
them (75). In the first place, the quantity injected was insufficient to 
produce decided narcotism (76). In the second place, the history shows 
that after two hours of sleep, the patient awoke spontaneously, a met irre- 
concilable with the supposition of a fatal morphia narcosis (77). More- 
over, I employed a mixed solution of morphia and atropia in proportions 
to antagonize the toxic action of each (78). It is now almost univer- 
sally admitted that these agents are physiologically antagonistic, and that 
one may be used against the poisoning symptoms produced by the other 
(79). Indeed, cases have occurred in this city, and have been reported 
in this Society, in which toxaemia, caused by one of these agents, has been 
relieved by the use of the other (80). I have always enjoinedf and 
practiced the simultaneous use of these agents, for the reason. that not only 
is the subcutaneous injection thereby rendered safe, but the curative 
power is increased (81). 

"My reasons for administering the hypodermic injection were these: 
The patient suffered acute pain, and needed rest (82). The difficulty of 
swallowing was so great that it was unwise to add any thing more to the 
material he was already taking ; a viscid secretion continually formed in 
his throat, greatly obstructing respiration (83). I need not say to so 
intelligent a body of men, that these were sufficient reasons for administer- 
ing the hypodermic injection (84), especially the last mentioned season — 
for the power of morphia and atropia to arrest secretion of the larynx and 
fauces, is a fact beyond question (85). 

" Mr. Wade really manifested little physiological susceptibility to the 
action of morphia and atropia. The first injection, on the evening of the 
15th, produced no appreciable effect. After receiving the second injec- 
tion of one-fourth of a grain of morphia and one-ninety-sixth of atropia, 

* "Fiske Fund Prixe Essay for 1869. 

t " See on this point the chapter on ( Morphia and Atropia,' in my work, Manual 
of Hypodermic Medication, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1869, page 89, et 
teq. Also, my Prize Essay on Atropia, Transactions of the American Medical 
Association for 1869. 
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about 5 o'clock on the evening of the 16th, he remained awake one hour; 
then slept two hours and a half, when he awoke spontaneously, and had a 
conversation with his wife. At this time, the effect of the injection, never 
very decided, must have begun to decline (86). Referring to my ob- 
servations made on Dr. De Courcey,* it will be seen that the maximum 
effect of the morphia and atropia injection is attained in an hour and a 
half, and at the end of three and a half hours begins to decline 
(87). The physiological effects, as carefully observed and recorded in 
the case of Dr. De Courcey, correspond to the history of the action in the 
case of Mr. Wade (88). 

*• The lesson to be drawn from my experiences in this caae is this : It is 
impolitic to use a hypodermic injection in a disease which is likely sud- 
denly to grow worse or prove fatal (89). The progress and results of 
the disease will be attributed to the injection, and the physician be accused 
of being, in the language of the Duchess of Somerset, ' a hypocritical 
murderer' (90). 

" The eminent Dr. C. J. B. Williams, well known in this country as the 
author of a work on diseases of the chest, and physician to the Brompton 
Hospital, was but a few months ago in attendance upon Earl St. Maur, 
the eldest son of the Duke of Somerset. The Earl was suffering under 
an attack of laryngitis. Dr. Williams, to avert sudden death in an attack 
of spasm of the larynx, had performed, by Mr. T. Holmes, the operation 
of tracheotomy (91). As his patient died, the Doctor became 'a hypo- 
critical murderer ; ' if the Earl had survived and recovered, the Duchess 
of Somerset would have filled London with praises of Dr. Williams' skill 
(92). Not willing to rest under the imputations thus cast upon him, Dr. 
Williams brought suit for defamation of character (93). I observe in a 
late number of the Medical Times and Gazette, that apologies have been 
tendered and received, and the suit withdrawn (94). No instance could 
be more striking than this, of how the wisest and best directed skill may 
be powerless to save life, and how the anxious and hard worked doctor is 
held responsible, not only for the incompleteness of medical science, but 
for the very failures of nature herself" (95). 

Note. — " The case of Dr. Williams vs. the Duke and Duchess of Somerset was 
brought to a satisfactory termination in the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday 
morning. The Duke and Duchess, by Mr. Hawkins, made an ample apology, and 
expressed their regret for the publication of the outrageous and reckless libel the 
Duchess had published. Dr. Williams, by the Solicitor General, accepted the 
apology and damages sufficient to carry the costs of the action." — [Medical Timet 
and Gazette, February 26, 1870. 



• " See Diagram in my Manual of Hypodermic Medication, opposite page 92." 
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NOTES TO PROF. BARTHOLOW'S LECTURE. 

2, 3. As the tonsils were made to secrete a mucus to facilitate deglu- 
tition, it should not be surprising that their removal caused " trouble in 
his throat," forever afterward. 

4, 5. In perfect health, there is a full and free circulation of the blood, 
through every tissue of the body. When any thing obstructs this circula- 
tion in any part, the blood accumulates in the extreme ends of the arteries, 
extending to that part, increasing their size and irritating their nerves, 
producing what is called edema, or oedema — swelling — and exciting pain. 
The obstructions in one part cause the arteries to carry more blood to 
adjacent parts and different tissues, expanding and irritating them (6), 
and increasing the extent of the swelling and pain (7), till either the ob- 
structions are removed by sanative treatment or the force of the circula- 
tion is broken by pathogenies, antiphlogistics (poisons) ; and the impres- 
sibility by narcotics, as in the Allopathic treatment. Hence, no matter 
where an obstruction may first occur, it soon extends to and debilitates, 
all the surrrounding tissues, so that they can not fully and constantly 
perform their natural functions. The excision of tonsils, the scarification 
of eyelids, the cauterizing of throats and of uteri, all break the free cir- 
culation and provoke inflammation and pain, which continue till the 
obstructions are removed, or the impressibility of the nerves is paralyzed 
by narcotics. But the extending of the obstructions, and the vital warfare 
against them, do not change the nature of the inflammation, nor the 
character of the remedies. Inflammation and irritation are the same, 
wherever located or diffused, and it is the veriest nonsense to call them by 
different names to suit their situations. Itis is a term for inflammation, 
as well when on the tip of the tongue as when on the root of it ; on the 
larynx as on the pharynx ; in the bronchi as in the trachea ; and requires 
the same treatment. 

8. This shows the importance of removing obstructions instead of par- 
alyzing actions. 

9. Did you not say " both tonsils had been excised " — cut off? 

10. The diphtheritic patches occur only when the inflammatory action 
is so far subdued that it can not sustain the integrity of the part, and are 
produced by chemical, not vital action. 

11. Phlegmonous inflammation, burning inflammation ; not yet opposed 
by leison, or the destruction of tissue. 

12. The milk was good and soothing ; the eggnog was irritating and 
improper ; and, instead of the cold it should have been a warm wet pack. 
The cold contracted the tissue and prevented, so far as it could, the remo- 
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val of the morbific matter ; but, as soon as the heat of the part warmed 
the neck, the matter moved off again. 

13. It is but a short time since this article was first used in medicine. 
Its use in this case would teach plain common-sense people, that, not- 
withstanding all their four thousand years experimenting, "the profes- 
sion" have found no suitable remedy for inflammation or fever; the 
" orders of disease that make up the great amount of human maladies and 
from the grand outlet of life (Crit. 41), a disease that meets the practi- 
tioner at every turn (Crit 40), that he must always be prepared to meet 
(38), and is the most fatal of all the morbid affections that afflict the 
human family (t. &.). Was not the prescription of this article an act of 
empiricism " without the guidance of any therapeutic principle ? " Was it 
scientific or rational, to reject the lancet, which for ages has been proved 
to be so efficient to subdue inflammation* that no substitute can be found 
or admitted for it (Crit. 60, 66, 67)? to abandon mercury, the incom- 
parable " bridler of adhesive inflammation " (Crit. 92.) ? and tamper, in a 
dangerous case, with an agent whose therapeutic powers are not established? 

14 How long have hypodermic (under the skin) injections been used in 
dangerous cases that ought to have the benefit of the whole past experi- 
ence of the profession ? Was it justifiable to reject all the remedies of 
the past, and repeat a recent experiment, the danger of which you all 
admit, and the usefulness of which has not been demonstrated? And 
on what scientific or therapeutic principle did you decide that just twenty 
grains were the proper dose? or that morphia and atropia, in those pre- 
cise proportions, were more appropriate, for injection than choral was for 
internal use ? Was there not, in that practice, something that savors too 
much of quackery? I do not mean to censure you, but to wake up your 
reasoning faculties. You acted according to the practice of your profes- 
sion, to leave every old and try every new thing, being careful always to 
adhere to the fundamental doctrine that " all your best medicines must 
be virulent poisons." 

15. " Incise the tonsils." See notes 2 and 3, above. 

16. Provided that the treatment had been good, this advice would have 
been proper. In the path of progress, this step is next to " being sure you 
are right." 

17. Tic-douloureux is a painful twitching of the nerves, instituted for 
the purpose of removing obstructions to their free and healthy motion 
(Hunter, Crit. 42). In this case it was to remove the deadening influ- 
ence of the narcotics. Can it ever be proper to give narcotics to break 
down the power of the nerves to produce this defensive reaction ? I never 
do it, and yet I have cured many a case of tic-dauloureux, without losing 
one. 
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18. His comfort was insensibility; his difficulty the narcotic paralysis 
that of the muscles of deglutition, from the same cause. 

19. It collected because he had not relaxation to set it free, nor power 
to throw it out. The unequivocal and well established action of lobelia 
and cayenne, would have done it 

20. Had the tonsils been reproduced after the excision (note 3) ? 

21. See, Notes 2 to 5. I never excised a tonsil, but have cured many 
a one that was so badly swollen as to cause severe distress from apncea, 
(want of breath). Years ago, Miss Shropshire, of New Orleans, was in 
great danger of suffocation from " this disease." Allopathists advised 
excision as the only remedy. The family had suffered so much from the 
Allopathic treatment in it, that Mrs. S. used warm inhalations into the 
lungs, and fomentations to the neck, which saved her till she came to 
Cincinnati. In one day she was entirely relieved by lobelia and the vapor 
bath ; and in ten days, as well as ever. I have not learned that the dis- 
ease ever returned, or changed to bronchitis. Perhaps this immunity from 
evil sequelae, was due to the freedom from escars made by "excisions." 
I have since cured many a similar case without losing one, or excising 
tonsils, or performing tracheotomy. 

22. 23. His vitality was more than a match for the first dose of the 
poison. The double dose answered the purpose. 

24, 25. Another experiment without the guide of scientific principles, 
or even of limited experience. 

26, 27. He awoke because his strength had been refreshed some, and 
his irritability partially restored. This is often the case with persons just 
about to die with consumption. They say they feel that they will get 
well, but a few days, hours, or minutes, before they expire. 

2&, 29. By the excision of the tonsils. See notes 2, 3. 

30. This shows that the dose had done its work so well that the appli- 
cation of atropia could do no more. 

31. He can scarcely complain of this blame, when he gives to cure his 
patient what he knows is the most powerful means to kill a well man. 
(Crit. 47, 48, 76, 77.) 

32. Your narcotics were improper, because they were agents to kill, 
not to cure. They were inadequate, because all you ever expect of them 
is to palliate symptoms, not to remove obstructions, nor restore vitality.^ 
(Crit. 76.) 

33. You are justly blamable for neglecting lobelia and the vapor bath, 
which uniformly, both relieve and cure such cases, as you should know 
from the testimony recorded in this work, from the most eminent of 
your brethren in this country, during the second fourth of this century ; 
and tens of thousands of the present day, who are as able as they were 
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to observe facts, produce effects, and tell the truth, about what they see 
or do. 

34. In our experience, these cases, if taken early, are easily relieved. 
We have never lost one of them, and nearly all our students are equally 
successful ; unless they turn their backs upon the true practice, court a 
little Homeopathy, Chrono-thermalism, Eclecticism, or some other system, 
that, like Allopathy, has no " guidance " in any " therapeutic principle. " 

85. True. It should convince even the most careless observer of the 
danger and the sin of giving poisons for the cure of the sick. For the 
great Waterhouse said, "All poisons, whatever their differences in other 
respects, agree in this: they suddenly and rapidly extinguish the vitality 
of the system." (Crit. 48.) 

36. No doubt all this was true ; but what difference could it make 
whether the inflammation involved one or the other of these tissues ? It 
is the same thing wherever found. And becomes edematous (swollen 
and inactive) whenever the vitality is greatly diminished, as it was in that 
case by your narcotics. 

37. Most persons die by apnoea (want of breath), whatever be the 
cause of the " inability of the respiratory organs to perform their func- 
tions." When we are asleep, we are in a relaxed state, and then the mor- 
bific matter is easily moved into cavities, or out of the body. In this case 
it was moved into the throat, where, for want of expulsive force, it accu- 
mulated and stopped up the air passages ; and what next could occur, but 
apnoea and dissolution? 

38. Here, Doctor, is the great error of Allopathy. You try to make 
distinctions between the same action on different parts of the same tis- 
sue. But inflammation is every-where inflammation, and mucous tissue is 
every- where the same, and requires precisely the same treatment If the 
former is disease, you are right to subdue it with lancets, poisons, freezing, 
and starving ; but, if it is not disease, but a vital effort to remove disease, 
its causes, or its consequences, your whole theory and practice is wrong 
and tends directly to kill; though it sometimes provokes the system 4 to 
cure itself, in spite of the depletion and the poisoning. As the provoca- 
tion is far less favorable to life than the aid, your whole system of medi- 
cation is proportionately more destructive than dise se — worse than none. 
(Crit. 16, 17, 18.) 

38, 39. Paine says no distinction can be made in inflammations ; and 
Dr. Bartholow, that there is no distinction between the tissues involved. 

40, 41. It does not so terminate in the Physio-Medical practice, which 
does not lose two per cent, of its cases ; while we have known Allopathists 
to lose often five out of seven in a family, and, in many cases, every 
young member of it 
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42. Edema is only the inactive, relaxed, and swollen state of the mem* 
brane in which the inflammation (the vital action) leaves it. The edema 
will not occur if we treat properly the inflammation, in which you er- 
roneously include disturbed vital action (all there is of it), slow chemical 
action (suppuration) — a combination of vital and chemical — chemical, 
destroying tissue; vital, casting off the elements, and gangrene — simul- 
taneous destruction of all the tissues of an organ. You commit the 
great error of including these three distinct effects (inflammation, partial 
destruction, and death) under the same head, inflammation, calling it 
different stages of the same action, attributing all to an evil cause, and 
fighting it with death-producing agents. 

Not having learned to " distinguish between the diversified shades of 
morbid action (?), and to apply to each its appropriate remedy, you are 
plunged into a Dedalion labyrinth, almost without a clue. Dark and per- 
plexed, your devious career resembles the blind gropings of Homer's 
Cyclops round his cave " (Prof. N. Chapman, Crit. 22). And you never 
can find your way out of this Dedalion labyrinth till you abandon the 
" foundation of all your pathological reasoning " (Crit. 28 to 38), and 
light up your career with the sun of medical science and practice — the 
foundation principle that irritation, fever, and inflammation are simply 
deranged actions of the nerves and blood-vessels, produced by the efforts 
of the vital force to remove disease, its causes, or its consequences (Crit. 42 
to 45) ; cast away all your blood-letting, blistering, scarifying, poisoning, 
freezing, and starving practice, and adopt one harmonious with life and 
health. Till then, all your progress will be " in a circle, and not in a line." 

43. That is, it sometimes occurs in parts of a tissue before the death 
of the whole. 

44. Oh, doctor ! doctor ! ! Do you really think that a problem in nat- 
ural science can be solved and settled by the opinions of men who ac- 
knowledge that they have no settled rule to decide by ? (Crit. 5, 6, 7, 
19, 20, 26, 27.) 

£5. Can the German or the French Professors reason any better on a 
false foundation than you can ? Who are they that you should submit 
your own observation, reason, and judgment to their mere opinions on 
questions in "Demonstrative Science? n (Crit. 618.) 

46. See notes 42 and 43. They may precede but do not cause it in 
any other way than by producing general debility. 

48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53. These have all been answered, 42 to 44. 

54. Of what use would it be to determine accurately all these points, 
if, at last, you adhere to your depleting and poisoning system of practice, 
as you always yet have done, in spite of all your vagaries in theory? 
(Crit 27.) 
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55. It was not adequate, for it did not cure. It was not proper, for it 
was calculated directly to kill, not to cure. 

56. The error was the omission of such innocent and effective means 
as lobelia, the vapor bath, and cayenne pepper. That of commission was 
the Allopathic practice, of making disease instead of curing it. (Crit. 
47, 48.) 

57. This chilled and contracted the passage, and kept the morbific 
matter in, till it accumulated in quantity sufficient to produce the 
"apncea," which was the last effort of struggling nature. 

58. Does the German practice prove it good any better than yours 
did, even though some constitutions may have survived its mischievous 
actions and tendencies? 

59. What if some one did escape the dangers of the freezing practice ? 
It reminds me of the declaration of Prof. Dewees, that, if you save, by 
bleeding in puerperal cases, one patient in twenty, you are justified in 
bleeding them all! We never bled a patient in any case, and never lost 
a patient in consequence of parturition. 

Eemoving all obstructions to free circulation, we never find any puer- 
peral fever to treat Who has not seen one of his friends escape death 
by means far more injurious than ice ; but would he, therefore, pronounce 
these means proper to remove disease ? 

60. See notes 2 and 3. 

61. If you had resolved much sooner to give your patient a good 
emetic and vapor bath, and put your resolution promptly in force, you 
would almost certainly have saved him his life and yourself the unpleas- 
ant feelings caused by the objections to your practice, urged by your 
brethren in the academy. 

62. Lobelia, cayenne pepper, and steam, would have sent that matter 
out at every pore without injury to the tissues. 

63. 64. What you call extreme measures are never warranted. But 
proper measures will support all who institute them. It is because they 
violate the laws of life and are guilty of manslaughter, that Allopathists 
want and need laws to support them. Without these laws, and popular 
ignorance to support them, Allopathists would be treated as are other 
men who poison their neighbors. But the day is not far distant when 
a doctor will be no better supported in giving poisons to cure disease 
than a house-breaker will be to use pistols, knives, etc., to enable him to 
get the money out of a patient's secretary. Light is breaking forth out- 
side of medical books and journals and Latin and Greek, showing itself 
to the masses, in its fair face, and speaking plain English — Othello's poi- 
soning occupation is diminishing, and will soon be gone. 

65. Had you been summoned then, you could have done no good. Your 
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remedies had so far " coincided with the remote causes of the disease 
(Crit 47, P. Jf. Recorder, vol. xvi, No. 12), that he was 'past all 
surgery ; ' " and you should not thus have wounded the feeKngs of her 
who had watched the case with such deep solicitude, and put in force so 
strictly your every direction. 

66. It would have done no good that night 

67. What if Niemeyer does " indicate * this ; is he infallible? 

68. Under proper treatment the case is very seldom hopeless. 

69. Alas! for the twenty thousand remedies in your Dispensatories, for 
the fulfillment of Dr. Harrison's "only four indications of disease ; * 
and for the propriety of making, in a dangerous case, an experiment 
with an untried but dangerous agent! Was that scientific? Do chemists 
act thus ? 

70. Was Dr. Gibb any smarter than Dr. Bartholow, that his "sug- 
gestions " should be any better? He had no philosophy to guide him in 
the use of it 

71. According to this philosophy, you should prescribe the elements of 
the nasal and the renal secretions, to promote the physiological action 
of these organs, though you know that their object is to eliminate such 
materials from the system ; not to confine them in it, as do morphia and 
bromine. 

72. You may have started with this theory in your head, and yet the 
bromide may have done more harm in checking pain than good in reliev- 
ing it, as do morphine, and often chloroform. But I suppose your Prize 
Essay has put this question entirely to rest. Seriously, Doctor, the false 
foundation principle of Allopathy that pronounces " physiology deranged," 
disease, leads its votaries and defenders to strange errors and inconsisten- 
cies in both theory and practice ; as that of Prof. Harrison, that " we do 
not reason in medicine as we do on other subjects, — disease is an unnat- 
ural condition, and requires an unnatural remedy." Or those of Prof. 
Martin Paine, that "inflammation and fever are the two orders of disease 
that make up the great amount of human maladies, and form the* grand 
outlet of life." " Inflammation takes its rise in purely physiological con- 
ditions, and holds its progress and decline under the same great laws of 
the constitution/' and, finally, "Remedial agents operate upon the same 
principle as the remote causes of disease." " The most violent poisons are 
our best remedies.'' "They can never transmute morbid into healthy 
conditions. That is alone the work of nature." (Crit. 41, 45, 47.) The 
best means to cure are those which are the most powerful to kill ! Who 
can reason on these positions as we do on other subjects ? 

May not the Committee, who made your Prize Essay "officinal," and 
placed it in the scale of " authority," have been less cautious than the one 
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that did the same thing with Prof. O. W. Holmes's Essay on opium, 
some thirty years ago? After saying that the Doctor's Essay was the 
ablest that had been submitted to their inspection, they wisely added : 
We wish it not to be understood that we sanction any of the doctrines 
it advances ! Had your Committee added to its decision this important 
caution, it would have spoiled all the authority it gives to your present 
reasoning ! 

It is a singular coincidence that these two essays, of two young doctors, 
gave their authors Professorships in Medical Colleges ! 

73. All that is certain about this, is, that both atropia and morphia 
are powerful to kill, but have no tendency to cure. 

74. No ; because it is unscientific to attribute a result to an unknown 
cause, when one, that is known to be present, is sufficient to produce it. 
It is as " unworthy of a serious refutation " as would be the attribution 
of the falling of bodies to some other power than gravitation, or the visi- 
bility of substances to any other power than light. These are as sufficient 
for their purposes as atropia and morphia are to produce death ! 

75. Yes, Doctor; of serious practical importance. They involve the 
health and life of millions, hence I excuse myself for the extension and 
minuteness of this review. 

76. Because the patient possessed a powerful vital resistance. Half 
that quantity has killed many a weaker subject. 

77. Not so ; for your best authorities state that, though a patient, may 
recover, for a time, from narcotism, it does not leave him. (Crit. 74, 76.) 
When the system had been greatly depressed, a struggle to recover pro- 
duced the spontaneous awakening ; but soon gave way again, and reacted 
no more. 

78. If so, how came it to produce any toxic effect ? 

79. Then the compound, like that of chloride of sodium, could not pro- 
duce the results that follow either of the elements ; and the mixing of these 
two, for the purpose of producing sleep, was an '/ experiment without the 
guidance of any therapeutic principle," which Allopathists call quackery. 
Strange fellows, to condemn and scandalize their whole system of thera- 
peutics ! And a pretty game they play on their patients when they poison 
them with either, and neutralize the poison with the other! Is that the 
way they keep so many sick a long time, and make long bills, and so 
often fail to stop the game till the patient dies ? I should not like to be 
the playground of such serious sport. 

80. As neither of these agents is likely to get into a patient "spontane- 
ously," I think people will do well to avoid the practice of "your society/' 
of putting them in, secundum artem. 

81. If the less poison you give, the greater the curative power, why not 
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reject the whole? — beg pardon, I must " not reason in medicine as I do 
on other subjects.* 

82. The rest given by narcotics is an " unnatural condition," which 
Prof. Harrison says is disease. This practice was strictly Allopathic — 
sanctioned by " authority." 

83. Certainly unwise ; for that would have changed the nature of the 
first dose from physiological to pathogenetic — from a medicine to a poison ! 
A little lobelia and cayenne would have set that viscid secretion at liberty 
and cast it out, even if they had been given by a " female " who had 
never " disgraced the lecture halls of an Allopathic College." 

84. No ; for no " intelligent " and sound reasoning man could admit it 
if you did. 

85. Certainly. They ave arrested the secretions and destroyed the 
lives of too many victims to leave a shadow of a doubt of their power to 
do it. But it is passing strange that one who knows this fact, should ad- 
minister them in a case in which the obstruction of secretions was threaten* 
ing instant death. 

86. Because he was a strong man ; but, after vital resistance for some 
time, " the effect gf the morphia " began not so mvdi " to decline " as to 
predominate, yet not so much as to prevent a temporary use of the 
patient's* faculties from conversing. 

87. Is this the effect in all sorts of cases, all constitutions, physiological 
temperaments, and conditions of disease? 

88. There are often great differences in cases, seemingly analogous. 
(Crit. 68, 69.) 

89. Was not this a case of that character ? What a pity you had not 
learned that lesson from previous examples, and quit making experiments 
"without the guidance of any therapeutic principle — rather against that 
of all therapeutic principles." 

90. As it was in this case, the Academy taking the place of the 
Duchess, who was frightened into a denial of her convictions, by the fear 
of the consequences of the displeasure of the doctors. 

91. 92, 93, 94, 95. This was not the first case in which the overpower- 
ing influence of Allopathists and popular submission, has induced the 
perversion of justice and judgment, and sustained the most " horrid, 
unwarrantable, murderous quackery " (Chapman, Crit. 142), nor will it 
be the last The foolish dupes of Allopathy will still fly. to it for relief, 
as insects in darkness do to a candle ; and, though every time they scorch 
their wings with anemia, narcosis, and mercurialis, they will return to it, 
till they fall, in countless numbers, to rise no more by the aid of any 
power known to medication. 

They had better learn, from this case, " the lesson " that disease is bad 
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enough for them, without the aid of drugs that "operate upon the same 
principles as its remote causes." (Paine, Crit 47.)* 

HYPODERMIC MEDICATION— DEBATE IN THE CINCINNATI ACADEMY OF 
MEDICINE ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OP MR. WM. J. WADE. 

Dr. Thornton alluded to what he deemed bad practice, in the admin- 
istration of opium in certain cases (1). He thought, in the consideration 
of these topics, the Academy should be candid. It speaks, to a great de- 
gree, with authority (2). It is a sort of court, whose decisions are ac- 
cepted as law by young physicians and country practitioners (3). 

On the last evening, a case of phlegmonous pharyngitis and oedema of 
the larynx was reported. A. young man had been sick two days with 
headache and throat trouble, for which he had been treated with hypoder- 
mic injections of narcotics. In two hours after this administration, the 
patient was dead. He looks upon this practice as dangerous (4). In lar- 
yngeal stenosis the blood is already charged with carbonic acid; there is 
not enough oxygen ; morphia adds to the difficulty by interfering with the 
respiration (5). It was stated that the patient died of apnoea. Headland 
gays death from opium occurs by apnoea (6). Now, as many persons are 
influenced by the proceedings of the Academy, criticisms should be offered 
in such cases, and no offense should be taken for a careful and candid 
analysis. It is a duty we owe ourselves and the profession (7). 

Dr. Bartholow quite agreed with the gentleman, that any case reported 
to the Academy should be subjected to discussion. It is proper, however, 
that the case be correctly stated. In the criticisms upon his own case, 
the gentleman makes two mistakes; first, that death followed in two 
hours. Dr. Bartholow then recapitulated the points of the case, showing 
that death did not occur until eight hours after the last injection. 
Second, the gentleman claims that death resulted from opium (8). The 
crowing respiration was not significant of any poisoning by morphia, but 
of oedema of the vocal cords. The maximum effect of a hypodermic in- 
jection is reached before three hours, and begins to decline in three and 
a half hours. In this case, the patient awoke spontaneously in three and 
a half hours after the last injection (9). 

Dr. Mussey remarks that he has seen a man demoralized by the use of 
the hypodermic injection of morphia. It is not safe to administer morphia 
in this way, day by day (10). 



* The references in this article, are to the numbers in " Criticisms on all the 
Systems of Medicine in Vogue/' which may be obtained of the author at 162 Long* 
worth Street. Price, Two Dollars. 
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It is only to be used in dangerous cases (11) ; as a general means of 
medication, it is objectionable. In the case of his own wife, he had ad- 
ministered morphia in this way, day after day ; no influence was obtained 
in gr. i doses. This dose he had repeated in two hours, and again in 
six. After this, he noticed that the face was quiet (12). She suffered 
with intermittent fever and difficulty of expression ; paralysis of the 
right side followed; dejections were involuntary. She became totally 
unable to use her limbs (13). Ordered wine whey, beef essence, and 
cream. After partial recovery, she possessed no recollection of all that 
had passed. Hammond regards it as a case of embolism of the middle 
cerebral artery, as aphyxia existed. Neftel agrees in this diagnosis. The 
speaker fears that perhaps he had aggravated the difficulty by the morphia 
administered. In this, his medical friends, however, disagree (14). 

Dr. Carroll would differ widely in the treatment of acute inflammation 
of the pharynx and larynx, with that adopted in the case reported. He 
would employ purgatives and antiphlogistics. In his estimation, the fault 
was in the general and not in the local treatment. He was in favor of 
bleeding to syncope, and this repeated, if necessary, until the patient was 
easier. A case was narrated in which this treatment had been adopted 
with calomel, tartar emetic, and jalap ; the patient recovered. Mention 
was made of two young ladies similarly affected, who recovered under 
venesection. He had no particular objection to the hypodermic method, 
but considers it an awkward manner of administering medicines. It 
must occasionally be unsafe. A case in Lancaster, treated by hypodermic 
injections, died in thirty minutes. Mention is made of two cases which 
had been salivated and treated with ice and cold applications; both died. 
The idea of applying cold to inflammations and abscesses is productive 
of more evil than good. If ice be applied to an inflamed part, sanious 
matter is discharged; if warm fomentations be used, the pus will be 
laudable (15). 

Dr. Murphy regards the history of the case under discussion as an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one, and one that comes near to every busy* practi- 
tioner. Throat troubles are hereditary and idiopathic. The modern 
doctrines instruct us that cynanche tonsilaris, etc., never can be cut short. 
Once in a while, when great engorgement exists, with dryness and projec- 
tion of the tonsil, a resolution may be effected. The tendency is, how- 
ever, to suppuration. As cold applications do not further this tendency, 
he is opposed to their employment. Warm applications, fomentations, 
and incisions are preferable. Refers to a case in his own practice, char- 
acterized by excrucfating pain, where he had aggravated the difficulty of 
breathing by the administration of morphia. The atropia, in this case, 
in combination, would tend to increase the dryness of the throat. The 
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'speaker inquires if the patient would not have struggled before death if 
this termination was due to oedema of the glottis ; admitting, however, 
that his struggles might not have been observed. It is lamentable that a 
pod mortem was not obtained. Bleeding to syncope will not jugulate this 
disease. Trousseau says that an attempt .to abbreviate it is wrong. A 
case is given : A negro man entered the hospital the other day with this 
disease; pain and swelling existed, with mucous expectoration; thirty 
grains solution of nitrate of silver was applied, and on the fourth day the 
man was discharged, well. Heat has the power of averting reaction and 
soothing pain. The speaker repeats that his remarks are tendered in no 
spirit of criticism (16). 

Dr. Richardson remarked that the criticisms which he proposed to 
proffer would be urged in a spirit of perfect fairness, as he regretted that 
so much feeling had already been exhibited. The main point under dis- 
cussion is clearly what was the cause of death. Dr. Bartholow's theory 
assumes oedema of the glottis, resulting in apnoea, excluding the morphia 
as 'in whole or in part participant. Accepting all the recognized and 
known facts of the case as presented, is this theory tenable, defensible, 
and consistent? At 5 P. M., morphia gr. J, and atropia, gr. ^g-, were 
hypodermically injected. At 6 o'clock, he partook of ice-cream, and soon 
after fell asleep, and slept ^quietly till half past eight o'clock. Up to that 
point of time, there was no evidence of obstructive oedema of the glottis, 
according to the gentleman's own statement, and the paper reads, too, he 
awoke spontaneously (17). A little after, he fell asleep again. This sim- 
ple statement excludes glottidean oedema anterior to that time. Further, 
it stated that before Mrs. Wade fell asleep, she noticed a peculiarity of 
respiration, namely, a crowing or snoring sound. As he always snored 
in his sleep, however, she did not regard it singular. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must characterize this crowing sound as a total assumption; for, 
firstly, the gentleman must have depended upon Mrs. Wade's statement 
alone, as he himself was not present during its occurrence, and had she 
observed a crowing sound, she certainly would have regarded it as singu- 
lar (18) ; secondly, the crowing of glottidean oedema differs radically from 
an ordinary snore ; it is stridulous in character. The speaker insists upon 
this difference being established, as it is the only positive evidence ad- 
duced in favor of oedema. There was undoubtedly a sound — more, a 
peculiar sound ; it was the sound of a stertorous snore — a snore exagger- 
ated by the profundity of the sleep. How could the gentleman define the 
sound when Mrs. Wade was asleep, and when there was no possible tes- 
timony available (19) ? 

But again : The difficulty in this discussion seems to be that if one 
theory can not be established, the other, of necessity, follows; that is, 
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unless he died from oedema glottidis, he died from direct narcotism. That 
he did not die from narcotism direct, is fully proven by the &ct of his two 
and a half hours quiet sleep and his spontaneous awakening (20). That 
death occurred by oedema of the glottis is entirely unsupported by any 
fact of the case presented. 

There is another point now upon which I would lay particular stress, 
and that is the described condition of the epiglottis. The gentleman 
informs us that the epiglottis was erect and swollen to tactile examina- 
tion. It is extremely doubtful whether the finger could recognize this 
condition between the swollen tonsils, as their impingement upon the 
sides of the finger would obtund the sensibility of the pulp (21). But 
there is one point that excludes any participation of the epiglottis ; it is 
the absence of that symptom which is regarded as pathognomonic of the 
disease, namely, when the epiglottis is acutely inflamed and considerably 
swollen, spasmodic or strangling cough is excited at every attempt to 
swallow liquids, especially irritating liquids, such as would be twenty 
grains f bromide of ammonia, in solution, which he was swallowing 
every two hours. The word cough does not appear in the whole report. 
There is even more than cough in epiglottidean inflammation ; there is 
present a sense of suffocation, caused by the impingement of the swollen 
tonsils on the anterior or upper surface of the epiglottis, without causing 
actual obstruction of respiration (22). 

All the text books mention a difficulty of deglutition in 'this affection, 
and all quinsy patients complain of the same, without reference to an 
acutely inflamed condition of the epiglottis. There is nothing in history 
that justifies the diagnosis. There is no evidence of interference with the 
respiration up to the time of the last sleep he took upon earth. The 
first sleep was undoubtedly from the morphia, because when he awoke he 
no longer experienced that pain of which he complained so bitterly before 
the injection of morphia, and thought he would pass a comfortable night. 
After requesting his wife to retire he soon fell asleep again (23). 

The speaker now proceeded to develop his own view of the case, as 
follows : 

In spite of the theory that morphia and atropia arrest secretion, this 
rapid formation of viscid secretion persisted in this case, in spite of his 
first injection the evening before, greatly obstructing respiration, and he 
gives that as one of his reasons for administering his second injection (24). 

We are told that the accumulation of this viscid secretion was so rapid 
and profuse as to require constant clearing away in relief (25). The 
fact that he slept unthout srwring proves that the brain was not obtunded 
(26). Of course if this secretion was not being cleared away serious 
danger to respiration would ensue (27). He awoke, too, spontaneously. 
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He could not have been narcotized, and yet, as lie awoke without pain, 
he must still have been under the influence of morphia (28). Again 
he slept, but this time more profoundly than at first, because he snored 
(29). The snore, if peculiar in any thing, was an exaggerated snore ; 
it was the imitation of stertor, which is but an exaggerated snore. Had 
it been stridulous, it would have been a double sound, that of inspira- 
tion being louder than that of expiration, and would, of course, at once 
have excited his wife. As it was only a snore, she became easy and 
slept. Gradually now this secretion continued, gradually it occluded the 
ever-narrowing chink, and gradually the blood became poisoned. From 
both causes the brain was more and more obtunded, and death super- 
vened (30). 

About 11 P. M., Mrs. Wade awoke with an indefinable fear. The fear 
was from the death stillness and silence which prevailed. The theory 
that she was awakened by the sudden cessation of the sound is not a 
tenable one (31). The illustrations adduced are not relevant. Mrs. Wade 
was familiar with his habit; Qn this occasion she " did not think it sin- 
gular." She awoke just as any anxious wife or mother would, and on 
awakening was seized at once with this indefinable fear (32). 

Again, if sudden effusion had occurred, can it be conceived that no 
struggle would ensue sufficient to awaken Mrs. Wade (33) ? It may be 
claimed that Mrs. Wade, having lost so much sleep, slept too profoundly 
to be awakened by his struggles; but, unfortunately, the gentleman's 
theory of her awakening from the cessation of the noise, attributes to her 
a most remarkable impressibility, under which the least struggle would 
have awakened her (34). Accepting the theory of the accumulation of 
tenacious mucus with the cerebral obtuseness from the morphia, we pos- 
sess two elements, either of which alone would have been insufficient to 
have effected the death which occurred under their conjunction (35). 

The speaker then concludes : 

This is, then, the only tenable theory. It excludes death by direct, 
absolute narcotism, and rejects death by oedema. The morphia becomes 
only an indirect agent, and death follows by asphyxia (36). But it is 
the danger of asphyxia in these cases which the most recent and intelli- 
gent writers urge in contra-indication to opium (37). This is a case in 
justification. Death occurs from two causes, either of which alone would 
have been sufficient (38). The whole case is simply, then, a remedy 
misapplied (39). If all were arraigned for this cause, who of us might 
. escape (40) ? - 

Dr. Bartholow arose. He complimented the gentleman warmly for 
the manner of his speech, as being utterly free from any of the person- 
alities which had so materially derogated from the strength of the argu- 
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ments presented by others. He would imitate him in this throughout. 
The question on his part, also, would be discussed only on its scientific 
aspect. The gentleman had made also a strong speech, strong as the 
prejudice of his position would allow. An effigy had been set up in 
substitution of the original, and the art of the polemic had been appealed 
to and exhausted in its sustentation. In developing this he would com- 
bat the arguments presented one by one, and then vindicate his own 
position (41). 

First, then, as to the pathological condition. The gentleman questions 
the accuracy of a diagnosis by touch. It can only be a question of 
individual skill. An erect and swollen epiglottis is always palpable to 
the finger with the tactus eruditus, and in this instance it was clearly 
recognized. Aside from that, however, the mere existence of double 
tonsillitis necessarily involves epiglottidean participation. An inflamma- 
tion of such extent in its immediate vicinity always implicates the epi- 
glottis. There is even more than this in every such case — there is 
swelling of the false vocal cords. The high authority of Pollock (Holmes' 
Surgery, vol. iv),is cited in support (42). 

Secondly, in reference to the character of the respiration the gentle- 
man is wrong again ; he claims that the stridulous is a double sound, 
and urges this in distinction between it and a snore. All authorities 
agree that it is inspiration only that is difficult in these cases ; inspira- 
tion is noisy, but expiration is free and noiseless. This is the reason 
why Mrs. Wade did not "think it strange," but fell asleep without 
anxiety (43). 

The gentleman claims, again, that it would have been impossible for 
death to have occurred by apnoea without a struggle. The speaker then 
refers to cases from Niemeyer, Trousseau, and Pollock, in proof that 
death does occur by apnoea in these cases, and not by asphyxia, and that 
in some instances consciousness is instantly lost, and death as suddenly 
supervenes. 

The gentleman seems to forget the element of spasm that occurs in all 
these cases whereby respiration is suddenly checked. During his second 
sleep more effusion occurred, the cords were more swollen, and the spasm 
ensued. Whenever irritation exists at the outlet of an organ, spasmodic 
contraction occurs in its muscles, as in the sphincter ani from intestinal 
ulcer, or in spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the larynx from aortic 
aneurism impinging upon the inferior laryngeal nerve. Such a case as 
just narrated lately occurred in London. Tracheotomy was performed, 
and all London was agog at the necessity of this operation in aneurism 
of the aorta (44). 

Attention is called, too, to the ability of swallowing the bromide of am- 
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monium solution without irritation; the gentleman forgets again that 
this existed while the patient was under the effects of the morphia, which 
destroyed to some extent the irritability of the epiglottis (45). After the 
effects of the narcotic had in a measure subsided, then this irritability 
returned, and spasm became possible (46). The idea that sleep was more 
profound the second time, is utterly at variance with the known action of 
the drug. The greatest effect of morphia and atrophia, hypodermically 
administered, occurs in one hour after injection ; in three and a half hours 
it begins to decline (47). 

The second sleep did not occur until three hours and a naif had elapsed. 
Had the " tenacious mucus " continued to accumulate it would have in- 
stantly excited the reflex of cough. But it is a well known action of 
morphia to diminish secretion of all kinds (48). These two factors form 
sufficient evidence to overthrow the whole new theory, however plausible 
it might at first have appeared (49). 

The speaker then proceeded to defend his own treatment as follows : 

First, regarding the cold applications, which have met with condemna- 
tion at the hands of some of the speakers. Authorities differ as to the 
value of heat and cold, most English practitioners preferring heat, most 
German cold (50). Niemeyer is cited in proof. Reference is made to 
Cohnheim's theory of inflammation in indication of the value of cold — to 
effect the contraction of the blood vessels, and prevent the escape of leuco- 
cytes. The practice of medicine, as far as possible, should be rational. 
The theory of Cohnheim meets with daily substantiation, and it is upon 
this theory that cold is applied. Clinical experience has amply verified 
its value (51). 

The bromide of ammonium solution has recently been highly lauded in 
all cases of this class (52). The speaker has seen good results in his own 
practice (53). 

The morphia was given to relieve the intense pain, and there is no 
gentleman in the room, aside from the prejudice of the moment, that would 
not have employed it. Reference is again made to Pollock, he. dt. f p. 
74, where he advises morphia in these cases to relieve the pain (54). 

The speaker then returns to the waking of his wife by the sudden 
silence, and coincides with the gentleman that she was accustomed to his 
habit. That is the very reason why its cessation would awaken her. This 
is illustrated by the story of the sick miller, who was unable to sleep until 
his mill had been set in motion (55). 

The speaker then sums up as follows : 

The interval between the injection and the death entirely precludes 
death by narcotism (56). The recurrence of the snore rejects any partici- 
pation whatever of the action of the drug, because he snored when totally 
7 
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from under its influence; it was his habit in health. The constantly di- 
minishing action of the drug shuts out the theory of the accumulation of 
mucus, because he would instantly have been awakened by reflex excita- 
tion. The history and the symptoms leave no other inference than death 
by apnoea from glottidean oedema (57). 

The speaker then concluded with a reflection upon those gentlemen who 
had not hesitated to bring before the Academy certain rumors and reports 
which he utterly disdained to answer (58). 

1. Prof. Harrison said it was administered in almost every case, cer- 
tain and uncertain, and for every purpose for which medicine is re- 
quired. (Crit 73.) 

2. Authority, said Professor Waterhouse, is of no value in a science 
that admits of demonstration ; and Prof. Jackson said : " Medicine is a 
demonstrative science, and all its processes should be proved by estab- 
lished principles, based on positive deductions/' (Crit 11, 6, 18, and 
M. Louis, Grit 11.) 

3. The idea of a medical court giving a random discussion on science, 
and deciding it by the opinions of a majority of its members, is rather 
farcical. In popular political associations we submit to the will of majori- 
ties, though often not without a vast amount of grumbling. But, in 
science, a single mind, as that of Copernicus, sometimes overthrows the 
faith of all its predecessors ; or, like that of Kepler, discovers a principle 
that was never known before ; or, like that of Daguerre, discovers an art ; 
or, like that of Samuel Thomson, perceives and sets forth together both 
principles and practices which no authority of human opinions can ever 
overthrow. 

The Academy had forgotten, if it ever knew, that Prof. Eberle pre- 
sented, in his "Notes for Students" the opinions of seven eminent authors 
in favor of a " certain treatment" for a "certain fever," and those of six 
more such authors for a different treatment, and concluded that " the pre- 
dominance of authority was in favor of the treatment of "the seven; or, 
what is later, the array by Prof. Bartlett, of six different plans of treat- 
ment for the same disease " (typhoid fever), leaving the young students to 
decide which is the best of the six. — P. M. Recorder, vol. 18, pages 
113-19. He says : " The most positive thing that can be said of the 
theory of typhoid fever is that the materials for a complete and philo- 
sophical theory of this or any other individual fever, do not exist. The 
word fever is wholly a creature of the fancy; what, then, can be its theory 
but the shadow of a shade?" — Barttett on Fevers, pages 159, 161. 
"Young physicians and country doctors" are therefore as well posted in 
this subject as old professors and city "Hornbooks." 
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4. Suppose you do, you have not been "prized" into a professorship, 
and are therefore not to be pitted as authority against Prof. Bartholow, 
and I here protest, once for all, that his authority is as good as that of 
any other member of the Academy, the whole being based on the same 
foundation, the promiscuous use of dangerous agents " without the guid- 
ance of any therapeutic principle." 

5. That is what it always does, no matter for what disease prescribed. 

6. Headland knows no more about this matter than does Prof. Bar- 
tholow. 

7. We agree perfectly in this, therefore we criticise, that the influence 
of the Academy may have its due weight and no more. 

8. If the gentleman knows (and what physician does not?) that any 
death results from opium, used as medicine, he should never give it in any 
other case. (Crit. 74 to 77.) 

9. Answered in criticism on Dr. Bartholow's defense. 

10. Nor in any day, month, year, nor life. 

11. Those cases that Allopathists regard as dangerous (neuralgias) are 
the least able to bear it. 

12. Intermittent fever, fitful efforts of nature to break the narcotic 
spell. When tired of effort it rests for refreshment. 

13. The legitimate effect of opium. (See Crit. 74 to 77.) 

14. The opinions of Hammond and Neftel are of no value, even if true. 
But Prof. Mussey is right ; no matter how many of his medical friends 

disagree. Rush says, correctly, that the practice "multiplies diseases 
and increases their mortality;" and Waterhouse, that "all poisons sud- 
denly and rapidly extinguish the vitality of the system." Harrison says : 
" Opiates give rise to intermittent fever, and cause the stomach and bowels 
to lose their tone" (which was demonstrated in Mrs. M.'s case), and that 
they " lay the foundation for convulsions, dropsy, insanity, and suicide." 
This demonstration of the character of opiates should teach friend Mussey 
never to give them again in even " dangerous cases," of which it makes 
many but cures none. His good old father called the use of narcotics, 
" turning topsy-turvy the laws of our being, and poisoning our instincts." 
(Essay on Tobacco, page 1.) 

15. Is nature so diverse in her impressibilities, and so irregular in her 
actions, that she will accommodate herself to all these heterogeneous 
notions and practices ? If not, who shall decide which are right ? The 
fact that some patients recover under the several treatments is explained 
by the fact that some live after, and in spite of, every species of injury to 
their systems, as bruises, saber cuts, gun-shots, and forms of disease, as 
" the fevers," delirium tremens, etc Does this prove the utility and pro- 
priety of such injuries ? 
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16. " The modern doctrine " has been exploded by the fact that " this 
disease" is often "cut short" by the Physio-Medical practice. The 
" warm applications are the means to do it If he aggravated a case by 
the use of morphia," he should not give that drug again. Would a post- 
mortem examination show the physiological condition called spasm in 
health ? Do the organs act in cadavers ? 

17. How is it known that he waked, not spontaneously, but in conse- 
quence of the sense of depression produced by the morphia? 

18. Could not Mrs. W. distinguish, as well as Dr. Bartholow, or even 
Dr. Richardson, "a crowing sound from snoring?" 

19. As well as you can define the condition of any affections which 
you can not see, as those of the liver, stomach, etc. 

20. Professor Christison reports cases of death by narcotics, after six, 
nine, and twenty-four hours; and Eberle and Harrison say, that, in 
many cases, the patient never gets rid of their influence "through all 
subsequent life." (Crit. 74.) 

21. You forget that the tonsils had been excised. 

22. It is nonsense to talk about these peculiar conditions of the tis- 
sues, after admitting, as you all do, that the poisons destroyed the vital- 
ity of the system. . The conditions they produced could not be the same 
in all cases. (Crit. 19, 20.) 

23. Dr. Richardson might have saved himself the exposure of his 
ignorance of facts, and his wrong doing to Dr. Bartholow, by reading a 
little from Prof. Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers, pages 294, 295, 
and 299. (Crit Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27.) 

24. The theory is correct. All poisons tend to arrest all vital action. 
The reason why they did not kill in this case is, the vitality of the man 
was too strong for the amount of poison administered. But they reduced 
his power. 

25. Correct, because " the vitality was so much extinguished," that it 
could not remove the obstructions. 

26. Do all persons whose brains are in good order snore? 

27. Certainly. This is generally the termination of consumption. 

28. Might not the clearing away of the secretion have relieved the 
nerves of oppression, and stopped the pain ? 

29. If snoring indicates profound sleep, why are most snorers awak- 
ened by their snoring when they snore the loudest ? 

30. But the deadening effects of the narcotics caused all the malcon- 
ditions of the tissues. 

31. Whenever we travel in a steamboat or a rail-car, we sleep soundly 
during the motion. The moment the boat or car stops we awaken. 
Traveling across Michigan, the engine and three cars ran off the track, 
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down a bank. We did not feel the shock, but awakened as soon as all 
was still. We sleep soundly while the street-light shines into our room; 
but almost always awaken when the lighter shuts it off. Who has not 
seen babies sleep soundly while rocked in the cradle or carried about, and 
awaken when the motion ceases ? 

32. This is Dr. Richardson's opinion, and Dr. Bartholow's is quite as 
good, for he was interested in the case, and inquired about it. 

33. Does not Dr. R. know that hard shaking is necessary to awaken 
many a sleeper ? Burglars know this. 

34. See answer to 31. 

35. The first generally occurs in phthisis, as the immediate cause ; the 
second in all cases of suicide by morphia, or any other narcotic. 

36. And asphyxia (want of pulse) is the result of extinguishing the 
vitality with poisons. It is only the finishing of the process. Asphyxia, 
cessation of all action, an agent, to produce death! Can any thing 
called argument be more stupid? 

37. Yes. It is the danger of death which I, the most recent of all 
writers, urge in contra-indication to opium, not only in these cases (what 
are " these cases ! " You have not agreed in defining them), but in all 
other cases. 

38. The two causes were morphia and chloral. You just now (35) 
said that "either of which would be insufficient to produce death." 

39. Yes ; a remedy for the trouble of rats, applied to sick men, to 
cure them of disease! "A remedy misapplied!" It was intended for 
troublesome vermin, not for human beings. 

40. Not one of you, for all your remedies, being "extinguishers of 
vitality," are misapplied when used as medicines to relieve vitality. 

41. Doctors fight an effigy whenever they fight a fever, " a shadow of 
shade." (See Bartlett in Crit. 38.) 

42. What does the Doctor want of authority to prove what he sees 
almost every day ? What better authority than his own senses? 

43. This may or may not be so. * It is no matter which is correct. 

44. Pathology is the breaking of law, which has no rule to govern it 
Physiology, alone, is the true guide to practice. Professor Bennett, of 
Glasgow, has just discovered this important truth ; but has not acted on 
its dictates. Yet we commend it to Professor Wright, as the first right 
step in Allopathic "Progress." Let him wave it from "his banner" in 
streams of living light, for the benefit of those who are in danger of being 
"scathed by the lightnings of public indignation," because that, " while 
the sun of science is shedding over the land his floods of living light, 
they still prefer the darkness, and persist in quackery." (Prof. Whi- 
ting's address to the Mass. Med. Society.) 



\ 
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45. And you forget that those "effects of the morphia" were the 
causes of all the inabilities in the case, and of death to the whole, and ' 
jour inconsistency in declaring that morphia produces these effects, and 
then attributing the death to these instead of the cause. Dr. Chapman's 
"Absurdity, contradiction, and falsehood. " 

46. This shows you that spasm is a vital and sanative reaction, striv- 
ing to recover the organs from a dangerous condition — not disease, as 
you wise men will have it; and it indicates that you should remove the 
obstructions that make the spasm necessary/' and not break down the 
power to make spasms, as your narcotics do. (Hunter, Crit 42.) 

47. Is this the result in all constitutions of patients, and cases and 
conditions of disease ? Then you have found one remedy that is wonder- 
fully " certain in its action." 

48. Then it is a terribly dangerous drug^for every obstruction to secre- 
tion soon produces disease. Only think of the danger of obstructing the 
saliva, the gastric juice, the pancreas, the bile, the urine, the dejection 
of the bowels, the perspiration, the menses, etc., and can you wonder 
that persons who are dosed with morphia " on every occasion," for every 
nervous obstruction, should continually suffer from this cause? and that 
Mr. Wade sank under it? What else could be expected from stopping 
all the secretions? 

49. All your factors overthrow the theory that opium is " the magnum 
Dei Donum for the relief and cure of a great proportion of the maladies of 
man," unless we suppose this relief to consist in driving the vitality en- 
tirely out of its domains, as in the present case, and the multitudes that 
we see passing to the cemeteries every day. 

50. Well, can the doctors settle questions of physiological law by 
entertaining different opinions about them ? 

51. If the part is hot and dry, cold relieves it. If cold and inactive, 
warmth is the antidote. That which is not "rational," should not be 
instituted. 

52. What agent ever used was not*" highly lauded" for awhile? How 
long has this been used? What tried and reliable agent has been "re- 
jected because it was old," to give place to this "because it is new"? 

53. The speaker knows that the vital power often produces good re- 
sults, in spite of a very bad practice. (See Forbes, Crit. 18, and the 
many soldiers that recovered, in spite of butchery and quackery.) 

54. So they would, Doctor, and so would all consistent Allopathists. 

55. (See my note, No. 31.) Here, Doctor, you are right ; " make a 
note of it." 

56. No, Doctor. (See Note 20, and Crit. 74, 76.) 

57. Loss of breath from inability to breathe, caused by the " extinction 
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of vitality," by the poison, morphia, which agrees with "all [other] 
poisons in suddenly and rapidly extinguishing the vitality of the sys- 
tem." It will not do, Eespected Professor, to say that a disease may not 
be due to a cause which has been wholly removed from the system. Did 
no person ever die of a consumption that had proceeded from a cold long 
before removed? of a lock-jaw proceeding from a nail long before ex- 
tracted from the foot? etc. Could not morphia so reduce the vitality of 
the system that it could not react, though the poison should be entirely 
eliminated? (Crit. 74, 76.) 

58. Should not physicians answer the anxious inquiries of the com- 
munity respecting matters which so deeply interest both parties? For 
what purpose are they employed? 

" Dr. Comegys had had several fine results from the use of chloral in 
delirium tremens and chorea." Had he not seen any failures? Why 
did he try this new agent? If he rejects the old, it must be because 
they are worthless, and he "experiments " with the new, because he hopes 
to find something good and reliable. 

Dr. Miles reports a case treated successfully by the same experiment. 

Dr. Ludlow reports a case treated with chloral whicji had been treated 
with morphia and bromide of ammonium. It resulted fatally; but "no 
post-mortem having been held, he was unable to assign a cause"! The 
deadly drug could not have produced such an effect, because it was not 
given for that purpose ! The law of Allopathy is, that drugs shall act 
according to the intention of the doctor, especially if he has a Diploma 
from its colleges ! 

Not a man in the Academy ventured the suggestion that the liquor 
drank, the morphine, the bromide of ammonia, nor the chloral, nor all 
combined had any thing to do with the result, though Dr. Bartholow had 
said that morphia stops aU secretions (note 48), which will surely pro- 
duce death. 

REFLECTIONS. 

The thinking reader can not fail to perceive that, in the treatment of 
Mr. Wade's case, the whole object of solicitude was to ascertain what 
precise portion of about an inch of the lining membrane of the throat 
was affected ; whether it was merely irritated or inflamed, or actually 
broken into small sores (aphthae) ; and whether or not the inflammation 
had spread from one-quarter inch of this membrane to another; which 
quarter was affected first, and what course of treatment, and what remedy, 
were suitable at each particular stage of the progress and condition of the 
tissue. 
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But it is remarkable that all the doctors (like Prof. Wrightfs sect, that 
agree in opposing the medical profession and rejecting every thing found • 
beneath the ground) " agree in this" that the remedies should be lancets, 
ice, and the most "virulent poisons," especially that magnum Dei Donum 
that stops all the secretions! and in the sin of " omitting " lobelia, cay- 
enne pepper, catnip tea, the vapor bath, and the like, which promote them 
all (by disengaging the mucus, and casting it out), reduce the edema and 
restore the respiration — the "pnaa," the want of which they confess may 
have been the immediate cause of death. 

Truly this case is deeply interesting to not only every one of us doctors, 
but to every one of you, " the people," who may ever need to be doctored. 
It is a question whether, when you call us, we shall set ourselves to study- 
ing whether the disease is on a particular part of a tissue, or an eighth 
of an inch from it; whether it started in one of these eighths or another; 
and, if so ! whether it had spread, or is spreading, or will spread, from 
one to the other, or from the other to one ! and whether this or that poison, 
or the scarification, shall be used in this or that "certain stage " of the 
disease or condition of the tissue, which is so uncertain* that no two of us 
can agree about it ; and whether, whatever be these localities, stages, or 
conditions, they must be treated with those agents only that " suddenly and 
rapidly extinguish the vitality of the system," "stopping the secretions n 
of the upper portion of the wind-pipe, thus making another disease (Al- 
lopathy) instead of curing the one we find present, till a hole must be cut 
in the lower portion, to enable you to breathe ; and, if, at that opportune 
moment, you snore a little awkwardly, your unremitting attendants shall 
be so overcome with watchfulness as not to observe it, and shall fail to 
summon us, to perform that last and dangerous, but indispensable opera- 
tion (tracheotomy), they shall bear the blame of the failure, while the 
imperfections of the science, and the want of our skill in the practice of 
medicine, shall go free ! — I say, it is an interesting question whether we . 
shall continue to regard all this " ignorance of disease and of suitable 
remedies " as science, and this multiplying of diseases and increasing mor- 
tality (Rush), the " Divine art of healing," and those who sustain it the 
benevolent profession ; or whether you shall reject the theory as absurdity, 
contradiction, and falsehood, and the practice as " horrid, unwarrantable, 
murderous quackery " (Chapman, Crit. 22 and 142) ; and turn your atten- 
tion to the science of aiding instead of extinguishing vitality, and the art 
of curing disease instead of making it. This is the question for the solu- 
tion of all who have any interest in the trifling matters of health and life, 
and of living misery and premature departure to the world of spirits ! 

These remarks are made in no unkind feeling toward the gentlemen 
of the academy, all whom we respect, and some of whom we highly es- 
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teem, as personal friends and men of extensive attainments in general 
science ; but in the hope of opening the eyes of them, and of all others, to 
the consideration of the most important of all subjects of study; and the 
rejection of a practice the defects, errors, and evil results of which all 
deplore ; of promoting the health and happiness which all most ardently 
desire, and the adoption of the true science of life, and the art of making 
that life useful and happy to its natural extinction. 

TO THE READER. 

The lesson you should learn from this practice of the Profession, and 
this discussion of the Academy, is this: The whole Allopathic, or popu- 
lar, legalized practice of medicine, is a system of experimenting on the 
sick, without the guidance of any other principle than that the most pow- 
erful means to kill are the best medicines to cure. 

« MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

« 
I give the Review of the Ohio State Medical Association, at Columbus, 

and that of the American Medical Association, at St. Louis, to show the 

selfish objects of such Associations, and their course toward all Reformers 

of their system of error, quackery, and manslaughter. 

Many years ago, the State Medical Association of Kentucky passed a 

resolution that medical men who had become wealthy and had retired 

from practice, should not give advice gratis, lest they should prevent their 

younger brethren from securing the fee. This would not allow the former 

to advise a patient how to mitigate the sufferings which the same doctor 

had entailed upon him by the administration of mercury, opium, arsenic, 

etc., and give the successor the benefit of another fee for " fighting those 

poisons at arm's length as long as the poor patient maintains a miserable 

existence." (Chapman, Crit. 142.) 

MEDICAL LAWS. 

Generally, the masses of society think and act correctly; but those 
whom they send to their legislatures manifest the most profound stupidity 
and folly. They make laws to give to one sect of doctors not only the 
right to all the pay for all the medical practice over which they have con- 
trol, as the hospitals and all other benevolent and literary institutions, 
but they authorize said doctors to make and keep the people sick ; and 
even to kill them with impunity, by administering to them poisons, and to 
collect large fees for the manslaughter ; while they punish, by fine and 
imprisonment, other men for prescribing the simple agents which God 
has "provided for the healing of the nations. 19 
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MEDICAL LAWS OF WISCONSIN. 

PubUtk^d Monk 234, 1870. 

The Unwerrity Journal, published in Philadelphia, by Prof. Wm. 
Paine, M. D., gives us a report of a medical law in Wisconsin, professing 

" To protect the people from empiricism and imposition in the practice 
of Medicine and Surgery," etc., page 322. 

" The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in the Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 

" Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for any person within the limits 
of the said State, who has not graduated in some school of medicine, 
either in the United States or of some foreign country, or who can not 
produce a certificate of qualification from some incorporated state medical 
society (1), or has been in the continuous practice of medicine for five 
consecutive years within the State, and is not a person of good mtral 
character (2), to practice or attempt to practice medicine in any of its 
departments, or to prescribe medicine or medicines, or to perform, or 
attempt to perform, any surgical operations for reward or compensation, 
within the State of Wisconsin (3). 

" Section 2. Any person living in the State of Wisconsin, or any 
person coming into the said State, who shall practice, or attempt to prac- 
tice, medicine in any of its departments, or perform, or attempt to per- 
form, any surgical operation upon any person within the limits of said 
State, in violation of section one of this act, shall upon conviction thereof 
be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for 
such offense, and upon conviction for a second violation of this act, shall, 
in addition to the above fine, be imprisoned in the county jail of the 
[county] in which said offense shall have been committed, for thirty days, 
and in no case wherein this act shall have been violated, shall any person 
so violating receive a compensation for services rendered (4) ; provided, 
nothing herein contained shall in any way be construed to apply to any 
person practicing dentistry exclusively; to any midwife practicing mid- 
wifery exclusively (5), nor to any student of medicine practicing medi- 
cine and surgery with or under the direction of a preceptor qualified by 
section one of this act (6). 

" Section 3. Any person practicing medicine in any of its depart- 
ments, or prescribing medicine or medicines, or performing surgical 
operations within the State of Wisconsin, shall be required, on or before 
the first day of July, 1870, to record in the office of the Eegister of Deeds 
in the county in which he resides or keeps his office, a sworn copy of the 
diploma or certificate of some school or college of medicine, that he has 
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graduated at such school, or a sworn copy of a certificate of qualification 
from some incorporated State medical society, and the failure to file a 
sworn copy of such diploma or certificate as above provided, shall be prima 
facie evidence that he has not attended or graduated at any school of 
medicine, or received a certificate of qualification from any incorporated 
State medical society, and subject him, upon conviction, to fine and im- 
prisonment as provided for in section two of this act (7). 

"Section 4. Any person within the State of Wisconsin, who may, 
after the first day of July, 1870, signify by means of cards, hand-bills, or 
other advertisements, his intention to practice medicine or perform sur- 
gical operations, shall be required to first file in the office of the Clerk of 
the Circuit Court of the county in which he intends to practice medicine 
or perform surgical operations, a sworn copy of his diploma or certificate 
of qualification, as provided for in section three of this act, and the failure 
to file such sworn copy of .diploma or certificate of graduation as above 
provided, shall be 'prima fade evidence that he has not attended or gradu- 
ated at any school or college of medicine, or received any certificate of 
qualification from any incorporated State medical society, and shall subject 
him, upon conviction, to fine or imprisonment, as provided in section two 
of this act" (8) 

NOTES. 

1. Not only Allopathists, but every other " sect" of doctors, can form 
these " State medical societies, " and have them incorporated. So can 
companies of persons who are no doctors at all, secure such corporations. 
See the constitutions of the States; and, in Ohio and other States, the 
"general laws for incorporations. " So the object of this law to secure 
all practice to Allopathic doctors, or any doctors, is easily evaded. 

2. Is an intemperate man one " of a good moral character ?" If so, 
he would not be protected by this law. He is incompetent to practice 
any system ; and we would advise the sick not to employ him if the schools 
and societies should permit it 

3. This whole thing is unconstitutional. It denies to one man the 
inalienable right to employ another to perform a personal service, and 
of the other to perform it ; and it " impairs " the voluntary " contract* 
to pay for services rendered. (See Constitution of the U. S., Art. 1, 
Sec. x, Tfl. Also see Art. vi, Tf3, which forbids States to pass laws, in oppo- 
sition to this Constitution, which forbids the impairing of contracts.) 

4. This also is a violation of inalienable rights. I have as good a right 
to employ a person to give me lobelia and a vapor bath, cayenne and 
composition, as I have to employ him to furnish me with meat, bread, 
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milk, and potatoes; and am as much bound, morally and legally, to pay 
him for those services as for these. 

5. Why except dentists and mid wives? Are they not as liable as 
doctors to do mischief? Who has not seen jaws broken by the malprac- 
tice of a dentist? or women ruined by the ignorance and barbarous 
handling of a midwife? 

6. No matter how ignorant or inexperienced he may be, provided the 
doctor gets the pay! " Aye, there's the rub ! " 

7. The legislature had no more right to make such a requirement as 
this of doctors, than of cooks in hotels and boarding houses, stating they 
had attended the lectures of Prof. Blot, and received his diploma for 
competency to prepare and administer food to those who employ them. 
(See notes 3 and 4.) 

8. The same objection lies against this, as well as the preceding. The 
first sensible, intelligent, and honest judge will condemn it " People of 
Wisconsin," please take the stand. Did you send your representatives to 
the State-house to pass laws to prevent you from employing whom you 
please to doctor or nurse you when you are sick? — to give to some college 
bred donkey or knave, the power to prosecute, annoy, and even fine and 
imprison your kind neighbor for coming in and raising you up, by admin* 
istering to you the virtues of the " balms in Gilead," or of " the hyssop 
from the wall," or u the leaves of the trees that were for the healing of 
the nations ? " I know you did not intend it. 

Just look at this matter. Read, in this book, the principles and prac- 
tices of the Allopathic brotherhood, whose influence has procured the 
passage of this law, and then study the law that compels you, when sick, 
to call in a man who is sworn to administer to you " the most virulent 
poisons," and to pay him for " multiplying your diseases and increasing 
their mortality," and whose duty is to prosecute and punish any one who 
does not belong to his society, for giving you an emetic, a cup of sage tea, 
or a vapor bath. How absurd ! Men may be authorized to maim or 
kill with impunity, but must be punished if they even dare attempt to 
cure the sick ! 

I am sorry to find my friend, Dr. Paine, "happy to learn that Wis- 
consin has passed a law to prohibit quacks from practicing medicine in 
that State." I am afraid it will exclude all his graduates, and check the 
rush of students to his University ! I can scarcely conceive of any thing 
more worthy of the appellation "quackery" than the recommendation for 
medicine, of the most of the metallic, and nearly all the vegetable, poisons 
of the Allopathic (disease-producing) practice, with the innocent and ex- 
cellent life-sustaining remedies of the Physio-Medical. Acetate of lead, 
bromide of potassium, bichloride of hydrargyrum, tartrate of antimony, 
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nitromuriatic acid, carbolic acid, nitrate of potassa; — morphine, bella- 
donna, digitalis, strychnine, prussic acid, sage, catnip, spearmint! all recom- 
mended for the cure of disease ! Is the human system so omnivorous, and 
so destitute of impressibilities that it can receive, with equal safety, sub- 
stances so opposite in their nature? or so skillful in its operations that it 
can change the nature of substances, and turn into the safest and most 
efficient remedies for disease, at the bidding of a diploma from a college, 
or an incorporated State Medical Society or Association, agents that will 
infallibly kill a patient if administered without that all potent parch- 
ment? Is nature so smart as to see the difference between a medicine 
prescribed by a blockhead that has attended "two courses of lectures," 
and a young man or woman, or an old grandmother, who has learned, 
by observation and experiment, "to discover the diversified shades of 
morbid action, and apply to each its appropriate remedy ?" — beg pardon; 
I forget that the discovery that the administrator will be " all right " if 
he is only "a student," acting under the sanction of a preceptor who has 
attended two full courses in the Philadelphia University of Medicine and 
Surgery, or some allopathic dissecting room. in Wisconsin! 

As I have never attended said University, my friend, Prof. Paine, will 
excuse me for not being able to find out what are its principles, and how 
to use them to distinguish science from empiricism, and skill from 
quackery ! He believes in' that freedom in medicine that takes in every 
sect and individual that will attend two courses and graduate! 

I am also a little concerned for him on account of the fact that, though 
his students may, through the technicalities of the late law, squeeze into a 
practice in Wisconsin, they may not be quite so successful in their efforts 
to press into the War Department. 

And another thing comes up. I may yet be taken sick in Philadelphia, 
and, if so, I should not like to be a subject of empiricism and quackery. I 
am too old to stand that I I should appeal to my friend Paine, if I could be 
sure that he would treat me with the means that act in perfect harmony 
with vitality ; but I should be afraid of his mixture with the sage and the 
spearmint, the hydrastis and the leptandra, some " scientific " Dover's 
powders or morphine; some digitalis, aconitum, belladonna, or even 
James's powders, Fowler's solution, or the like; and, as my nerves and 
blood vessels have ndver told my brains that they can select, from these hete- 
rogeneous substances, what is needed in the case, make the proper use of 
them, and cast the bad away without suffering injury, I should be afraid 
to try this experiment. I should prefer calling on some sensible male or 
female friend who had always kept the little boat close to shore, using 
only those agents that observation and experience had already proved to 
be both innocent and efficacious. 
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I should not dare to trust even Ann Preston, or Mrs. Cleveland, for 
they, like the " student of the preceptor," act too much under the influ- 
ence of their Allopathic preceptors and colleagues. If I could find none 
of Madam Nature's votaries and servants to wait upon me, I should 
rather wait for her to do what she might please to do for me herself, 
than trust to any who had taken the business out of her wise hands and 
presumed to disobey her orders. 

Do you answer me that the law is made "to protect you from empir- 
icism and imposition 9 ? 

Then it should have been designated thus: "To punish, by fine and im- 
prisonment, any and every person who should, under pretense to cure 
disease, administer to any other person, any agent that has an inherent 
tendency to destroy life or injure health." But such laws already exist, 
and are executed against all classes of persons but college-educated 
doctors. See the trials in the courts, of persons like yourselves, who have 
only administered to somebody a little of that opium, or strychnine, or 
morphine, or belladonna, or digitalis, or antimony, or corrosive sublimate, 
or copper, or lead, etc., which the doctors who made this law are contin- 
ually giving you to cure you of disease. 

Study, in this volume, the doctrines and practices of the authors of 
this infamous law, and see if it is possible to find another practice so 
" empirical " as this; and if you can find, in all the "impositions" of 
other men, any thing equal to their "pretensions" to cure you, while 
they intend to make in you another disease (Allopathic) instead of 
curing the one you have! They talk about the empiricism of any 
other class of men! That is like the night-hawk running from his nest 
to prevent the boys from finding and destroying it Just look at their 
continual experimenting/ Their journals are filled with their trials of 
old poisons in new forms or mixtures, or of other substances lately dis- 
covered, or new ways of administering them, as that of putting them into 
the veins or under the skin, as they have been lately doing, with morphine, 
belladonna, strychnine, etc.; and this is Prof. Wright's boasted "Prog- 
ress ! " 

Oh ! wad some power the giftie gie ye 

To see yoursels as I now tee ye, 

'T wad soon from that new death-trap free ye ; 

'T wad show you that the doctors' strife 

Is not to 8aye your precious life, 

But to secure your shining pelf, v 

With honor to their selfish self. 
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Allopathists, who take rank habitually as the medical profession, should 
begin to understand that they must make progress, or fall behind. If 
they will not amend their bad system of medicine and resort to a better, 
all their diligence and their shining abilities will not save them from the 
desertion of the thinkers who are now at work on every subject, including 
that leading interest of humanity. Our health can not withstand a bad 
system of treatment, any more than can our pockets or our principles. 
We hope the respectable gentlemen who so freely prescribe the most 
powerful drugs in their practice, but who will not allow that indispen- 
sable remedy for half the acute cases of disease, the vapor bath, to be set 
up in our great hospital, will amend in that and in other particulars. If 
they will not, the loss of public confidence will soon deprive them of their 
control over that institution, and will make serious inroads upon their 
medical standing among intelligent patients and the community gene* 
rally. We have their interest at heart in advising them to speak less and 
to study more, and by all means to strive to keep pace with the general 
scientific advance of the age. 

Dr. Curtis, who is a graduated physician of great skill and eminent 
success in his practice upon every kind of disease, pays his respects to, 
Dr. Dunlap in to-day's paper. The latter is probably an able man 
struggling, as well as he can, to defend and recommend an untenable 
system of healing ; but his task is too much for his strength, or for that 
of any other physician. We hope our readers will give some attention 
to this criticism. It is upon a matter of the first importance to every 
individual, and which is more, each day, becoming a topic of conversa- 
tion. No intelligent person can afford to neglect it, even if he had not a 
direct personal interest in it ; but that interest is so great that, if the 
doctors should not themselves take the lead in medical reform, it should 
be undertaken by the unfortunate army of patients and sufferers. — [Editor 
of the Commoner.] 

THE OHIO STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

This august body of pretenders to credit for all the usefulness, and a 
right to all the honors and emoluments that properly belong to all the 
teachers and practitioners of the healing art, assembled in Columbus on 
the 8th of June, 1869. Much of what they said and did deserves criti- 
cism, correction, and condemnation ;^such as their glorification about 
selecting the best material for Surgeons in the late war, the great good 
those Surgeons did to the soldiers, their instrumentality in establishing 
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benevolent institutions, etc. I have no doubt that individual members of 
the army staff did much good ; but, if the departed spirits of intelligent 
soldiers could speak for themselves, I think there would be brought forth 
from them, a strong minority report to the effect that, on the whole, the 
army would have fared better without those able Surgeons than with them. 
The deaths in the hospitals, from mal-surgery and still worse mal-practice, 
on both disease and injuries, were more numerous than those from the 
missiles of the enemy. 

The President, Dr. Dunlap made an opening address, in which he 
said : " We have been again permitted to meet in counsel for the promo- 
tion of the interests of our profession." I think this to be correct The 
interests of the Allopathic Profession, not those of the people, have 
always appeared to me to be uppermost in all their associated operations. 

After some just remarks about the demand of the world on Physicians 
for a knowledge of nature's laws, he says : " Nature appears eager to do 
man service. He has only to reach out and grasp whatever she will give 
him. To bring her offerings and lay them down at his feet, seems to be 
the law of her laws — the very purpose for which she was created." Or, 
as I have elsewhere expressed it, the earth was made for man, and man 
was designed and made to render it subservient to his uses and happiness. 
All this is very good. 

Dr. Dunlap says : " To preserve the life of the body, is to know the 
laws of death, as far as we can." 

The laws of death are simply the abandonment of the vital principle, 
and the chemical decomposition of the body. These may be well under- 
stood by one who knows little about curing disease. They are what 
Allopathists have always studied and practiced (Allopathy), and that is 
the reason why they kill so many patients, and injure the constitutions of 
so many that survive their absurd' process of " substituting another dis- 
ease" for the one for which they prescribe. (See U. S. Dispensatory, 
article, Mercury.) 

If they would cure disease, they should study and assist the laws of life, 
not those of disease and death. 

" Three causes of death demand the investigation and tax the skill of 
the physician." 

All the causes of death make this demand and test this skill. But, as 
many of these causes can be certainly removed without knowing what they 
are, by him who knows and aids the laws of life, the latter knowledge is 
of far more importance than the former. But what are the Doctor's 
" causes of death." 

1. " General ignorance of the laws of life, which, when violated, im- 
pose death as. their penalty." True and good. 
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The Doctor, doubtless, means, " The violation of the laws of life im- 
poses death as its penalty/' which is correct ; but does it make any dif- 
ference whether that violation is through ignorance or knowledge ? 

The masses of the people do not know that " all poisons, whatever their 
differences in other respects, suddenly and rapidly extinguish the vitality 
of the system ; that antimony, mercury, arsenic, opium, digitalis, bella- 
donna, strychnine, veratrum, etc., are deadly poisons; and that these 
agents work by fixed laws, and always produce the same result." But 
the doctors know it, for they teU us so. Why, then, do they follow the 
absurd and wicked practice of attempting to cure disease by the use of 
what they know tends directly to produce it? — the whole burden of their 
practice ! 

2. " Those subtile poisons emanating from the world of nature, to which 
men are involuntarily subjected, and of which they are even unconscious 
until disease manifests their presence in the citadel of life." 

Really, if physicians should try to find out and guard us against imag- 
inary or possible poisons, how much more should they teach us to avoid 
the well-known, long-tried, and fully demonstrated deadly agents with 
which their apothecaries' shops and their own pill-bags are so carefully 
congested? And why is it not a very great crime in a doctor, who 
knows their character, to prescribe these engines of disease and death, 
and excusable in others, on account of their ignorance, instead of being 
the reverse, as the doctors have taught statesmen, lawyers, and the com- 
munity to believe and decide ? Does not even common sense say that 
every man should be responsible for the mischief he does, according to 
the degree of his knowledge of what he is about ? If an ignorant man 
gives to his neighbor a poison that proves fatal, he should be punished 
for his rashness. But if an Allopathic doctor does the same thing, he 
does it with his eyes open, and should be punished for at least man- 
slaughter, if not willful murder. 

3. The physician should " investigate the defects of nature and .the 
taints of the blood," and/" tax his skill" to remove these. 

Certainly; but what are Allopathic doctors doing for these purposes? 
Are they diligently engaged in teaching the science and art of securing 
good constitutions ? No ! they reject with scorn, and misrepresent and 
ridicule what even their own wisest and best men, as Spurzheim, Gall, 
Combe, Fowler, Caldwell, and Powell, have taught upon this all-impor- 
tant subject, the defects of nature. 

And what do they teach and do to purify the blood? They teach us 
to saturate it with the most deadly poisons, under the specious name of 
medicines, and then reject, ridicule, and condemn the glorious vapor 
bath, the most efficient means ever invented to open all the natural 

8 
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channels of egress from the body, and remove the poisons they have 
caused to be put into it By their narcotics, they so paralyze the action 
of the nerves of the circulating vessels and depurating surfaces and appa- 
ratuses, that they can not even purify the body of its own natural debris ; 
and, by such corrosive poisons as mercury, they produce destruction to 
the tissues as well as to their functions, and entail on the patient chronic 
misery "and insure premature death," in thousands of cases in which they 
do not kill outright Yet they boast (to their shame) that they have 
persuaded legislators to pass laws to screen them from the punishment 
justly due them for this deliberate, wholesale manslaughter and murder 
of their fellow-citizens, and have so blinded them all as to secure to 
themselves not only immunity from punishment, but glory, and honor, 
and power, and exceeding great reward ! Have not sense and 

"Judgment fled to brutish beasts, 
And men lost all their reason ? " 

The Doctor closed by likening medical science to a grand temple, at 
which they were worshiping, saying : " Gentlemen, you are now the 
builders of this fair temple, on whose walls are engraved, the names of 
Drake, Dudley, Mussey, and others, who did well their work of yester- 
day in erecting this fair fabric. Add your labors faithfully to theirs, for 
it is to-day your privilege to dress a stone, or spread the mortar, or drive 
a nail in its erection, as a memorial to your names, ere the tools shall 
drop from your hands, to be taken up and used by those of to-morrow." 

This reminds me of my early medical reading. Dr. Rush said : "Al- 
lopathy is a temple unroofed and cracked at the foundation." And 
Prof. Whiting called it "hypothesis piled on hypothesis." Dr. Dunlap 
at first called it a " fair temple," and then called on his brethren to daub 
it with mortar, and even dress more stones for it, and drive more nails 
into it I should think this kind of work would rather deface and injure, 
than beautify and strengthen a "fair temple." But stop! I see the 
reporter of what is before me says, " The address speaks for itself. It is 
exceedingly fine, and an extraordinary production." And just above, he 
had said : " The Doctor dwelt at length on these three grand divisions 
in a very satisfactory and interesting manner." I am, therefore, com- 
pelled either to consider myself very dull of apprehension and deficient 
in taste not to have been interested in and satisfied with it, or to console 
myself with the explanation of my difficulties in the assurance given me, 
in May, 1841, by my respected friend, Prof. J. P. Harrison, in the ever- 
to-be-remembered words : 

" We do not reason in medicine as we do on other subjects; disease is 
an unnatural condition, and requires an unnatural remedy." 
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Not having learned that new mode of reasoning, I hope I shall be 
excused for not understanding it when used by others, especially the 
Allopathists. 

THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The following extract from the proceedings of this head Medical So- 
ciety of the nation, shows the feeling and determination of " the pro- 
fession " against so far enlightening the people on the laws of health, and 
the causes, character, and treatment of disease, that they may be enabled 
to take care of their health, and, to a great extent, dispense with doctors 
altogether : 

" Dr. Atlee called from the table his preamble and resolutions propos- 
ing to recognize female physicians by the same rules and limitations as 
other physicians. The vote on taking them from the table was 57 ayes 
to 52 nays. 

"Dr. Pallen, of St. Louis, said : 'At home, I am considered a friend of 
the ladies,, and nothing would give me greater pleasure than to advocate 
their claims where it could be done legitimately. But in Europe — Aus- 
tria, France, and Prussia — the practice of medicine and obstetrics by 
females has proved a total failure. [Not so. Ladies are invited and 
cordially received into the colleges, and extensively patronized in the 
communities.] It is contrary to the spirit of our profession to have any- 
body connected with it except men, and men of reason. Nature has so 
ordained the female that, at certain periods, she is absolutely unfitted to 
any thing, consequently, could not attend to the legitimate^ities of the 
physician. Another serious objection : No person can pracroe medicine 
or surgery without a knowledge of pathological anatomy ; and no woman, 
having sufficient delicacy to enter the sick chamber, would enter the dis- 
secting room to obtain such knowledge. Imagine a lady, with her style 
of dress, flitting around in the charnel house, or with microscopes, diving 
into cancer cells. Pass such a resolution as this, and a thousand women 
about the country, practicing specialties connected with the female organ- 
ization, will demand recognition at our hands, and claim authority for 
their business. pretensions. I think the resolution should be voted down, 
because it is contrary to the laws of nature for women to practice medi- 
cine/ Dr. Davis, of 111., expressed similar views." 

Dr. Bowditch, a venerable and respectable member of the profession, 
attempted to come to the defense of the ladies, but was met with cries of 
* 'question, question," and a few hisses, with a manifest determination not 
to hear him. But he persisted until he was enabled to vindicate the 
right and ability of woman to practice the healing art equal to any man 
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on the floor of the Association. He was finally choked down, and the 
resolution voted down, with not more than a dozen ayes. 

Our female friends see in the above a fixed and obstinate determination 
of the Allopathic doctors of "America " to oppose the instruction of 
females in anatomy, physiology, and the science of life. What other 
cause can be assigned for this than the full conviction that this education 
would annihilate nearly all the "dignity," the "honor," and the "compen- 
sation" which they now derive from their destructive practice? For who 
can suppose that sensible women who should learn the barbarous nature 
and tendency of that practice, would afterward submit to it? 

What sort of " a friend to the ladies" is he who refuses them encour- 
agement in their efforts to learn their liabilities to suffering, and how to 
prevent or remove it? "Contrary to the laws of nature for women to 
practice medicine," and yet make them do all the practice, you merely 
prescribing ! Yes ! It would nullify the law that authorizes us to use the 
means to kill, under the pretense to cure ! Does Dr. Pallen show his 
friendship to the ladies by teaching them that the lacing of their bodies 
deprives them of a large portion of the oxygen which is indispensable to 
the support of their bodies, and then of the power to sustain their health, 
or prevent or cure disease? Does he strive to correct any one of their 
disease-producing habits? No, for that would compromise his "dignity," 
and reduce his " compensation" — the matters that chiefly occupied the at- 
tention of the great "Association." 

Let the ladies be assured that they will never secure any medical re- 
form from the Profession, and let them aid the Physio-Medicalists in their 
praiseworth^and earnest efforts to build up colleges where that reform 
can be commlnced and secured. Let them contribute twenty -five thousand 
dollars to our college, and it shall be devoted exclusively to them. For 
five months in each year they shall be taught how to prevent or cure 
disease better than does Dr. Pallen, Dr. Davis, or any other member of 
the "American Medical Association." The objection to their "recogni- 
tion" as practitioners is a mere covert humbug. We want them for their 
own life preservers, and those of their families, if they have any ; if oiot, 
of any whom they may please to treat. If it is indelicate for women to 
study the dead by themselves, how much more so to see, as they often do, 
the mangling of the living body, by heartless men, before their feces? 
Out upon such inhuman selfishness. Females are the most efficient doc- 
tors. Educate them for this purpose, and dismiss the men. 
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On the 8th of January, 1869, occurred the ceremony of opening the 
"New Hospital" building, on the site of one which had been torn down 
because it was too old and too small for our increased population, and not 
properly adapted to the wants of such an institution. 

Haying examined carefully this new structure, and not findiug in it the 
vapor bath (that best of all means for preserving health and curing dis- 
ease), I addressed to The Commoner (whose proprietor, Hon. Wm. M. 
Corry, must forever have the honor of being the first of his profession in 
this city, who had the independence, the courage, and the perseverance to 
expose the errors of the Allopathic theory, and the quackery and ruin of its 
practice) the following communication : 

OUR HOSPITAL. 

Though we can not too highly commend the foresight and skill which 
provided the hospital with conveniences for the treatment of invalids, we 
are somewhat surprised that the " little city " contains not a single Roman, 
Turkish, nor Russian, nor even a Thomsonian vapor bath. Dr. Wright 
said, " We must not reject the old because it is old." Surely not, but 
we may, and should, reject it if useless. He certainly is not ignorant of 
the fact that so valuable did the Romans find vapor baths, and so worth- 
less the medical practice of their day, that they passed a law banishing 
physicians from their city, and erecting public and private baths ; and 
" for five hundred years had no other physicians." He douttkss remem- 
bers thatM. Buissou, in Paris, was attacked by symptoms or hydropho- 
bia ; that, dreading the horrible death, he thought he would be smothered 
by steam. For this purpose he caused the vapor of water to be conducted 
into a barrel, bottom upward, into which he placed himself to die ; — but, 
to his utter astonishment, the perspiration thus invited saved his life : — 
that he then erected baths and proclaimed his remedy for hydrophobia, 
and had the pleasure of curing in them over eight hundred cases ! 

As this account is to be found in an old scientific book (Willich's En- 
cyclopedia, article baths), " men who," as Rush said, " are ignorant of 
disease and of a suitable remedy," may not be supposed to have seen it 
But our intelligent, diligent, eagle-eyed and benevolent Doctors here can 
scarcely have overlooked the fact, that, many years ago, a Mr. Clark, a 
fisherman on the Ohio, just above Newport, was attacked by hydropho- 
bia, and several of " the profession " of that day, among whom was Dr. 
Drake, tried their skill upon him and gave him up as incurable ; when "a 
steam Doctor " came in and cured him ; and that Dr. Drake gave an ac- 
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count of this in the Western Medical Journal, of which he was editor. 
But our doctors must not be too severely censured for forgetting Dr. 
Drake's report, for, the fact that he afterward stated in the Louisville 
Medical Journal, that " there is no cure known for this terrible malady," 
proves that he himself forgot this triumph of " steam, lobelia, and pep- 
per" over all his science and skilL But as the past is all in the dark, 
" our conscientious, industrious and able medical staff" would do well to 
visit Mr. Clark's son, who still lives in Brooklyn, and learn from him the 
whole history of the case. 

In view of these facts, is it not strange that no " steam bath " is pro- 
vided in " our hospital" for the cure of hydrophobia? Fortunately this 
defect can easily be remedied. There is plenty of steam in the building, 
and all that is wanted is at least eighteen " boxes " to send it and the 
patients into, in order to cure them not only of hydrophobia but scrof- 
ula and every other impurity of the body. 

The celebrated Dr. Abernethy, of London (I suppose our " intelligent 
medical staff" have read of him), said that he had seen cured by an 
American Steam Doctor (Charles Whitlaw) twenty-five cases of cancer 
that had defied the skill of the best surgeons in London. And as any 
amount of testimony desired can be obtained that the same practice 
has cured, in Cincinnati, numerous cases of dropsy, erysipelas, eczema salt- 
rheum, rheumatism, jaundice, bronchitis, etc., which had baffled the skill 
of not only the profession generally, but even " our intelligent, skillful, 
and conscientious medical staff," we' recommend the erection immedi- 
ately, of vapor baths in all the wards, and the selection of suitable per- 
sons to use them. As our staff evidently are ignorant of their use and 
paramount value, they will do well to " select" for a Superintendent of 
these baths, Dr. P. Devitt, who has not confined his mind to "sectarian 
education," nor his observations to a hospital or practice conducted by ig- 
norance or prejudice, but has drank deeply of what Dr. Chapman called 
" absurdity, contradiction, and falsehood " in the Ohio Medical College, 
and of the beautiful " Science of Life " in the Physio-Medical, and has 
administered both practices enough to demonstrate the question — " Which 
is the best ? " A. Cuktis, M. D. 

To this the editor added the following excellent article : 

THE CINCINNATI HOSPITAL. 

Last week the Mayor, and all the functionaries of this new institution, 
celebrated its opening for the reception of patients. It was a gay and 
festive occasion ; indeed, almost a holiday. 

The hospital will cost about eight hundred thousand dollars, and, with 
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the ground it stands on, it would probably be valued at over a million. 
The structure has been set before the readers of the daily papers, in long 
and illustrated descriptions. Six hundred patients can be accommodated, 
and so much better accommodated, that the new establishment may be 
made to be three times as useful as the old. 

Dr. Curtis has suggested a vital omission, in the want of provision for 
plenty of vapor baths. That omission should be corrected at once, and 
half a dozen of* these most indispensable means of treating chronic and 
acute cases of disease, put up in the different stories of the edifice. It 
will not do to rely upon warm water baths, for, although well enough 
for cleansing, they do not restore a circulation which has been vitiated 
or suppressed. We look upon the vapor bath as a leading remedy, and 
its absence in any hospital as deplorable. 

But the most important remark to make upon the new hospital, is that 
it is a medical monopoly, and, therefore, greatly impaired in its useful- 
ness, and unjust to the community. The school of Allopathists has 
taken entire possession of the house, " from turret to foundation stone." 
By the speech of Dr. Wright it is made to appear that the Allopathists 
not only mean to exclude all other schools of medicine from the wards, 
but they deride the pretensions of every body else. 

As the hospital was built for the relief of sick men and women, whose 
poverty drives them to the succor of this great charity, and not for the 
glorification of doctors, we have a word of reply to Dr. Wright. The 
general public having put Allopathy upon its trial, has been compelled 
to find it wanting. Not half the sick now a days are treated Allopathi- 
cally. The other half of them resort to Homeopathy, to Eclecticism, to 
Hydropathy, to the treatment of Thomson and his disciples, etc., to say 
nothing of those who depend on nursing, quackery, and luck, rather 
than to take stock in Allopathy. 

Dr. Wright, in his dedication speech, does not seem to have felt the 
truth of this matter, or he would not have manifested such confidence in 
his schoolof medicine, and such contempt for the rest. He had small occa- 
sion to glory, for, to make the very best of it, " the faculty" and " heal- 
ing art " are far behind other philosophers and other professions. The 
early graves of the robust of both sexes, and the chronic invalidism of 
half the survivors, are heavy impeachments of the old system of medi- 
cines. They are not sound, and not popular. Even the ignorant dis- 
trust and fly from them. 

We think, therefore, that our Cincinnati public will be very unwise 
to lose their hospital from its proper sphere of usefulness, by tolerating 
the existing medical monopoly, which must become careless and degene- 
rate for want of watching. There are eighteen wards in the hospital, and 
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we propose that each school, if it desires it, shall have a fair chance in 
proportion to the demand of the patients, to treat diseases. It would 
make four or five groups of diseases in the separate localities, and the 
very best services would be rendered in each, from the useful rivalry of 
the practitioners. Let the patient decide how he will be treated. If he 
make no choice, then Allopathy might take him first ; but if he choose, 
then he shall be placed in the care of his own school of doctors. We have 
not a doubt but that the science of medicine would find itself advancing, 
nor that the public would be benefited, nor that the patients would be 
far more content. Otherwise, all these advantages will be lost, and when 
we consider how much faith in the physician has to do with cures ; and 
how difficult it is to force a patient to get well against his protest, we have 
demonstrated that the exclusive monopoly system of the Allopathists at 
the Cincinnati Hospital, should be immediately broken up. With all 
due respect for a learned and indispensable profession, we prefer the heal- 
ing and progress of humanity to its privileges in a hospital which is public 
property. 

In the following numbers of The Commoner appeared our Extract 
from Prof. M. B. Wright's Address, and the comments on them, the Al- 
lopathic testimonies to the worse than worthlessness, — the absolute mis- 
chiefs of the Allopathic system, and the superiority of the Physio-Medical, 
which it is presumed the reader has already carefully examined. 

I shall follow these articles with reviews of the conduct of medical 
colleges and associations ; and of legislatures in acting as their instruments 
to make laws to compel communities to employ exclusively the Allopathic 
doctors to " multiply diseases and increase their mortality" (Rush), and 
to pay them well for the service 
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Prop. Wright — Dear Sir: Having invited you to discuss the gen- 
eral principles and practices of Allopathy and Physio-Medicalism, or 
Nature's System, it seems not only proper, but necessary, to sustain 
what has been stated by actual experiments. For this purpose, I will 
present some of the leading cases that I have treated, and respectfully 
request you to give a similar list of yours. It will be unnecessary to 
detail the prescriptions and the doses, as we will take it for granted that 
my remedies are indicated by lobelia, cayenne pepper, and the vapor 
bath, and others in harmony with these ; and yours by the lancet, mer- 
cury, opium, and the like. In other words, my best remedies are vapor 
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and the most efficient but harmless medicines, while yours are the lancet 
and " the most virulent poisons." (Hooper, Paine.) 

1. In the spring of 1821, 1 had been teaching for three years in the 
Trenton, N. J., Academy, in two female seminaries, and in private 
classes, by which, and a hereditary tendency to consumption, I was com- 
pletely broken down. Distinguished members of "the medical profes- 
sion " said I had the consumption, and would not live longer than the 
fall. I doctored myself " on nature's plan," and here I am. Watts says : 

" Our age to seventy years is set, 

To three- score years and ten; 
And all beyond that short account 

Is sorrow, toil, and pain." 

Since that limit I have toiled three years, but have suffered very little 
pain. 

2. While teaching in Richmond, Va., I relieved many bad cases, but 
did not commence practice in good earnest till the advent of the Asiatic 
cholera, in 1832. The schools being all vacated to keep the pupils at 
home, and the inhabitants dying like sheep with " tharot," I commenced 
the practice on " that disease." Treated 186 cases, with but two deaths, 
both in articulo mortis (dying), when I was called. I cured many that 
had been abandoned by distinguished members of " the medical profes- 
sion," as incurable. Let one suffice : 

Richard Green, a colored man; had been unable to make his living 
for many years, on account of asthma. He was attacked, in the street, 
by cholera. My excellent friend, Dr. Tazewell (brother of the distin- 
guished Norfolk statesman, Littleton W. Tazewell), chief physician of the 
largest hospital, satisfied that he could not cure him, had him brought 
to my house. I was absent, but Miss E. Bennett, a girl of fourteen, and 
a member of my family, knowing what I would do, immediately com- 
menced, and the Doctor remained to watch her. I came in, and in two 
hours he was free from cholera, and the next day " about town ; " and, 
what was more, cured of asthma, so that he was "hired out" the next 
year for sixty dollars ! I cured many after their nails were blue, their 
pulses gone, and their skin every-where flattened and wrinkled, both in 
Richmond in '32, and in Cincinnati in '49 and '66. 

3. Rev. Mr. Boyd had been compelled to abstain from preaching for 
nine years. He was attacked by cholera, and I treated him for that, and 
cured him of both cholera and dyspepsia, and sent him to preaching 
again. 

4. Rev. Moses Brock, P. R, M. E. C, took cold, and had "ihe fever" 
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was treated by " the profession" till he became delirious ; and they pro- 
nounced him incurable. Friends sent for me at 10 P. M. In three 
hours " his fever was broke," and he was rational. The next morning 
comfortable, and, in three days, " out" 

5. Mr. Purkinson. — "Fever sore" on leg! Been treated in vain by 
the most distinguished members of " the profession ; " was told that the 
flesh must be laid open, and the bone (the tibia) "scraped." Didn't 
like that ; sent for me ; was soon well. 

6. His wife had had erysipelas three springs in succession, each time 
worse and longer than the preceding ; was treated by T. M. P., and told 
that if she should have it the next year, she would die. That year it 
commenced more violently than before ; face swelled ; eyes blinded, yel- 
low blisters, high fever, etc. Next morning swelling and fever gone, 
sores better; in a week well; and never had it for three years, when I 
left Richmond. • 

7. Mrs. S. Putney. — Sick nine years. Treated by the most distin- 
guished of T. M. P. in Richmond and Boston ; " took bluestone till the 
coat of the stomach was " so " eaten away" that she had no digestion ; 
was " wasted to a skeleton," and " racked with the pains of the inquisi- 
tion." She was given up as hopeless, but, as a final resort, but trem- 
blingly, sent for me ; soon better, in three months quite comfortable, and 
is still liviug, in good health, now 37 years. 

8. Mr. Hetherton. — Incurable of dyspepsia and bilious colic ; called 
me at night while T. M. P. were still in attendance, in the day. Threw 
away blue pills and tinct. of iron, and took L., C, and V. B. Soon 
recovered, and T. M. P. rejoiced and boasted that they had cured one 
confirmed dyspeptic, though one of them died of "that disease" soon 
after. 

9. W. Ryan, same disease, in the same house. Treated in the same 
way. " Let the cat out of the bag," and T. M. P. got mad and left the 
house ! He is still living. Near forty years. 

10. Hon. Mr. , from King William. Struck with apoplexy while 

speaking in the Legislature. T. M. P. bled him and gave him brandy, etc. 
He became paralyzed for four years. Was brought to me and in a few 
months completely restored. Wrote me, " I made seventy-five dollars in 
a case last week." He was a lawyer. 

11. Mrs. H , from Petersburg. Hemorrhage; " treated two weeks 

by T. M. P. with ice and sugar of lead, till pale as ashes and perfectly 
exhausted." Was sent to me; relieved in fifteen minutes, and in ten 
days was able to ride home, twenty-two miles, in a carriage; in three 
months entirely well. s 

12. H. Lee, of Seaford, Delaware. Dyspepsia ; treated in vain by Dr. 
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P. S. P., of Philadelphia, no better; described to me his case in a letter. 
I returned him directions for treatment. He was cured- and lived thirty 
years after it. 

Other similiar cases in Richmond " too numerous to mention." 

Columbus, Ohio, 1835. 

13. Mr. , from La., nearly gone with consumption; raising a pint a 

day of muco-purulent and tubercular matter ; wasted almost to skin and 
bone. Cured in two months, and went home ; soon after " weighed 170 
pounds." 

14. Eev. C. A. Hoyt. — Dyspepsia and neuralgia; entirely disabled 
to preach and partially deranged. Given up by T. M. P. as incurable. 
Treated several months, and restored to his preaching; suffered often 
afterwards, but I have not heard of his death. 

15. H. F. J n. — Hereditary consumption ; nearly gone. Cured in 

a few months, and now practicing medicine in Boston. 

16. Mr. P , took cold ; had " the fever," delirious, could not be 

raised up. Given up by T. M. P. Put him on a cot, horizontally, head 
lower than body. Gave him an emetic, and a bath in that position! 
Returned him to his bed ; delirium and fever relieved, next day better. 
In a week " about house." Was living in Mass., a few years ago. 

17. Clark, Brooklyn, Ky. — Came to my office frothing at the mouth, 
eyes wild, saying, " I have the hydrophobia, give me some lobelia." I 
did it promptly, for I was afraid of him. In an hour he was comfortable 
and calm ; next day came home, and, by the repeated use of lobelia and 
the vapor bath, lived till a few years ago. 

18. J. F y. — Dyspepsia, neuralgia, varicose veins, etc. Had been 

treated by distinguished members of T. M. P. in New York. Cured in a 
few weeks by P. M. P., and is now living in Iowa. 

19. Miss , seven years bedfast under T. M. P. In four weeks could 

walk about,' and in a few months " went to keeping house." 

20. T. M. P. brought me a' case that he said he could not cure, and 
desired to see how I would treat it. " Typhoid pneumonia," chills, coma, 
delirium, etc. Sat by me and saw me relieve it in three hours, and he 
cured it in five days, by following my directions. 

Other cases, there, "too numerous to mention." Three on surgery 
to be named hereafter. 

Cincinnati, 1841. 

21. Mrs. A. R. C, of Mississippi. — Enlarged spleen down to pubes and 
forward .to linea alba, under T. M. P. Cured in three weeks, and sent 
home. Has had several children since, and is well now. 

22. Mr. Wilson, from West Va.— " Sore eyes," long under T. M. P. ; 
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came to see me, but first called on a reverend friend, who advised him to go 
to an eye infirmary. He went, lost the sight of one eye, and went home. 
The other still growing worse, he came back to me, and it was soon entirely 
cured, as have been very many such cases. 

23. Mr. , from West Va. Cancer on the arm ; muscles of the 

outer and upper end eaten away to the bone; tendons looked like brushes ; 
cured him in four weeks ; saw him a few years afterward ; no return of 
the disease. Cured many other cancers ; two by magnetism alone ! 

24. Dropsy ; Mrs. H , of Ky., had been tapped by Drs. M. and T., 

of this city ; disease pronounced ovarian, and incurable; tapped her three 
times, treated and cured her; she went home, lived a year, and died of 
" the fever." 

25. Mrs. J. D. G., of Clinton Co., O. Cured of dropsy by one tapping 
and treatment ; afterward nearly cured, before she left me, of a cancer on 
her breast, by magnetism. 

26. Miss H. W. Left by Prof. M., at 11 P. M., saying she would not 
live till morning. I was called immediately; in the morning she was 
better; in time restored to comfortable health, and still lives in Pa. 

27. Mr. , came to have foot amputated ; six holes through ankle ; 

cured in four weeks without operation ; good foot afterwards. 

28. Mrs. A. Sick nine years ; under the most eminent of T. M. P. 
here and elsewhere. Had worn tdl sorts of contrivances she could hear 
of to enable her to walk ; not been able to sit up more than one-third of 
her time for many years; came to me as "a last resort;" relieved her 
soon, and cured her in about a year — so that I saw her in the dance at 
two o'clock in the morning; she is alive and well now (twenty-eight 
years). 

29. Mr. Start Epilepsy of long standing. Paroxysm every ten to 
fourteen days; came in, looking wild, expecting another immediately. 
I magnetized him and stopped it ; he staid with me eight weeks for treat- 
ment, but never had another spasm ! as I heard years afterwards. 

30. Miss L. G. Chorea, hereditary ; father and brother had it ; had 
had the best of T. M. P. ; could not stand, nor feed herself; shook fright- 
fully ; was sent by T. M. P. to me. In three weeks fed herself; in three 
months entirely cured ; twenty-three years since, an.d no return of disease ; 
Is married and has children. 

31. Mrs. K., cured chiefly by magnetism, of paralysis of face and 
whole side ; many years ago ; no return. 

31. Two soldiers of the Mexican war, dismissed as incurable. Both 
cured in a few weeks ; one came to our P. M. C, graduated, and has 
become rich as well as useful by practicing P. Mism. 

33. T. Moon, Clinton Co., 0. Dyspepsia from the practice of T. M. P. 
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Despondent of cure ; came as a last resort; very bad case ; was cured in 
a few months, and returned to the enjoyment of life. 

34. S. Moon. Like the above, had given up all expectation of re* 
covery ; was cured in a still shorter time, and is now well. 

35. Mrs. K r, do., violent fever and dilirium ; had not eaten nor 

slept for five days ; thirteen friends looking on to see her die ; relieved in 
one hour and fell asleep ; slept well that night, next day comfortable ; in 
a week pretty well, now very healthy. 

36. G. R. M. — Thought past recovery from "the fever;" was soon 
relieved ; is now well. 

37. His wife, ditto. Shortly relieved, and now well. 

38. Mrs. T d, had lain many months on her back, under treatment 

of T. M. P. ; could not be raised up. Visited her twice, was able to sit 
up ; third time walked about house, and soon "pretty well." 

39. O. Powell, from Miss. Went to O. M. College. Had chills. The 
Prof, could not cure him. Came to me ; cured in three days. 

40. P. T r. In hospital two years, most all the time on the bed. 

Major G. took her home ; and we cured her chiefly by magnetism. This 
patient was remarkable for seeing her condition, and prescribing proper 
remedies ; also for deciphering the thoughts of persons who were near her. 

41. Mrs. B. J. L., after being treated a long time in vain by T. M. P., 
became clairvoyant, prescribed for herself, and was soon cured. 

42. Mrs. O . Subject to convulsions after parturition ; they were 

arrested by magnetism, after they had commenced manifestations. 

43. Mrs. B., Louisville. — Hemorrhage. Treated by T. M. P. with ice 
and acetas plumbi, till she feared that she would die : came to me in 1848 (?); 
cured in a week ; well ever since. 

44. Mrs. M., Eighth Street, had the cholera in '49 ; " five months gone ; " 
cured two with one medicine ; in due time all right ! 

45. Mrs. G n, of Fulton, as above, had cholera ; could distinctly 

feel the cramps of the invisible patient ; cured both with the same medi- 
cine ! in due time put her into a magnetic state, and she did all her work 
without knowing it ! 

49. Mrs. . Over the Rhine, 12th St. Three days in labor under the 

care of a midwife ; I saw that there was a bad presentation, but resolved 
to let nature take her course, and I would aid her only when I knew she 
needed aid ; two more days and nights elapsed, and all was well. The face 
had presented ; the eyes were not visible, and the nose was scarcely seen ; 
chin almost on her forehead. Both did well, and in three days the face 
was well formed. 

50. The secundines remained over night without producing the slightest 
injury. 
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51. Mrs. B. walked in the garden the fifth, day, with her child in her 
arms (not right !) 

53. Mrs. B., Cleveland, O. Epilepsy. Had been married eleven years ; 
no offspring : growing worse under the most eminent of T. M. P. Sent 
for me ; treated her five days — much better. Left for a week ; returned, 
and staid three days. Left again. In about a year she had an heir. Used 
with her scarcely any other means than magnetism. 

54. Mrs. W n, Indiana, aged forty-six. — Hysteric spasms. Cured 

in two weeks, chiefly by magnetism. In ten months another was added 
to the family, after five years respite ; all well. 

55. Mrs. W. G. — Had been married nine years ; much diseased ; no 
children ; been treated by eminent members of T. M. P. I treated her a 
short time. Several years afterward learned that she had had " two at a 
birth ! " — proving that lobelia is very friendly to life ! 

58. Mrs. I s, of Ills. — All sorts of nervous derangements. Had been 

under Profs. Hosack, Mott, Francis, etc., of New York, more than a year, 
and five years under many others ; could not bear low conversation in her 
room, nor the least noise out of doors ; had a room made separate from 
the main building to avoid noises, and a little boy always ready to keep 
fowls, cats, and pigs away from it ; would not allow any one to wear shoes 
on the carpet in her room, nor any one except her servant and her lawyer 
to enter it, nor them to speak above a whisper. Sent for me ; in five days 
she allowed the family to come into the room, to talk and laugh and 
sing, and joined us in it. Left her for a few weeks, then returned for three 
days. Left again, and she soon recovered good health and attended to 
her farm and business. Used no remedy but magnetism I 

57. Mrs. H y, Michigan. — Sick seven years ; unable for five to do 

any work ; for two, had not left her room. For eighteen months had 
lain in bed, chiefly on her back ; could not be raised up to eat or drink. 
Visited her on Friday morning at 10 o'clock. Before noon, she walked 
with me across the floor and back to her bed. In the afternoon she did 
it twice, without touching my hand ; the next day sat up, and walked 
the floor several times ; the third she rose, washed, and dressed herself, 
and sat at table for breakfast; at nine o'clock, walked with me to the 
door, opened it, shook my hand, and bade me farewell. She was con- 
fined to her bed no more, but " went about doing good," visiting and 
nursing the sick, and comforting the afflicted. It was many years ago, 
and she yet lives in good health. Used no remedy but magnetism ! Can 
the " competent medical staff" of " our hospital" work such miracles? 

.58. In the house of Mrs. Belt, on £. Sixth St, in 1849, eight persons 
were down with " the cholera." The physicians of the church hospital 
on Fifth St., above Lock, went in to see them. They thought that the 
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little children might be saved, and took them to their hospital. They 
left the others as incurable. Mrs. B. sent to the top of Mt. Adams for 
me. I found there five or six noble ladies, who said they would take 
hold with me, if I would direct. With a young man and a young lady 
we had hard work, for many days ; but we cured all the five. The little 
children died before the first night! 

64. Mrs. , E. Sixth St., one of those "noble ladies/ was, some 

time after, attacked with cholera. A homeopathic doctor was called, but 
he said she must die, and left her, at dusk. She sent up the mount for 
me ; I soon arrived, and staid with her till ten o'clock, and left her " com- 
fortable." Returned the next morning at nine, and she had cooked and 
eaten her breakfast, and was doing up her house work ! 

SURGERY. 

I have performed a great many difficult and dangerous operations in 
surgery, but never lost a case under them nor in consequence of them : 
and in but very few have I failed to accomplish my object. I cite a few 
as specimens : 

65. In 1836, Collins Bishop, of Portage, O., was sent to me with a dis- 
located ankle. For three months T. M. P. tried many times to set it, then 
gave it up as " anchylosed." He trod a year on his inner ankle and toe, 
the outer side and the heel being turned outward and upward. I put it 
right with my thumb and fingers, alone. I had prepared a steel T in 
such a shape as to fasten the heel and foot in its place. In two days he 
walked all over the fields, and in a few months it recovered its shape, 
strength, and usefulness. 

66. I have set the displaced semilunar cartilage of the knee. 
For other cases, see the contrast page. 

A practice of obstetrics in Cincinnati for twenty-nine years, without 
the loss of a mother, nor a phlegmasia dolens, a broken breast nor a " puer- , 
peral fever" worthy of notice, a hemorrhage or a convulsion, must have 
been something better than the popular allopathy of " the medical profes- 
sion," or any other system based upon the doctrine that fever is disease ! 

One that never failed to cure a case of summer complaint, flux, " ty- 
phoid fever," pneumonia, whooping cough, measles, small pox, nor one 
of scarlitina, treated wholly by the same physician, in a practice of thirty- 
seven years, surely needs not be ashamed to challenge a comparison with the 
most distinguished of the " competent medical staff" of " our new hospital.' 

I reduced the dislocation of the neck of Miss. S s, after it had 

continued twenty-four hours, during several of which eminent Allopath- 
ists had tried in vain to do it. 
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I set right the dislocated ulna (elbow joint), after it had been out five 
months, and had defied the skill of Allopathists to do it. 

I returned to its place a dislocated humerus (arm bone from the shoulder), 
and a femur (thigh bone) from the pelvis, after allopathists had tried them 
several times' and failed. 

I removed a melanotic eye from its socket, and cured the patient, after 
an eminent pibfessor of surgery in one of the most popular Allopathic col- 
leges had tried it aud failed. 

I removed two ovarian tumors, and cured the patients ; and each lady 
afterward bore an heir ! 

These deeds are so many " stains of dishonor," for having " turned 
aside " from the Allopathic "sect," whose principle is to " substitute the 
action of a poison " for that of the cause of a disease, to one whose prac- 
tice is to cure disease with agents that act in harmony with life. Do you, 
candid reader, believe that all this was done by placing an engine in 
the stomach and keeping the furnace well supplied with cayenne pepper ? 
If not, 

My works on the Theory and Practice of Medicine will tell you, and all 
practitioners who adhere strictly to those instructions will show you how ■* 
it was done, and how you can do the most of it, if you will study well 
those works, and do as they bid you. 

THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OP MEDICINE. 

Though other sciences and arts very much aid the practice of medi- 
cine, there can be but one true science of medicine, any more than of 
mathematics. Both are based upon fixed and unchangeable laws. The 
arts they suggest are only different contrivances to use those laws for our 
pleasure or profit, to accomplish different ends. Still, those arts and 
the means used in their development must harmonize to the production 
of the object of that science. All others must be regarded as foreign to 
the science. 

Thus, the science of medicine must be the laws of the human system, 
the direct tendency of whose action is to preserve health and cure disease. 
However correct the principles adopted, if the practice built upon them 
does not directly prevent and cure disease, it can not be regarded as the 
" divine art of healing. " 

The preceding pages have demonstrated, " if well established facts," 
"the logic of events/' and sound deductive argument, can prove any 
thing, that the Allopathic practice is not "the divine art of healing. n 
"They have done more." They have proved it to be a system of "mul- 
tiplying diseases, and increasing their mortality ." (Crit. 26.) 
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Having " swept away at once, by the besom of destruction, that enor- 
mous mass of matter that has been time out of mind accumulating, and 
has been christened medical science," "amongst which the philosophic 
mind may search for ages without being able to glean from it hardly 
one solitary well-established fact" (Prof. Whiting, Crit No. 5), it be- 
comes us to place the true science and practice in its stead. This 
we proceed forthwith to accomplish. 

THE SCIENCE OP MEDICINE. 

Is not the device nor the property of any man, nor company of men. 
It is the God-given system of laws for the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease, the laws that produced the formation of the human body, and ever 
and invariably govern all its operations, the laws denominated by all 
philosophers physiological; and hence is diametrically opposed to all 
systems built on pathology, or the violation of those laws. 

Its doctrines are, that the human body is formed and controlled, pre- 
served and defended, and, when injured, restored, by the action of an 
invisible agent called the vital force ; that, when all its parts are in such 
a condition that this force can act freely and fully through them, this 
body is said to be in health. 

That any thing which may, in any way, interrupt this full, free, and 
universal action through the body, may be a cause of disease ; that the 
states of the tissues in which this action is permanently interrupted, i* 
disease itself; that any such interruption is manifested by certain signs 
or symptoms, consisting of, 1st Disturbances of the equilibrium of the 
action of the vital force, called irritation, fever, and inflammation ; 2d. 
of a destruction of the tissues by chemical action, called gangrene ; 3d. 
of a combination of these two, vital and chemical, called suppuration ; 
4th. of certain mechanical conditions called congestion, cramp, spasm, 
etc., and 5th. of the effects that follow or accompany these several dis- 
turbances, called heat, redness, pain, swelling, tumors, ulcers, cancers, etc. 

It maintains that these manifestations of deviation from the healthy 
state, dictate to the person affected, or to the practitioner of medicine, the 
propriety of avoiding contact with or coming under the dominion of, all 
the causes that tend to permanently derange, or long and seriously disturb 
the vital equilibrium. 

And when, by ignorance, inadvertency, or unavoidable exposure, the 
conditions called disease have occurred, it teaches the duty of aiding the 
vital force, in its exciting, irritating, and inflammatory efforts to remove the 
obstacles to healthy action, by means and processes that do not further 
derange it, but tend directly to restore H, and to heal the breach, if any. 
9 
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It rejects from its remedial means and processes every thing in its no* 
tare calculated to do violence to the healthy state, as lancets, leeches, 
caps, blisters, and all poisons, narcotic, escharotic, and mechanical. And 
it uses those articles, and those only, which, in their nature, harmonize 
with the organic tissue and the vital force; and, in the measure and 
mode of application required in any given case, directly aid that force in 
restoring its equilibrium, by judiciously removing, or helping it to remove, 
all the obstacles to its free and universal action. 

It calls the ability of all the organs of the body to admit or manifest 
the full and free action of the vital force Health. 

The inability of any organ to perform its healthy functions, it denom- 
inates disease. It teaches that this disease consists, essentially, in a fixed 
contraction of tissue ; as cramp, tetanus, stricture ; nervous, muscular, 
or capillary erethism or tension ; or, in undue and permanent relaxation 
of the same tissues, as in syncope, or any great prostration ; or in a com- 
position of these two, called an irritated or excited condition, as mani- 
fested in phrenitis, mania, fever, etc., in which the organs are unable to 
perform properly their offices ; or in a suspension of responsibility to the 
action of the vital force, as in paralysis, narcosis, etc ; or, lastly, in par- 
tial lesion, as in the process called suppuration. Entire destruction, or 
gangrene, is death. 

It regards any thing and every thing that can, in any way, directly or 
indirectly, by use or abuse, deprive the organs of the power to respond 
fully and freely to the action of the vital force, as causes of disease. 

It regards the vital force as the only cause of so much of the manifes- 
tations or symptoms of disease, as are properly termed irritation, fever, 
and inflammation, spasm, cramp. 

It regards as poison any thing and every thing that is certainly known, 
in authorized medicinal doses or degrees, to have directly destroyed human 
life, or is, in its nature, calculated to deprive the organs of the power to 
respond to the action of the vital force in the production of irritation and 
fever ; as antimony, arsenic, mercury, belladonna, cantharides, cicuta, dig- 
italis, opium, etc., etc., and rejects them in toto from its remedial means. 

It adopts, as remedial means and measures, only those which Allopath- 
ists, Homeopathists, Eclectics, Chrono-Thermalists, etc., etc., suppose to 
produce but one action, a direct tendency toward, till it finally vanishes 
in, health. In other words, only those whose inherent tendency, like that 
of food, exercise, warmth, electricity, and the influence of pleasant com- 
pany, harmonizes with the organic and conservative force of the system, 
and like food and water may and should be given or applied, in the 
quantities and modes required, till the objects of their use are fully accom- 
plished — till perfect health returns. 
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It rejects, as unsuitable and mischievous, any thing and every thing 
that can not be continually administered, with impunity and with bene- 
fit, so long as the conditions requiring its use remain. 

(It does not use opium for irritation, nor the lancet for fever aiid in- 
flammation, nor mercury for defective secretions; because it must not 
use these means till the irritation, fever, and inflammation subside, the 
secretions become natural, and the patient healthy and strong.) 

The principles of this Physio-Medical (or natural) system of science 
were shadowed forth in the B. M. Kecorder, vol. iv., p. 227; vol ix., 
p. 346 ; vol. xvii., p. 130 ; vol. xviii., p. 108. They are very well embodied 
in the platform of the Baltimore Convention of October 1862 (see P. M. 
Recorder, vol. xviii., p. 155), and fully developed and applied in practice 
in " Curtis'* Lectures on Medical Science and Practice" 

Platform of Principles Adopted by the National Convention at Baltimore. 

" Whereas, There have arisen, in different ages and countries, and 
of every sect in medicine, men of noble minds and benevolent hearts, 
who exerted all their energies to reform the errors and abuses of what 
was called the science and practice of medicine ; 

" And whereas, The men of this description of the Allopathic school 
are still compelled to pronounce their principles an 'incoherent assem- 
blage of incoherent ideas/ and their most efficient medication 'horrid, 
unwarrantable, murderous quackery ; ' 

"And whereas, Many modern New School Reformers of the same honest 
intentions have few fixed principles of practice in which they can agree, 
and no firm bond of union in effort for the promotion of medical reform : 

" It evidently appears to be the first and most important duty of this 
convention to point out the generative errors of all the popular systems 
of the day, and to lay down in clear and unmistakable terms the funda- 
mental principles of true Medical Science and Practice, as guides to all 
who may desire to attain to perfection in the knowledge of the Healing 
Art, and as a common creed, which all can advocate and defend, and as 
a bond of union in effort for the promotion of this most glorious cause 
of science and humanity ; therefore, 

" Resolved, By the Reformed Medical Association of the United States, 
that medical science, pertaining altogether to natural subjects, must be 
in itself as fixed and. definite as any other natural science. 

" Resolved, That the reason why medical men have not learned it, is 
they have attempted to base it upon the violation of physical laws, which 
are ever variable, instead of those laws themselves, which are immutable ; 
they have built their systems on what they call pathology — or rather they 
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have pronounced that pathology which is only deranged physiology, and 
built upon this error. 

" Resolved, That the Reformers of past times have failed to perfect their 
practice, because of the impossibility of doing it while they retain the 
false notion that the science is based on pathology, or the doctrine that 
physiological derangements are disease. 

" Resolved, That the fundamental principles of true medical science are 
not pathological, but physiological. 

" Resolved, That disease is not vital action deranged or obstructed, 
increased or diminished, but any condition of the organs in which they 
are unable to perform their natural functions : a condition that perma- 
nently deranges, obstructs, or diminishes vital action, and in this sense 
is a unit 

" Resolved, That irritation, fever, inflammation — terms used to signify 
increased, deranged, obstructed, or accumulated vital action in the ner- 
vous or vascular systems — are not disease, but physiological symptoms of 
disease ; and are not to be directly subdued, but always to be aided in 
their ultimate design and intention in removing obstructions and restor- 
ing the nervous and circulatory equilibrium. 

" Resolved, That suppuration is to be encouraged and promoted when- 
ever there is accumulated morbific matter to be removed ; that gangrene, 
being no part of inflammation, but a purely chemical process in opposi- 
tion to all vital action, and occurring only when vital action has wholly 
ceased, the associating of it with inflammation, and treating the latter as 
tending to terminate in the former, has been a source of immense mis- 
chief in medication. 

" Resolved, That it is the duty of the practitioner to reject in toto 
every means and process, which, in its nature and tendency, in author- 
ized medicinal quantities, degrees, or modes of application, has been 
known to have directly destroyed human life, or permanently injured the 
tissue, or deranged the physiological action ; and to use those, and those 
only, which have a direct tendency to aid the vital organs in the removal 
of causes of disease, and the restoration of health and vigor. 

" Resolved, That the agents of this character are' not confined to the 
vegetable kingdom, but are found in every department of nature, and to 
be ' seized upon wherever found.' 

" Resolved, That though we shall exercise charity towards the ignorance 
and prejudices of all men, we can count no one a true medical reformer 
who rejects the doctrines of the foregoing resolutions." 

These resolutions were thoroughly examined and discussed in a com- 
mittee consisting of Professors L. Bankston and J. T. Coxe, of the & B. 
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M. CoUege at Macon, Ga. ; I. M. Comings, of the Metropolitan Medical 
College of New York; Wm. F. Smith, of Philadelphia; H. F. Johnson, 
of Mass. ; A. Curtis, of the P. M. College of Ohio ; Dr. S. L. Sworm- 
stedt, of Maryland, and Dr. Samuel J. Watson, of Virginia. Also, sep- 
arately in the general convention (P. M. Recorder, vol. xvii.), and 
adopted with but two dissenting voices (Drs. P. John and H. F. Johnson). 
They have since been adopted, in substance, by the Middle States Med- 
ical Association, at Philadelphia (in which Dr. John coincided) ; and by 
the Eclectic Medical Society of the Eastern States, held in New York in 
1855. Individuals professing to be true Reformers, sometimes erring in 
practice, will not destroy the principles. 

In Physio-Medical estimation, the indications of disease are : 

1st To relax constricted tissues, so as to favor secretion and depuration. 

2d. To stimulate them, if necessary, to healthy action, to promote se- 
cretion and remove offending matter, and, at the same time, to lubricate 
«by surfaces and neutralize morbific agents. 

3d. To restore and maintain healthy tone or condition. 

The first of these indications is fulfilled by water, warm or cold, in 
fomentation, tepid or vapor baths, or cold wet cloths, baths, or affusions, 
as required; aided by antispasmodic medicines, such as lobelia, eupa- 
torium, catnip, asarum, sage, and the bland and soothing aromatics 
generally. 

The second indication is fulfilled by heat, moist or dry, as required ; 
by capsicum, ginger, xanthoxylon, cloves, pennyroyal, or any innocent, 
acro-arpmatic, or exciting substance suited to the case. The lubrication 
is effected by water, mucilages, oils, etc., and the neutralization by alka- 
lies, acids, and innocent astringents, as bayberry, and by resins, as myrrh. 

The third indication is effected by gentle, steady, and permanent relax- 
ants and stimulants, good food, pure air, suitable exercise, cheerful com- 
pany, variety of scenery, etc. As to the manner in which the various 
curative agents and processes are to be applied, the true Physio-Medical 
science gives us the following general directions: 

Aid nature. — There are three ways to aid man in the accomplishment 
of his objects or wishes : The first is to remove the obstacles to his efforts ; 
the second is to supply him with the means best adapted to enable him 
to effect his purposes ; and the third is, to inspire him with a desire to 
exert all his own power and means in the right direction. So of every 
part, organ, and tissue of the man. 

Remove obstacles. — In all cases of disease, there are, in the diseased 
parts, obstacles to the free and universal action of the nerves and circu- 
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lating vessels, which the vital force is endeavoring to remove. The 
whole science of Physiology consists in the knowledge of the character 
and uses of the organs and powers of the system ; that of Pathology, so 
far as it is a science, in the knowledge of its conditions and wants ; and 
the whole art or practice of medicine lies in the knowledge of the modes 
and the means of supplying those wants. In some cases nature wants 
only one, in others two of the aids above indicated ; in others all. In 
some cases all can be supplied by one means ; in others more are wanted. 

The clear and prompt discernment of what is present, and what is 
wanted and how to apply it, constitute the perception, and facility and 
promptitude in execution the skill, of the physician. 

In all cases of disease, or of obstruction to healthy action, the system 
indicates her condition and wants by certain irregular actions of the 
nervous or of the circulating system, and generally of both. These de- 
ranged actions are properly called vital signs or symptoms of disease; 
which are very improperly called by Allopathists, " diseased -morbid- 
actions." She also sometimes gives mechanical symptoms, as obstruc- 
tions to circulation or nervous action,' or muscular motion ; and sometimes 
chemical symptoms, as suppuration and gangrene. 

The discovery of these symptoms and the conditions they indicate, is 
called diagnosis; that of their course and termination, prognosis. That 
which they demand, as a corrective, is called their indication of cure. 

In all cases of disease, then, the practitioner should direct his atten- 
tion to all parts of the system, having it in his mind to detect any 
obstruction to or irregularity in the action of the nerves or of the blood 
vessels, and their dependants. He should attend, 

1st. To the general irritability, impressibility, and tenderness of any 
part ; the derangement of the senses, or the mental and moral manifes- 
tations. 2d. To the respiratory and sympathetic. 3d. To the feverish 
excitement of the whole system, or any portion of it, as manifested by 
irregularities in the circulation, the secretions, or excretions; the tem- 
perature, the color, the swelling or flabbiness, the smoothness or corru- 
gation. 4th. To the suppuration or gangrene of any part. 5th. To the 
character of all these, as modified by the tissue affected, the velocity of 
action, the time of continuance, and to the specific agents that produced 
the disease (if discoverable). 6th. To the state of the tissues, as con- 
tracted, relaxed, irritated, paralyzed, etc. 7th. To the demands of the 
tissues, that is, what character of means they want to relieve them from 
their present ill condition. 8th. To the articles which are adapted to 
supply those demands ; and, 9th. The most proper way to apply them. 

These are the things present, and the things wanted, the knowledge 
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and application of which constitute, as above remarked, the chief medi- 
cal knowledge and skill of the practitioner. 

Disease is a condition that prevents this full, free, and regular action. 
Of course all that is necessary to cure any case of it, is to remove obsta- 
cles to this action, and excite the organs to their proper motions. What- 
ever will invariably, promptly, and powerfully relax, contract, and stim- 
ulate, will remove all obstructions to vital action, and cure all forms of 
disease. As stimulation is nothing more than rapidly alternating relax- 
ation and contraction, it follows that the two motions in different ways 
and degrees of rapidity, sometimes relaxing, sometimes contracting, with 
greater or less velocity, are all that is needed. 

Now, if it can be proved that any one article will, by different modes 
of application, produce all these effects, it will follow that this article will 
cure all forms of disease. 

We may discover new means of carrying them out, and new modes of 
application ; but the principles are the laws of man's nature, and they can 
not "progress." Let these be adopted and consistently obeyed, and no 
longer is there any trouble about the " secondary action " of the remedies 
for disease ; no longer is the physician compelled to guess at the circum- 
stances in which his " remedies may be converted into poisons," nor poi- 
sons made "innocent as breast-milk;" no longer to "lift his club and 
strike " (Crit. 21), nor raise his gun and fire (Crit. 27) " at random," 
thus "multiplying diseases and increasing their mortality" (Crit. 26). 
No longer must he "grope without a clue, like Homer's Cyclops round 
his cave" (Crit. 22), but, "emancipated from the tyranny of the schools 
of physic" (Crit 6), and guided by the true Physio-Medical principles, 
he sees, at a glance, the character and conditions of disease, knows for a 
certainty the means and processes by which it may be routed, and goes 
to work in a scientific manner, with the same fixedness of principle and 
certainty of success, that he would bring to bear upon the practices of 
any other art, derived from the principles of its appropriate science. He 
can not, indeed, expect to prolong human life forever, nor to reconstruct 
the organs of the body that may have been fatally marred, nor restore 
the functions of organs that are totally deprived of the power to perform 
them ; but he can learn to restore that which is capable of restoration, 
and he is blameworthy if he ever does any thing to hasten dissolution, or 
entail upon his patient any chronic malady. 

The Physio-Medical school commends the use of heat and moisture, 
bland diffusive stimulants, innocent astringents, of the character that 
may be taken in perfect health in all the ways and to the extent ever 
required in disease, without seriously deranging the physiological state. 
Thousands of means and many processes are of this character, and may 
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be used almost indifferently ; but some of the best have been selected, as 
those that may be relied upon, since, with them alone, disease is treated 
and cured with as much directness and certainty as philosophical and 
chemical experiments are performed. 

Indeed, it can be easily proved that the best philosophers and chemists 
fail more frequently in the performance of their projected experiments 
than do the well instructed and faithful Physio-Medical practitioners in 
the cure of disease. 

The conditions of their experiments being right, and the operators 
intelligent and skillful, both classes of operations are sure to produce the 
expected results. But sometimes the instruments or agents of both are 
defective, and then the results in neither case can succeed. The chemist 
can do nothing if his instruments are imperfect or his agents impure. So 
the doctor can not cure a far-gone consumption with any medicine, nor 
any disease with spoiled medicines. 

Thus, some of the differences between the Physio-Medical system and 
all others have been pointed out. It has been shown that, first, it counts 
irritation, fever, and inflammation as so many modes of manifesting an 
interruption of the free action of the vital force, — of course not disease, 
but a sanative effort. Secondly, it never seeks to diminish the power to 
produce these symptoms, but always to remove what prevents an equilib- 
rium of vital action, whether that obstacle be a positive substance, as in 
retained secretions or excretions, or a mere condition, as in cramp, teta- 
nus, the contraction of the surface in the incipient stages of fever, etc. 

But, most of all, this science explains all "the doctrines of fever " in 
such a manner that they are no longer " difficult to study," nor are the 
results of that study " very unsatisfactory " (Crit. 35), nor are " the doc- 
trines of inflammation " at all " problematical " (Crit. 36). In the light 
of these glorious truths (these foundation stones of the beautiful temple 
of true medical science), "experience" is no longer "false" (Crit. 19), 
and " the action of external agents on the body is " no longer " fraught 
with the highest degree of uncertainty " (Crit. 20). 

The Physio-Medical science and practice is not the gift or invention 
of any man nor company, nor succession of men. It is the eternal truth 
and good science and art of God, and His inestimable and unequaled 
gift Xo all who thankfully receive it and properly apply it 

Different individuals, in all ages and countries, have discovered and 
promulgated more or less of its principles, and means, and modes of prac- 
tice, for which we should render to each due honor and gratitude. And 
since, among them all, I know of no one who has given us so much that is 
true and good, connected with so little that is false and bad, as what we 
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find in the little " Guide to Health/' so I know of no one who is enti- 
tled to higher honor, or deeper and more lasting gratitude from all the 
sons and daughters of affliction, than Dr. Samuel Thomson, the farmer 
doctor of Alsted, New Hampshire, who presented to the world his chief 
medical discoveries and inventions in the ninth year of the present 
century. 

Other men may more clearly develop these God-given principles, re- 
move from them errors and crudities that still hang about them, and 
discover and devise better ways and means of putting them in force. 
But, I repeat, the doctrines themselves, the general deductions from them, 
and the character of the means and processes of medication, which con- 
stitute the Physio-Medical science and practice, are the immutable truths 
and art devised by the unchangeable God for the benefit of the unchange- 
able constitution of man, and can never "progress" nor be supplanted 
while man shall inhabit the earth and disease continue to vex him. 

[For further information on the P. M. System, see Criticisms, pages 
180 to 196, and Curtis' 8 Theory and Practice of Medicine.] 

The following General Directions for the treatment of disease, will 
instruct any sensible man or woman, how to cure nine-tenths of "all the 
aches and ills that flesh is heir to." 

A COURSE OP MEDICINE. 

No. 1. To take an emetic for coated-tongue, bad taste, gas or acid in 
the stomach, dizziness, dull heavy pain in the forehead, not caused by 
study. Take, every day till they are removed, and afterwards if they 
recur, a gentle emetic, thus : Make a quart of tea by putting a tablespoon- 
ful of composition powder, or of equal parts of bayberry, Jamaica or 
African ginger, and Canada snake root (asarum canadense) or spearmint, 
catnip, sage or pennyroyal, into a quart of boiling water. Drink of this 
tea, first diluted with cold water and sweetened to your taste, a teacup- 
ful every five minutes. Into the fourth cup (prepared when the first is) 
put a well heaped teaspoonful (or more if you do not vomit easily) of 
good powdered lobelia inflate, leaf and pod, or a moderately heaped one 
of the powdered seeds, stir and drink it ; or, if you vomit easily, you may 
strain and press out the fluid, and drink that only. Continue the tea 
every five minutes, making more by adding more hot water and powder, 
till your stomach is well cleansed, which will generally be the case after 
vomiting from twice freely, to four or five times lightly. All the teas 
taken should be thrown up. When your stomach feels easy, and you 
think you are done vomiting, take half a pint of milk porridge or warm 
corn gruel. If this sits well and produces no nausea, you are done. If 
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not, take more tea and you will vomit again. If you are sick and do not 
vomit, put into a cup of your tea an even teaspoonful of bayberry and a 
little cayenne, and, if your stomach is sour, a fourth of a teaspoonful of 
soda. If you do not vomit, and are not sick, a little more lobelia. If all 
these fail, an enema of the composition tea and a little slippery elm in it, 
will either settle your stomach or make you vomit. In fever cases and 
acute nervous, the lobelia should be taken in small doses repeated every 
half hour, and the cayenne and astringents should not be given till 
all the violent symptoms disappear. 

In taking an emetic or the bath, you should always have an assistant. 
Soon after an emetic, if you feel strong, if not, after resting an hour, or 
sleeping, if inclined, you should always take a vapor bath, to invite the 
circulation to the surface, prevent the determination of phlegm and 
canker to the stomach, and the necessity for repeating the emetics. If 
unable to take the bath, you should be washed with warm water and 
soap, and rubbed dry and dressed in bed ; you must never sit down in a 
cool draught of air to become chilly. 

No. 2. Bathing. — In every house, there should be a box three feet 
square, and eight feet high, water-tight four inches from the bottom, 
through which an inch hole, to be corked when in use, afterward opened 
to let the water out A door in front to enter at, and a cover on the top 
with means for showering. A hole in the side two inches from the inner 
bottom, to admit an inch tin tube from a boiler on the fire to generate 
the vapor. Seat and foot pail in the box, and wicket door of glass in 
frame, 10 by 12, to let in light, air, and teas. 

Where there is no box the vapor bath may be taken thus : Heat, in the 
fire or stove, half a dozen halves of hard bricks, or porous rocks of nearly 
equal size, to full or partial redness ; put a wash basin under an old cane 
bottomed or common basket bottomed chair, and put into it two quarts 
of water ; put before the chair (face toward a window or door), a pail 
two-thirds full of water as warm as your feet can bear. Seat yourself in 
the chair (the bottom covered with a thick cloth or double towel), di- 
vested, of all your clothing, and surrounded, chair and pail, to the floor, 
with a large, thick, woolen blanket, pr two if one is not large enough, 
and covered with a sheet if the blanket is thin or has holes in it ; your 
feet being in the pail of warm water, let its ends be pinned behind the 
chair, and up around your neck. If this is done on a carpet, first spread 
down a piece of oil cloth, old carpet, or cotton comfort, to catch the water 
that will fall from you. Now take some warm tea of ginger, pennyroyal, 
catnip, sage, spearmint, or asarum, or the like, and let an attendant take, 
in the tongs, one of those hot bricks, go behind the chair, open the blan- 
ket, right and left, or lift it from the floor, and let the brick down gently 
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into the water, to generate the vapor. Let it be held in the tonga 
(resting on the chair round) so that it may be lifted out if it makes too 
much vapor, till it will settle altogether into the basin without making too 
much heat, when it may be let down. Now wash all over, under the 
blanket, with a towel or sponge dipped in warm, soapy water (or let the 
attendant do it for you if you are not able). As one brick becomes cool, 
let it be removed to the floor beside the chair, and another used, till you 
perspire freely and become warm all over, especially your knees, for which 
purpose put your hand between them and the blanket with your fingers 
bent upward to make space, and let the attendant lift it from your 
shoulders. If the vapor becomes too hot, open the blanket at the bottom 
and top, and a current of air will soon cool you. Fresh air should be 
admitted to the room as soon as you are covered in the bath. 

If the water at your feet feels cool, let more hot water be put into it 
If you feel faint, let the attendant stop the vapor and dash a little cold 
water into your face, on your breast and down your back ; give you some 
to drink, take hold of the back of the chair and lean you back till your 
head is low, wetting your face often with cold water till you recover 
strength, when you should be raised over the vapor and warmed again. 
Then you should be washed thoroughly, with warm water, and the 
blankets closed till you are quite warm, when the attendant may dash in 
your face and on your breast and spine, a little water quite pleasantly 
cool, wipe you thoroughly dry, put on your clothes and put you into a 
comfortable room (or a bed if you are feeble), giving you, now and then, 
a little ginger or composition tea. If you are able, it is good to walk 
about till you are as cool as usual, but you must by no means sit down in 
a cool place and become chilly. 

If your surface is feverish after your bath, a sheet wrung out of warm 
water should be wrapped about you, and you should drink warm, bland, 
weak teas, as catnip, spearmint, sage, and, if craved, some cold water. 

No. 3. The bath should be repeated every day till the surface is soft 
and pleasant and warm, and as often afterward as it is necessary to keep 
it in that good condition.* It should be taken as often as every Saturday 
night, always, whether you are sick or well. It is among the best of all 
preventives of disease, as well as the most efficient agents in the cure. 

No. 4. For cold feet, after bathing them in warm water, wipe them dry, 
and then bathe them with a liniment, made by putting a tablespoonful of 
cayenne pepper into half a pint of hot vinegar. N Rub till dry, and put 
on stockings. But the best means of warming, permanently, cold feet, 
are, to stand on one foot on a substance two or three inches from the floor, 
and swing the other loosely till the whole limb feels full of blood, and 
clumsy ; then put the foot on a chair and rub, with your hands, the limb 
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to the toes, till the whole feels warm. Change the feet, and treat the 
other in the same mannner, holding to* some high object, as a bed poet or 
rocking chair, to keep you steady, so that your muscles may be free and 
easy. Repeat this as often as the feet become cold. 

No. 5. The Kidneys. — If the urine is scanty, high colored or bloody, and 
deposits a sediment, take mucilaginous drinks, as slippery elm water, gum 
Arabic water, sago water, barley water, comfrey or flaxseed tea, etc., and eat 
similar articles, as asparagus, barley, onions, corn gruel, etc. If the urine 
is too abundant, clear, and thin, as in diabetes, the vapor bath and astrin- 
gent teas will correct it ; as it will all excesses of other secretions of the 
mucous membrane. To prevent disease of the kidneys and caculi in the 
bladder, all that is necessary is to discharge the urine whenever nature 
calls on you to do it, day or night 

No. 6. For costiveness, eat unbolted wheat bread, mucilaginous and 
acid fruits, and season with cayenne. When these do not produce one 
action downward in four hours, take an enema made of a teaspoonful of a 
powder composed of equal parts of lobelia, slippery elm, and a little cay- 
enne, in half a pint of hot water, repeated if necessary to effect a free 
dejection. Always attend to the calls of nature whenever they are made. 
For diarrhoea, the vapor bath, and enemas of weak composition. 

No. 7. Tonics and Restoratives. — From the commencement to the end, 
of treatment for disease, take, every day, directly before each meal, a good 
tonic bitter, consisting of wild cherry bark, dogwood bark, prickly ash 
bark, poplar bark, golden-seal root, black root (and if dyspeptic and 
costive, a little bitter root), boneset leaves or flowers, cammomile flowers, 
ptelea bark, polemonium roots, burdock roots or seeds ; any one or several 
of these in powder, or so bruised that hot water will obtain their virtues. 
Make a strong tea, and take from a tablespoonful to half a wineglassful 
at a time. Make a teacupful in the morning, sweetened to your taste, 
and take a fourth of it before each meal, and a fourth of it before going to 
bed. Be cheerful and hopeful. Resolve not to die before your time. 

No. 8. Your diet should be nourishing, sufficient but not excessive in 
quantity, consisting of bread, fruits, good potatoes, milk, sweet butter 
(no gross meats nor fat gravies), fish, and wild meats sparingly, and let off 
be thoroughly masticated and insalivated, and swallowed without the aid 
of any fluids. Drink nothing till after you have eaten, and, if dyspeptic, 
not for two hours afterwards. If you want coffee, good yellow corn treated 
as you do coffee, makes it good, innocent, and nutritious. 

No. 9. To Oure a Cold, or relieve an incipient fever which it excites, com- 
mence by drinking freely a pleasantly strong tea of some aromatic and 
diffusive stimulant, as spearmint, catnip, sage, pennyroyal, ginger, cay- 
enne pepper (preferring the herbs if they answer the purpose), your feet 
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being in warm water, and your body and limbs well covered, in a chair 
or bed, and drink of these teas till a free perspiration occurs, pouring 
more hot water into the vessel at your feet (if what is there feels cool). 
After sweating from half an hour to an hour, wash all over in warm water 
and soap, wipe dry, dress clean, and sit or exercise in a warm room, or ffi 
to bed. If not better the next morning, take the same kind of teas again, 
and the vapor bath, and follow with the teas, stronger, and taken more 
freely, and with tonics and stimulants (No. 7). If this does not break 
your cold and relieve your fever, take an emetic and a bath as directed 
in Nos. 1 and 2, and continue, as above, the tonics and stimulants. But 
in most chronic cases, a pretty strong tea of bayberry bark or sumac bark 
or leaves (Rhus Glabra), drank several times a day, will remove the 
phlegm and canker from the stomach, and prevent the necessity for 
emetics. 

No. 10. Exercise, gently but frequently, every muscle of your limbs, 
and of your neck, chest, and abdomen. Sit, stand, and walk upright, 
head, chin, and shoulders back, chest and abdomen forward, and inhale, 
at all times, as much pure air as your lungs will hold, and never expire 
more than half of it, except now and then to clear them of bad air, and 
then fill them again immediately. 

Remove from the body every bandage, and support all your clothing, 
by vests or suspenders, from your shoulders, and breathe fully, expanding 
your body the most at the pit of your stomach. 

OBSTETRICS. 

For a long time after Dr. S. Thomson published his system of sana- 
tive practice, Allopathists used every means in their, power to prevent ladies 
from adopting it in parturition ; saying that it would be exceedingly dan- 
gerous in that case ; that its advocates knew nothing about anatomy, sur- 
gery, etc. ; and that, if they (the ladies) should employ the steam doctors 
in these cases, they (the scientific profession) would not attend them nor 
their families in any other cases ! Awful ! was n't it? The female friends 
of the Thomsonian practice wrote to me to ascertain what they should do 
in the terrible dilemma. I answered by publishing a book on "Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children, 9 ' — the much-to-be-commiserated sub- 
jects of the terrible anathema. 

Of that book they have purchased of me thirteen thousand copies ; and 
nine out of ten of its possessors have been so infatuated with its contents 
that they have not employed an Allopathic doctor since ! for any purpose. 

Not a few of them have gone into general practice on its instructions, 
with a success that has astonished all who witnessed it 
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Dr. Wright will please take especial notice that, in a practice, in this city, 
of twenty-nine years, the author of that book has not lost a case in par- 
turition, nor in consequence of it ; nor permitted a hemorrhage (flooding), 
nor a phlegmasia dolens (milk-leg), nor a puerperal (boy) fever I nor a sup- 
puratio mammas (broken breast), except in one case, in which the papilla 
mammas (nipple) had been destroyed by a previous ulceration ! Nor did 
he ever lose a full-grown, healthy child! nor permit any injury to a 
mother. Of course he never used a perforator, a blunt-hook, nor a for- 
cep ; nor a grain of ergot, nor of morphia, nor of opium in any form, nor 
a dram of ardent spirits, nor even a snuff of camphor or ammonia ? 



In all his thirty-eight years practice, he never weighed but one dose 
of medicine — that was half an ounce of bruised lobelia seeds, which he took 
himself, in substance, to ascertain if it would kill I But it did not hurt him, 
and he has never seen any body else hurt by it. Having no scales to weigh 
his medicines, he gives to each and every patient just the quantity that 
his case requires ! 

In severe and protracted operations, he always uses either magnetism or 
chloroform (no other anaesthetic), and has never seen a patient injured 
by it 

Finally, to be mdre comprehensive, he has not been able, for three years, 
to report to " the health officer, " a single case of death in his practice by 
any form of disease whatever, though that gentleman reports between four 
and five thousand a year! of which the author's share ought to be " upwards 
of considerable," if his practice were half so destructive as his Allopathic 
rivals represent it. 

DIAGNOSIS. . 

The Detection of the Locality and Character of Disease. 

Seldom have I been so forcibly impressed with the vast advantages to 
the practitioner of medicine, of a minute and accurate diagnosis of dis- 
ease, as on reading in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. lxxxii, 
p. 328, et seq., an elaborate article on a very common but very occult and 
intractible form of disease, and its treatment, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished professors of surgery in the U. 8. for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. I know of no other article, of the same length, that contains, in 
the same space, so much medical and surgical literature, — though I am 
not surprised to find a liberal share of this material, from a not only 
medicince et chiruigioz professor, but a lex legis doctor (a professor of medicine 
and surgery, but a doctor of laws). I respectfully propose that article 
as a subject for the criticism of the next meeting of the Cincinnati Acad- 
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emy of Medicine, and of all Reformers who are anxious to equal their Allo- 
pathic friends in general literature. 

The Professor " supposes " that the disease in question " may," " prob- 
ably," "possibly," or " doubtless " be seated on one, "*two or more" of 
the tissues of the organs of the pelvis, abdomen, chest, or brain, either at 
the beginning, middle, or end of its course ; that it may consist of irrita- 
tation, fever, or inflammation, more or less extensive, producing more or 
less swelling and pain, fitful or continued, often depriving the patient of 
sleep, and frequently of appetite ; deranging, more or less, the action of 
the stomach, not unfrequently the bowels, and oftentimes the liver ; de- 
pressing the spirits, and making the patients, especially females, uneasy 
and fretful, and, occasionally, delirious — in short, the Doctor has given 
every symptom that is ever discovered in the malady, so that no tyro even 
can fail to detect it. 

And when he comes to the treatment, it is so simple that " the way- 
faring man, though a fool, needs not err in that." It is only to burn the 
mucous surfaces of the urethra, the bladder, the vagina, or the uterus, with 
nitrate of silver or copper, or nitro-muriatic acid (the substance that dissolves 
gold), taking care to give just enough morphine to deprive the senses of 
the power to feel the torture, and to salt immediately the contiguous sur- 
faces, to prevent the escharotics from spreading over and destroying them ! 
But I forbear : the curious reader and the progressive doctor must consult 
this unique literary gem for himself. 

PROF. A. CURTIS, M. D., 

Has returned to the city. His office and residence is 162 Longworth 
Street, the first* house west of Central Avenue, where he may be consulted 
when not indispensably absent. 

He treats all forms of disease, medical and surgical, in the best manner. 
His practice is purely physiological, embracing hygienic agencies, as pure 
air, proper food and exercise ; and water, caloric, electricity, and galvan- 
ism in their appropriate applications, as in baths, simple, medicated, and 
chemical. For success, he knows no equal. 

He uses innocent and powerful medicines, rejecting all poisonous sub- 
stances, and all violence, as bleeding and blistering. In an extensive 
practice of thirty eight years, he has not lost a case of scarlet fever, 
measles, nor small pox, summer complaint, nor dysentery ; nor one of 
typhoid, remittent, intermittent, continued, nor billious fever ; not a sin- 
gle case in parturition, nor in consequence of it, in which he was the only 
physician. He has cured, in a few minutes, without medicines or pain, 
many a severe case of disease, both acute and chronic, some of years 
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duration ; and, by the aid of magnetism and chloroform, performed severe 
surgical operations without producing suffering or injury. He has per* 
formed, with complete success, some of the most difficult and dangerous 
operations. Among them are the removal of a diseased femur, a cancer- 
ous breast, a fungus nematodes, or melanosis, from the cavity of the eye, 
and two ovarian tumors, one of which weighed over 30 pounds. He has 
never lost a patient because of a surgical operation. 

He does not promise to cure every case, but believes that he can cure all 
that are curable by any other practice or physician. Examinations free ; 
charges for prescriptions moderate, graduated to the character and quan- 
tity of information needed, and the ability of the patient. 

He visits important cases at a distance, where rail-cars can carry him 
without much loss of time. But k is better, if they can, that they come 
to him, as he desires to attend, as much as possible, to his friends and 
business in the city. 

He receives female students and teaches them the true science of life, 
and the divine art of preventing and curing disease. Lectures to these 
will commence when twenty students shall be engaged, and will continue 
twenty weeks, during which time the students will learn how to prevent or 
cure disease in themselves or their sex, better than any other person can 
do it for them, and at an expense of only $250. 

The John Street cars, going west on Fourth Street, or south on Central 
Avenue, will bring patients and students to his house. 

FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Lectures in The Physio-Medical College of Ohio will commence, 
to Females separately, as soon as twenty pupils are engaged. They will con- 
tinue twenty weeks, within which time will be taught all that is essential to 
enable diligent and faithful students to take good care of their own health 
and lives, and those of their families, and of others, if they choose. 

An extensive practice for nearly forty years, has convinced us that seven- 
tenths of the present suffering and premature deaths of females and their 
children, from diseases peculiar to them, might be prevented by obedience 
to the instructions given in this course of lectures. 

All other sciences than Medicine, have been so simplified, by discov- 
eries and experiments, that they require of students far less time and labor 
than they formerly did, to become well acquainted with them. The decla- 
ration that Medicine requires longer time and severer application, is proof 
that what is called Medicine is not a science ; and the miserable failures 
every day occurring; prove that its practice is not an art 

That the Physio-Medical System is the true science and art of healing, 
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is fully proved by the practice of the ladies who have exercised it, and 
will be by all who shall attend the course of lectures here enunciated, and 
do justice to their opportunities. They will learn to prevent seven-tenth* 
of all their present sufferings from disease, and to cure ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of the cases that do occur, at an expense of time and money less 
than the cost of a good piano and five months practice on it 

What other present so valuable can a person give to a daughter or a 
female friend ? Music is interesting, good, and useful, but not indispen- 
sable. The science of life is invaluable. It is not only the preserver of 
health ; it is a means of support. They who possess it need never sing 
" The Song of the Shirt." They can always secure a good living by its 
practice, — one of the noblest and most appropriate of all employments 
for females. Their services as physicians are wanted and appreciated 
eyery-where. 



TERMS. 

tUhets to the Course, - - $100 00 
Books, --- - $20 to $30 OO 

IHploma^ if deserved, - - $25 OO 
Boarding, etc., per week, - $5 to $1 OO 



BOOKS BY A. CURTIS, V. D 

Criticisms on all the Popular Sys- 
tem* of Medicine, ... $9 O0 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, $5 OO 
Obstetrics, etc., - - - $3 OO 



The Provocation and the Reply, $1 OO* 

These are the most reliable standard works on true Medical Science and 
Practice. No family should hesitate to procure them as a life insurance 
company that will seldom fail. 

Sold by the author, No. 162 Longworth Street, and by Dr. H. H. HiU, 
corner of Fifth and Race. Sent post-paid to all parts of the United States, 
on receipt of the above price. 

JWGentlemen who come to any other colleges, should bring their wivea, 
sisters, daughters, or female friends, to this. 

Address Prof. A. CURTIS, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Or come to his residence, as above, by the John Street cars. 
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It is a self-evident proposition that the capabilities of use of every object 
formed by an all-wise and benevolent Being, dictate the proper conditions 
and employments of that object In other words, that every object in 
nature has a right to be, and ought to be, used for the purposes to which 
it is peculiarly adapted. For example : 

If the firmness of marble or granite renders it suitable for the founda- 
tions of heavy superstructures, it ought to be used for this purpose, and 
for every other to which this property is adapted. 

If the elasticity of steel renders it suitable for watch and carriage 
springs, it has a right to be, and should be, used for these and similar pur- 
poses. 

The converse of these propositions is equally manifest. No man has a 
right to either prevent the appropriate uses of these articles, or to compel 
any improper use of them, as of the one for the other. The marble would 
make a poor spring, and the steel would not do well for a beam over a door 
to support the immense weight of a seven story structure above. Hence 
the adage — " Every thing in its place." 

If these propositions are true, and should be regarded in the cases of 
inanimate objects that have no choice of appropriation, and can suffer no 
pain from neglect or misappropriation, how much more so in relation to 
animate beings that suffer loss from neglect, and pain from displacement 
and misuse? 

If the ox is strong to labor and is willing and pleased to do it, we 

should use him for that purpose, and not harness him to the coach and 

force him to run fifty miles a day. If the hound can catch the fox that 

has stolen our chickens, and loves to do it, we should set him at that light 

business, and not put him into the traces to draw us about the streets, and 

compel him to do that for which he has little ability and less inclination, 

and hence must cause him to suffer. 
(146) 
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To know, then, what is the right of any thing or animal, we have only to 
ascertain what are its inherent properties or capabilities of use. And then 
to do justice to that object, we must apply it according to its capabilities 
of use, and those only. We presume that these general principles are 
incontrovertible. Let us apply them to women. 

What are woman's rights ? Negatively, they are to refuse to be used 
for purposes to which her physical system, or her mental or moral quali- 
ties are not adapted. 

Positively, they are to do any thing and every thing to which she is thus 
adapted ; provided she does not, in so doing, infringe upon the equal rights 
of others. Thus we all have a natural right to every thing that we can 
become or acquire, provided we do not obtain it by stealing from, or rob- 
bing or cheating, others. 

The first right of woman is to know herself and her liabilities ; the 
next is, to develop herself, and learn to guard against her liabilities to 
injury, and to supply all her needs. 

To know herself is to become acquainted with the anatomy and physi- 
ology of her corporal frame, in all its parts and portions. 

To know her liabilities is to learn the character and tendencies of the 
agents, physical and metaphysical, that surround her, and the influences 
they are capable of exerting upon her. 

To know her wants is to become acquainted with the agents and powers, 
the circumstances and actions, that are calculated to defend her against 
injuries, to sustain her in health, and to relieve her from disease. In 
short, 

She has an inalienable right to a thorough education, in anatomy, phys- 
iology, hygiene, pathology, materia medica, and therapeutics, and the art 
of repairing corporal injuries— 3he whole science and practice of hygiene, 
medicine, and surgery. All this is her unquestionable right; and, of 
course, she has a right to all the means necessary to secure it 

From what sources are these means to be drawn ? Certainly and legiti- 
mately from the same source from which every other department of her 
education comes, the just obligation of her parents to her for bringing her, 
without her consent, into the range of these necessities. No sensible, 
intelligent, and sane person denies that it is the duty of parents to give 
to their children the most useful education they can ; nor do any doubt 
that good health is the greatest blessing of life ; and that even prema- 
ture death itself is often the penalty of ignorance of the conditions, lia- 
bilities, and exigencies of life. It follows that a physiological, hygienic, 
and medical education should take the preference of all others. Many 
persons enjoy life pretty well without the knowledge of either letters or 
figures : but who can either use or enjoy life without health ? Every lady 
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is liable to become sick, bat can every one have always a doctor and a 
nurse at hand? and if she had, could that doctor and nurse understand 
her case, her feelings, and wants as well as she herself could, if she wert 
equally well instructed? If not, should not she have all the knowledge 
required to meet such emergencies ? 

She is admitted by all who hare seen her in the nurseries or the hos- 
pitals, to be better qualified by nature for a nurse than is her coarser 
brother. If so, is she not justly entitled to the knowledge of the whys 
and wherefores and the philosophy of her nursing ? Will she not do it 
better still, when she understands the principles on which she operate*, 
and the occasions for her services to the invalid ? 

Woman has a body more slender and delicate than man's ; therefore 
she has a right to refuse to perform the labor adapted to, and requiring, 
man's superior strength and exposure. Consequently all her physical 
labor should be light. 

She has a mind in every respect the same in structure as that of man. 
She is endowed with the same senses, the same memory, the same causal- 
ity, the same comparison, the same decision, ^and the same impressibility 
of affection ; and hence, she has an indisputable right to have these facul- 
ties fed with the same kinds of knowledge and impressed with the per- 
ception of the same things and facts, and to have the same time and 
opportunities for reflection upon and conclusions from them, and enjoying 
the results, that are accorded to her other half. 

She has the same kind of affective organs, that enable her to appre- 
ciate pain and pleasure. Therefore she has an inalienable right to avoid 
the former and choose and seek the latter, and no other power has any 
tight to prevent her from doing this. 

As in her physical, so in her mental and moral powers or capabilities* 
she is more delicate and impressible, more keenly alive to whatever may 
affect her for good or evil, so she has a right to expect and receive a 
more kind and tender treatment than her robust and defensive brother 
cares any thing about ; while, being in all these respects the counterpart 
of and complement to man, she has a right to his earnest solicitude and 
most efficient efforts to develop her entire womanhood, by which process 
alone can she be rendered capable of answering all the designs of her 
benevolent creation, the most important of which, for the present life, is 
to be the companion of and helpmeet for man. 

Above all, can she not understand much better than any man c&n> thfc 
nature of her awn maladies and the means and modes of their removal t 
and will not her sisters more readily reveal them to her than to him ? 

But where how shall she 'acquire a medical education ? The proper 
cMieges are dofeed to her. TfcSn it is the first duty of her parents to *& 
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(hat she can have it in the literary seminaries appropriated to her ; or if 
the can not have it there, to establish colleges especially for that purpose. 
To those who observe and reflect on this subject, it is strikingly evident 
that the Medical Education of females is the most imperious want of this 
age. What price can be placed upon that part of the education of that 
wife and mother who is qualified by it to preserve her own health and to 
be the physician of her whole household? Truly, "hex price is above 
rubies, and all other things that can be desired are not to be compared 
to her." (Solomon.) 

But what would be the cost to a young lady, of a medical education 
that would make her fully equal, in practical skill, to the average of 
those young men that are taught in our most popular medical colleges? 
Answer : less time and money than is necessary to purchase a good piano 
and the music books required for her instruction and practice in that 
single science and art. 

Why, then, are not all our girls thus educated I Simply because the 
public mind is not wakened up to the perception of its importance and 
its feasibility. To this end let those who are awake, "cry aloud and 
spare not," running to and fro and disseminating knowledge, till the 
means are every-where provided and the disposition is aroused to make 
the proper use of them. 

From the fact that she has a physical organization and a mental and 
moral impressibility that can not be made available to the ends for which 
they were created, nor even fully developed, without the intimate and 
constant companionship of man, it follows that, every woman has a 
physical, mental, and moral right to the possession of one man as her 
indispensable complement ; and, since he is also her complement, he ha? 
no right to withhold from her this natural right, provided she shows her- 
self, by nature and proper cultivation, to be intellectually and morally, as 
completely as she is physically, his true complement. If he is wise he 
will have as little disposition as he has right, to refuse to her the position. 

This natural principle of right is embodied in all just laws, in the 
admission that the possession of a right involves all the ways and means 
necessary to secure it. 

If, therefore, every woman has a right to one man, it follows that she 
has a right to the same means to secure him, that^he who has a right to 
one woman has to secure her. 

These self-evident propositions being recognized, it follows that the 
customs of society which disgrace a woman for seeking her companion, 
are violations of natural rights, demoralizing, and wicked. They reduce 
her to the condition of an oyster fastened to a rock. 

If, as the waves do for the fbod to the oyster, these customs chance to 
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cast into her presence, the food which her mental and moral nature craves, 
she is nourished, developed, and cherished, and nobly answers the ends 
for which she was made. If, not knowing whether any thing better will 
ever come to her, she accepts the best that offers for the short period pre- 
scribed, and it proves to be any thing but congenial to her exalted appe- 
tites ; it becomes to her a source of depression, degradation, wretchedness, 
and ruin, for which, in many instances, language has found no terms of 
expression. 

THE BIGHTS OF THE MAIDEN. 

The dread of this fearful alternative compels thousands to prefer the 
negative condition of the want of companionship, to the danger of a 
mental adaption, ruinous in its present, and endless in its duration. Can 
we reasonably wonder that so many who have never been developed as 
women, should continue through life, physically, mentally, and morally 
defective ? Can we expect any thing else than that a disappointment in 
their just anticipation of the fulfillment of the great ends and objects of 
life, and the realization of its sweetest enjoyments, should actually absorb 
away their physical structures, and depress and debase their minds and 
affections, rendering them dispondent, fidgety, crotchety, sometimes even 
sour and morose? No sane mind should expect any thing else. 

Yet who manifests any sympathy with, or compassion for, what they 
wickedly style " an old maid ! " Was she not once a rosy, blithesome, 
sweet, and happy girl ? Who has blighted all her prospects, depressed 
her spirits, demolished her hopes, and made her disconsolable in herself 
and indifferent to the influences of the thousands of interesting objects 
and operations that surround her? You who abuse her for the results 
of her misfortunes are the very ones who, by your arbitrary and wicked 
customs of restraint and compulsion, have driven her to this condition. 
To secure your approbation, she often sets aside her own better judgment, 
closes the valves which should set free the pent-up yearnings of her own 
naturally open, kind, and affectionate heart ; ostensibly pretends to con- 
form to your foolish fashions, manners, and customs ; and then you pay 
her for this servility by regarding her as wanting in mental if not moral 
solidity, and fit only to amuse you in your hours of trifling recreation ! 

You foolishly admire the paleness of her countenance, and she eats 
pickles and takes arsenic to render herself pale. You comment on her 
nice form, and she girds herself to the consumptive point, to please you, 
even though she suffers in her body the pains of the inquisition conse- 
quent on this strangling of the systems of nutrition and arresting of the 
vital current ! Inevitably she becomes emaciated and diseased, and then, 
instead of sympathizing with the wreck which your own wicked conduct 
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has produced, you call her puny, feeble, fretful, always ailing if not com- 
plaining, an expense for doctors and nurses, an unpleasant companion, 
a great " trouble in the family," on account of the care and kind atten- 
tions which you have caused her to need, till the accursed fashions 
having completed their murderous work, " death comes with a friendly 
stroke and puts a period to her suffering." Then you call the minister, 
to utter the blasphemy that the Lord who gave " has taken her away," 
for which you deeply mourn in the most fashionable attire ! 

The poet says, " Whatever is, is right." Perhaps, seeing that men are 
cut off in thousands by the bullet and the sword, it may be right, in the 
great scale of Providences, that the women who should have been their 
companions, are cut off by a series of fashionable violations of nature's 
law, no less murderous nor wicked than the civil war itself, that the equi- 
librium of pairs may be preserved ! To enable her to avoid these terrible 
disasters, she has a right, first, to be treated with honesty and candor 
instead of deception, and with compassion and kindness in her misfor- 
tune, and to be permitted and encouraged to use any of her natural or 
acquired powers, to secure the means of a comfortable life in the ways 
and pursuits in which she can do it, without incurring bodily injury or 
mental and moral degradation. 

In no way can this be more easily, speedily, and cheaply done, than by 
giving her a thorough medical education, and permitting and encouraging 
her to choose her own course and means of life, and seek her enjoyments 
in her own way. To this end, a department and professorship of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and the Science of Life should be established in every Female 
Seminary, for instruction in all that may be necessary for her personal 
interests ; and regular Medical Colleges should be opened, at convenient 
points, with all the teaching and apparatus necessary to prepare for gen- 
eral practice those who may desire or need to make it their profession and 
employment. Teachers and pupils are ready. What is wanting is to 
provide buildings and apparatus, and endow professorships. 

Who will contribute the means for this God-like benevolent purpose ? 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

Unquestionably the first right of all sentient beings is self-preservation. 
Woman as well as man has an "inalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness," and, if so, she has an equal right to all the means 
appropriate and necessary to secure this right. 

To know what are her rights of defense, we must ascertain her liabili- 
ties to injury. 

First, then, she is liable to sickness, pain, and premature death. Of 
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course she has a right to know by what ways and mean* these attack her, 
and by what others she may best defend herself. In other words, she has 
an inalienable right to acquire a thorough anatomical, physiological, 
pathological, medical, and surgical education, including all the sciences, 
as botany, chemistry, natural philosophy, physical geography, etc., that 
can bring to bear upon her, influences for evil or for good. And, as her 
welfare is eminently man's, (she being the most interesting and effective 
element in his happiness) it is his imperative duty, and highest interest, 
to aid her in this acquisition, to the extent of his ability. 

But what are the means and opportunities which he has actually pro- 
vided to aid her in the acquisition of this knowledge ? None ! On the 
contrary, when she asks the privilege of seeking it where it may and 
should be found, the doors of Medical Colleges are closed against her, and 
she is told that she is not capable of learning any thing about herself or 
her own experiences, her necessities, or her wants ! Or if, by stealth, 
against and in spite of this ostracism, she should acquire more of this 
knowledge than her male competitor does with all his advantages, it is 
called " highly improper," " out of her sphere," " unlady-like," to make 
any use of it ! Albeit she is admitted to be the best and only one to 
administer his empirical and dangerous prescriptions, and to devise the 
means and make the applications that comfort and revive the patient — 
in a word, eminently capable of nursing well — she is pronounced wholly 
" incompetent" to learn the whys and wherefores of her nursing ! She 
may cure the patient if she pleases, but not without the directions or the 
sanction of "an ignorant pretender." 

To illustrate: a young lady at school (( caught cold," and the result 
was a suppression of her secretions. She had been directed, if taken sick, 
not to trifle with herself nor to consult " old women," but to send imme- 
diately for a distinguished graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. 
She obeyed the order. He came, inspected the tongue, felt the pulse, — 
"a fever" (aside, "mercury is the great anti-febrile, anti-inflammatory 
alterant of the Materia Medica."— 7 Watson, and Marshal Hall of England, 
Bigelow and Holmes of Boston, Paine of New York, Chapman of Phila- 
delphia, and Harrison of Cincinnati, good authority.) 

Hence a prescription, thus : — 

B Sub. mur. hydr. grs. xxiv. 
Jalapa, pulv : — 3j\ 

Mix and divide into two powders. 

To the Matron, " Madam, please give her one powder this evening, and 
I will call in the morning and direct what may be further necessary, — 
good day." 

The Matron, who had never seen the inside of a Medical College, nor 
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of even M Dewees on Females," knew that the prescription would do more 
harm than good, and she burned it and gave the girl some warm herb tea, 
bathed her feet in warm water, covered her well in bed, and in the morn- 
ing she was much better, but not quite well. 

The Dr. called, examined the tongue and the pulse. The former a 
little coated, and the latter a little quick and wiry. " Madam, I am 

happy to see that Miss is muoh better, but she is not quite well. You 

will please give her the other powder, — good day." 

ft Doctor, I feel it my duty to you, to say, I think, bad you known what 
was the matter with the young lady, you would not have prescribed what 
you did," — " What? How? do you say ? " — As a consequence of cold, her 
necessary evacuations were obstructed, — " Ah, yes, I understand, — thank 
you madam. If every lady were as candid and ready as you, to commu- 
nicate to us necessary information, we doctors would commit less errors 
than we do; however (unwilling to admit his ignorance), you see by the 
result that I was right this time, and you will do well to give her the 
other powder." 

" I must inform you, doctor, that, seeing the impropriety of doing so, I 
did not give her the first. I gave her something more appropriate, and 
therefore it is that you see the improvement this morning. I think she 
is doing well now. If we should need your further aid, ive will send for 
you J » 

The doctor bowed a good morning, and left, no doubt fully conscious 
that he had been " out of his sphere," however unwilling he may have 
been to acknowledge it. 

Had the anatomical and physiological knowledge of the doctor been 
added to the knowledge and practical experience of the young lady, she 
would have needed no doctor at all, — nay, she would have prevented the 
liability to call him ! She would have avoided " taking cold ! " the begin- 
ning of the " disease " of thousands of young ladies who, in consequence, 
are doctored to death by ignoramuses and quacks, instead of being cured, 
as they might and ought to be, by the exercise of the knowledge and skill 
which they could acquire in six months, at an expense less than the cost 
of a good piano, if they only had the permisssion and the opportunities 
that are granted to the other sex. 

Let woman acquire the knowledge of the science of medicine whifth we 
impart to the other sex, and she can prescribe as well as nurse, in the 
hospital, and in the families of which she is a member, and last, but not 
least, if she is destined to tread the wine-press of life alone, she can take 
care of herself, and earn her own living (by nursing?), and if, what is of 
still greater importance, she is left a widow with half a score of children, 
she can support herself and them, by the practice of prescribing her own 
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nursing, for those who will cheerfully employ her and generously reward 
her. 

What then is woman's right in regard to Education ? Undoubtedly 
to have colleges and hospitals erected and furnished for her accomoda- 
tion, and professorships established for her instruction. If health is the 
most valuable of all blessings (which no one long deprived of it will 
question), the means of securing it should be the objects of our first and 
most anxious solicitude. 

Instructions in Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Pathology, and the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, should be immediately given in every 
school, academy, and college, to females as well as males ; and specific 
colleges should be every-where erected and endowed for the benefit of 
woman only, until there shall *be no lack of means any where for the 
instruction of every girl born into the world, in the full science of life, 
and all its collateral branches. 

Let twenty-five thousand dollars be given for the purchase of ground 
and buildings, and a small, useful apparatus, fifteen more as an endow- 
ment for a professorship ; give us the sole control of it, while we are able 
to teach, and we will hereafter consecrate the best of the balance of our 
days to the medical education of females alone — an accomplishment worth 
more than all the fine arts put together. 

In a practice of more than thirty years, three-fourths of our services 
have been given to women and children, for the relief of suffering. 
Three-fourths of these would have been prevented by an education, for 
five months, in a pure Physio-Medical College, and at a cost for boarding, 
instruction, and books, of not more than $250 ! Besides this, — what a 
means of usefulness to others, and capital for personal support, would 
such an education give to her who should be so fortunate as to possess 
it? 

What a saving of expense, as well as of sickness of his family, to him 
who should have such a woman for a wife ! 

What a means of support to the thousands of widows and their children, 
and to other women who have no capital to sustain them ! 

What other object appeals so strongly to the wealthy and benevolent, 
as the establishment of a Female Medical College ? and what other insti- 
tution of any importance requires so little capitial ? 

Ladies who sympathize with those of your sex, who suffer from igno- 
rance of the house they live in ; and men who desire to see health, hap- 
piness, and long life in your families, we call upon you to contribute 
liberally to this most noble object 

Mrs. Judge McLean has given $1,200 for this purpose! who will follow 
her example ? Are there not, in this city, wealthy ladies enough to endow 
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all the professorships needed ? Can not those who have not themselves 
the means, persuade their wealthy husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, or 
friends to do it ? 

Contributions, as well as subscriptions, may be safely confided to our 
care. 

A. CURTIS, A. M., M. D., 
Pres. Cin. Lit. and Sci. Inst., and P. M. C. of Ohio. 

IN UNION IS STRENGTH. 

The history and operations of literary and scientific institutions have 
fully demonstrated that the most effective means to render them perma- 
nent and useful, is to establish funds, the current proceeds of which shall 
pay all their current expenses. 

The first of these funds should be for the endowment of professorships 
that, independent of the proceeds of public patronage, will secure the 
best talent for giving instruction in the several departments. 

The second object of the funds should be to provide the proper means 
of instruction, as cabinets, models, drawings, books, etc. 

The third object is to secure buildings for the accommodation of the 
professors, and the implements adapted to their use. 

But experience has shown that where the first is secured beyond a per- 
adventure, the third will be promptly contributed by the people who desire 
the location of the institution in their vicinity ; and the second will be 
supplied by the professors and the funds that may accrue from the 
charges for instruction. 

The Physio-Medical College has an excellent charter and a respectable 
supply of the means of instruction. 

It is an exceedingly rare occurrence that talent and benevolence are 
found in connection with means enough to place and sustain them in their 
proper spheres of action. Hence the best men for professors are generally 
poor, and can not risk their chance for a competency in the decline of life 
on the mere probability that they will be able to secure that competency 
by depending on the popular favor for their daily bread. Nor can the 
institution prosper by depending on the popular caprice, by which it 
will be influenced. 

But when it and its conductors have a competent endowment, are at 
pecuniary ease in their labors, and at liberty to suggest and make im- 
provement, the best results may always be expected. 

Individuals seldom realize how much can be done by the combined 
efforts of many persons, how little soever each individual may 'do. There 
may be no one person who has both the ability and the disposition to give 
from ten to thirty thousand dollars to endow, in the P. M. College, for 
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the especial benefit of females, a " Professorship of the Science ?f Life." 
But there ace very many who would be happy to see such an endowment, 
and would give something, if ever so little, to seciire it Well, let these 
consider the following testimonies and resolutions, and set themselves to 
work by copying the subscription and obtaining on it all the pledges they 
can, and the end desired will be speedily accomplished. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

After a lecture in Georgetown, Harrison County, Ohio, February 22, 
1868, the class handed to Prof. A. Curtis the following : 

"We, the undersigned, do certify that we have attended all or a part 
of a course of five public lectures, also one private one, delivered by Dr. 
A. Curtis, Prof, in the Physio-Medical College of Cincinnati, and we feel 
bound to express hereby our entire satisfaction with the scientific and com- 
prehensive manner in which he explained to us the all important ques- 
tions of the laws of life ; and also the great benefit he has conferred on us, 
and the interest he has manifested by his attention to many afflicted ones 
of this community." 

Signed by the class that secured the lectures, viz. : 

"Judith C. Johnson, Eliza T. Atkinson, Sarah An& Woodward, 
Susanna Peterman, Sophia Morgan, Hannah Thompson, Eliza Maddox, 
Mary A. Johnson, Edna Thomas, Amanda S. Norman, Sarah Ann Nor- 
man, Mary J. Norman, Hannah Parker, Beulah Furbay, Nancy Keppart, 
Martha A. Thomas, Emeline Johns, Mary E. Holmes, Elizabeth A. 
Johnson, Matilda L. White, Emeline Holmes, Laurena Haines, Mary 
A. Stanley, Mary Thomas, Sarah J. Cope, Annie M. Fox, Lucy A. 
Barnes, Julia A. Gilsey," and approved by more than forty more who 
had been admitted to the private lecture. 

At the close of a course of five lectures on The Science of Life, in 
Georgetown, Ohio, on the 21st of February, 1868, the audience, whicb 
was large, passed the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, We, the undersigned, are convinced that the Science of Life 
is the most interesting of all sciences, and the art of Living Rightly is the 
art in which every human being is deeply interested ; and, 

Whereas, Prof. A. Curtis, of Cincinnati, has presented to us, during the 
past week, this science and this art in a light far more intelligible and 
interesting than any in which we have ever before seen them exhibited, 
heard them presented, or read of them in books; therefore, 

Resolved, that we most cordially commend to all who paay have the 
opportunity to hear them, the lectures of Dr. Curtis on these subjects. 
Signed by 
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Isaac Thomas, Lindtey M. Branson, Olivet G. Cope, Rowland Roberts* 
Joshua Adams, Wm. Murdoch, Hiram Cope, John Hargrave, ThoinaB 
Maddox, R. C. Ladd, L. Lamb* Wm. Wheeler, R. P. Barnes, A. W. 
Branson, Wm. S. Pox. John M&tson, Robl L. Johnson* M* D., Thofi* 
E. Johnson, Jonathan Johnson. 

Lucy H. Barnes, Sarah S. Cope, Mary A. Johnson, Roxana Timber- 
lake, Anna M. Fox, Judith C. Johnson, Susanna Petermah, Mary A. 
Stanley, Martha A. Thomas, Elizabeth A. Johnson, Mary Thomas, Eliza 
Maddox : members of the class who secured the lectures, and assented to 
by a large congregation who had been invited to attend them. 



SUBSCRIPTION TO ESTABLISH A PROFESSORSHIP OF THE SCIENCE OF 

LIFE IN THE CINCINNATI L1TERAR? AND SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTE AND PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE. 



PREAMBLE. 

* 

Whereas, We, the undersigned, believe that the human body is gen- 
erally so constructed that, by strict obedience to all the laws of its forma- 
tion and preservation, it is possible to preserve it in good health till it 
wears out by proper use ; 

Whereas, We believe that the Science of Life may be so taught, and the 
Art of Living so practiced, as to secure this end to a far greater degree 
than that to which it is now attained, that is, to prevent the wholesale mor- 
tality of children and youth, and of men and women of full development, 
that we daily witness; and to secure to them, in general, good health, long 
life, and their naturally attendant blessings and enjoyments; and, 

Whereas, We are persuaded that this is the most important branch of 
education for youth of both sexes ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will contribute the sums of money affixed to our 
several names, to establish, in the Cincinnati Literary and Scientific 
Institute and Physio-Medical College of Ohio, A Professorship of "The 
Science of Life," for the express benefit of women and their daughters. 
The money to be paid to the Agent of the Board of Directors, when Ten 
Thousand Dollars shall be subscribed : On which payment the Directors 
pledge themselves, and are hereby bound on their part, that they will fill 
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the chair with a competent Professor, and that they and their successors 
will continue those instructions, they hope, to the end of time. 

They further pledge, for themselves and their successors, on penalty of 
the forfeit of the use of the fund so provided, that, for every five hundred 
dollars so contributed, they will issue a free, negotiable ticket for the 
perpetual instruction, in that Professorship, of one female pupil in said 
college; and, still further, that they will give a full course of the instruc- 
tions in said Professorship, gratis, to every widow or female orphan who 
may apply for it, of a soldier of the late war for the preservation of the 
Union, provided that the applicant gives them satisfactory evidence that 
she is not abundantly able to pay for her tuition. 

If ladies who approve of this plan will copy the above, and procure all 
the subscriptions they can, the full amount can soon be raised, and the 
lectures commenced in September. See above, the interest expressed on 
this subject by persons who have listened to such instructions. 



SUBSCRIBERS. 


SUMS. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
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It is impossible to discuss the subject of medicine, without using words 
and expressions not familiar to all readers. This Index and Glossary will 
point to, or define, every word in the book not contained in " Webster's 
High School Dictionary," which should be in every family. 



PAGE. 

Academy of Medicine 91 

Ad infinitum, L., without end. 

Address of Prof. M. B. Wright, Crit. 
on 7 

Allopathy, alios, another, and pathos, 
disease...l4, 17, 21, 22, 23, 27, 41, 71 

Alterant, a medicine that regulates 
the circulation and the secre- 
tions. 

Amaurosis, paralysis of the optic nerve. 

Aneurism, a large expansion of a 
short portion of an artery, or a 
tumor formed by the blood 
breaking through its coats, into 
the surrounding tissue. 

Anodyne, n. a medicine that relieves 
pain , a. relieving pain. 

Anti, against. 

Anti-spasmodic, opposing cramp, or 
muscular contraction. 

Apnoea, want of breath. 

Arm3 of medicine, Lancet and Mer- 
cury. (See Blood-letting.) 

Arytenoid, ladle-shaped. 

Asphyxia, want of pulse. 

Atropia, the narcotic principle of, 

A. belladonna 75 

Authority in Medicine 86, 98, 101 



Baltimore platform 181 

Bartholow, Prof., Report 73, 74, 81,96 

Curtis on 82, 91 

Barton, Prof. W. P. C, on Lobelia 44 

Bateman's Drops, prep, of Opium 85 

Better medical treatment, Corry on.. 57 

Blood-letting 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 81, 34 

Books by A. Curtis 145 

Bromides, unions' of Bromine with 
other substances. 
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Burlingame's death, Corry on 72 

Curtis on 

Buisson, Mons., on hydrophobia 117 
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Cases, important 67, 120, 121, 127 

Card of Dr. Curtis 143 

Carminative, an agent that removes 
gas from the intestines. 

Chapman on Mercury 40 

Causam irritationis, L., cause of irrita- 
tion. 

Carroll, Dr., on Hypodermics 92 

Chloral, a new discovery 103 

Cholera in Richmond, Va 121 

Charlatan, a false pretender. 
Chromo-thermal, relating to the 
periodical times of chills and 
fevers. 

Clarke, cured of Hydrophobia 117 

Cincinnati, cases in 123 

Clendenin's reports 86 

College, Female Medical 144 

Columbus, cases in 123 

Coma, a dull, sleepy feverishness. 

Contrast of cases 67 

Contrast of systems 67 

Conglomerate, mixed up. 

Conclusion on Allopathy 41 

Convulsions, fits, shocks, jerks. 

Consultations 10 

Copland on blood-letting 82 

Consistent Allopathy 41 

Course of medicine 187 

Corry on baths in hospitals, 

51, 66, 58, 59, 65, 69, 109, 146 

Curtis on baths 9, 67, 59, 62, 65 

Curtis on obstetrics 143 

Curtis, card by 143 

College and books 146 
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Dalby's Carminative, a preparation 

of opium 86 

Davis, Dr., on women doctors, 

111, 116, 117 
Death of medical professors in Cin- 
cinnati 67 

Demonstration, proof by things and 
facts. 

Dewees*on blood-letting 88 

Diathesis, diseased condition. 

Disease 16, 21, 28, 186 

Disease, to cure 184 

Diagnosis, detection of disease.. ..94, 184 

Difference of success 186 

Dignity of the profession 116 

Diphtheria, spots of false membrane 
and sores, on the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat 75 

DoTer's Powders, opium prepared 

with other substances 86 

Drake, Dr. D., on hydrophobia 117 

Dropsical, watery. 

Dunlap, Dr., on medicine 112 

Dura mater, L., the internal lining 
membrane of the skull. 

E 

Eberle, Prof. J., on opium 86 

Edema, watery swelling in flesh. 
Effusion, forcing in ; or fluids forced 

into cavities. 
Empiricism, trial by experiments.... 74 

England, vapor bath in 59 

Engorgement, fullness by pressure. 
Entoua, tension, tightness. 
Epiglottis, the lid that covers the 

upper end of the windpipe When 

swallowing; also the space 

around it. 

F 

Falconer on Mercury 40 

Fauces, the throat between the cur- 
tains of the palate and the epi- 
glotis, on each side of which is 
a tonsil. 

Female Medical College 164-6 

Fever, what 18, 19 

Fever, disease 17, 19, 20 

Ferer, sanative 18 

a 

Gallup, Prof., on opium ..v. 87 

Good, J. M., on blood-letting 82 

Glottis, the depression between the 
Yooal cords and the epaee 
around them 77 
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Glottidis, of the glottis. 

Graham, Prof., on Mercury 89 

H 

AarHson, fcrof. J P., on opium. 86 

" on mercury 26 

" on opium, see Op. 

Hemicrania, disease of half of the brain. 

Henry, Mrs., of Michigan 126 

Homeopathic, similar disease mak- 
ing, i 

Hospital, the opening of 7, 117 

44 entry of patients 11 

" Corry on 118, 119 

44 " " bath in 

61, 66, 69, 65, 69 

Hydrophobia, dread of water 117 

Hygiene, the science of health. 

Hypodermic, under the skin... 76, 91, 108 

I 

Inflammation 82, 85, 86 

44 same as ferer 72, 88 

" basis of medicine 17, 88 

Idiosyncrasy, peculiar impressi- 
bility 46 

Ignoramus, t>. we do n't know. 

Ignoramus, n. one that do n't know. 

Index to blood-letting, none 82, 88 

Indications of disease 88 

Irritation, inflammation and ferer, 
what 15-18, 20, 86 

J 

Jackson, Prof. Samuel, on Med. floi.. 67 



Laws of life 15, 16 

Lancet, Cincinnati, oJT men on Med.. 57 
" " on Doctors and 
scarlatina 71 

Laudanum, tinct. of opium. 

Larynx, the upper part of the wind- 
pipe next the epiglottis 77 

Legitimate, sanctioned by law. 

Laryngitis, inflammation of larynx. 

Lobelia 87, 88, 42-46, 66, 57 



M 

Magnum Dei dtowm, the great gift ef 
God. 

Maidens, rights of... w...... 166 

Marine Hospital misused 65 

Medical Science, VT. 16, true.. .....129-84 

44 " reformatio* in...*w6a, lit 
" Laws... ^ ,106, 106 
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PAGE. 

Medical contrast of practice 27, 67 

" staff. 9 

u associations. Ill, 154-6 

Medicines, few necessary 28 

Medication, hypodermic 91 

McClellan, Proi., on mercury 29 

Membrane, a skin or covering ; mu- 
cous, serous. 

Mercury, Harrison on 25 

" Graham on 39 

" Chapman on 40 

" Falconer on 40 

Morehead on blood-letting 29, 38, 84 

Morbid, dead; morbific, making 

death. 
Morphia, the narcotic principle of 

opium 75, 108 

Mountebank, a cheat, a quack. 
Murphy and Mussey on hypodermic 
medication 92, 99 

N 

Nascotics, agents that produce in- 
sensibility and unnntural sleep. 
Narcotism, stupefaction by narcotics. 
Neuralgia, pain caused by disease 
of the nerves. 

Neuroses, nervous diseases 24 

Narcotized, stupefied, drunk. 
Nostrums, unknown compounds....*. 8 

Notes on Dr. Bartholow's report. 82 

" " Cincinnati Academy 91, 98 

" " Medical associations Ill 

laws 106-7 
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Obstetrics, Curtis on 141 

One remedy 28, 42 

Opiates, drugs containing opium. 

Opium 24, 29, 30, 34, 35, 37, 98, 99 

Opening of Hospital 11, 117 

Opinions of Professors 98, 99 

Orthodoxy, correct teaching. 

Our Hospital, Curtis on 118 

u " Corryon 119 



Patients applying at "Our Hospi- 
tal" 11-14 

Pallen, Dr., on women doctors 115,117 

Paine, on unity of disease 28 

Part Second 41 

Pathognomonic, pointing out disease. 
Pathogenetic, producing disease. 
Pathology, knowledge of disease. 
Paregoric, a preparation of opium. 
Pathological [Pathic], diseased, un- 
healthy. 

11 
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Pepper, red, uses of..... 46 

Peritoneum, the lining of the abdo- 
men and its organs. 

Phenomena, manifestations. 

Physiology, the science of healthy 
states and actions. 

Physiological, healthy, natural. 

Physio-Medical, curing according to 
nature, healing. 

Physio-Medical principles 123-80 

Pia mater, the covering of the sub- 
stance of the brain. 

Philanthropist, a lover of mankind. 

Pharynx, the space between the 
roots of the tongue and the 
windpipe. 

Phlegmonous, inflamed, by the accu- 
mulation of pbelgm or of serum. 

Platform of principles, Baltimore.... 183. 

Plethora, fullness, by blood or fat. 

Pneumonia, inflammation of the 
lungs. 

Practice, Allopathic 21 

" »« true 137 

Propositions, things put forth for con- 
sideration and discussion, and 
admission or rejection. 

Pro re nata, for things as they rise. 

Poisons, substances in their nature 
inimical to life. 

Problematical, doubtful, proposed 
but not demonstrated. 

Ptyalism, salivation 5 

Quo warranto, by what authority or 
right. 

Quackery, what? 14, 26, 74 

" in blood-letting 34 

*• in narcotizing 24 

" in mercurializing 25 

R 

Rankin on opium 37 

Readers of this work 27 

Reform in medicine, Corry 69 

Reflections on hypodermism 93 

Reports of cases in Richmond, Va... 121 

" in Columbus..... 

" in Cincinnati 

" of cases treated by the 

vapor bath 60-67 

Richardson on hypodermism 98 

s 

Scribo quod vidi, I write what I have 
seen. 
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Sectarianism in medicine 8, 10 

Science, what? 15 

14 of Life 166 

" of medicine 16, 16, 27, 187 

Signs for blood-letting (none) 88 

Spasms, what? 102 

Speculation, guessing, supposing, 

without good grounds 27 

System of quackery 27 

Syncope, fainting, swooning. 
Stimulants, excitants, as pepper, 

ginger, xanthoxylum, etc. 
Staff, a company of men appointed 
to support an officer, or to pre- 
side oyer some institution. 

Storer, Judge B., on hospital 7 

Surgery 127 

Success compared 67 

Systems contrasted 27, 186 

Samuel Thomson, the reformer of 
medicine 187 

T 

Testimonies to science of life 156 

Thacher on blood-letting 88 

Thornton on opium 91, 92 

Therapeutic, curatiye 85 

Thomas, Dr., on Cayenne 47 

Tio-douloureux, a seyere jerking 
pain, generally in the face, but 
may be in any portion of the 

sensitiye neryes 77,88 

Tonsils, two small glands, one on 
each side of the fauces, or space 
at the top of the throat behind 
the tongue. 
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Toxic, poisonous 80 

Toxemia, poison of the blood 80 

Tracheotomy, the cutting open of 

the windpipe 81 

Tumefaction, swelling 75 

Two at a birth 46 

u 

Ubi irriiatio ibi affluxua, where is 
irritation, there the blood flows 

(and accumulates) 88 

Unity of disease (Paine) 28 

Union is strength 155 

v 

Value of the science of life 156 

Vapor bath in England 48-59 

" in U. S 61-64 

" Corry on 57-59, 62-65 

" for hospitals 62-65, 145 

Vertigo, diziiness. 

Veratrum, poison poke. 

w 

Wade' 8 case, by Bartholow 74, 75 

Wisconsin, medical laws in 106 

Whiting, on medicine, VI 21 

Whitlaw, a steam doctor 59 

Wright, Prof., address of 7, 11 

" receWed patients 11 

" summoned to answer 14 

Woman's rights 146, 151 

Wisconsin medical laws 106 
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